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ANNOUNCEMENT  1947-1948 

iighfy-Second  Year  Begins  September,  1947 


To  High  School  Graduates 


1HE  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  a  professional 
school.  It  has  a  specific  function  which  makes  it  unique 
among  the  colleges  of  the  State.  Its  student  body  is  a  selected 
group  of  the  high  school  graduates  of  the  State  who  have  been 
recommended  by  the  school  officials  and  the  high  school  princi- 
pals of  the  separate  school  systems  on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
personal  fitness,  and  aptitudes  for  teaching. 

The  B.  S.  degree  conferred  by  the  state  teachers  colleges 
is  the  only  authorized  degree  which  is  exchangeable  for  a 
certificate  licensing  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Maryland.  It  is  granted  on  the  authority  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  is  the  accrediting  agency  for 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  Maryland.* 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  teacher,  let  us  appraise 
your  aptitude  for  the  work.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your 
application  for  admission. 


Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld, 
President. 


*  The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Teachers  Colleges.  Its  degree  is  honored  by  university  graduate  schools 
and  by  any  state  school  system  in  the  country. 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  at  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 
CALENDAR  FOR  1947-1948 

Reffistration — First  Semester 

All   Freshmen Wednesday,   September    10 

All  students  other  than  Freshmen Friday,  September    12 

Regular  Schedule  of  work  for  first  semester: 

All  Freshmen Thursday,  September    11 

All  students  other  than  Freshmen Monday,  September    15 

Dormitories  open  for  resident  students : 

Resident  Freshmen 3  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September      9 

Resident  students  other  than  Freshmen Friday,  September    12 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins — 4  P.M yVednesday,  November    26 

Classes  are  resumed — 9  A.M Monday,  December    1 

Christmas  recess  begins — 4  P.M. Friday,  December  19 

Classes  are  resumed — 9  A.M Monday,  January    5 

Founders   Day Thursday,  January  15 

First  semester  ends Thursday,  January  29 

Second  semester: 

Registration Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  2  and    3 

Classes  are  resumed Wednesday,  February      U 

Easter  recess  begins — 4  P.M Wednesday,  March  2U 

Classes  are  resumed — 9  A.M Tuesday,  March  SO 

Second  semester  ends Friday,  June  11 

Commencement Tuesday,   June  15 

Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Regular  work  begins..... Monday,  September    8 

School  closes Friday,  June  11 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  President 
Cumberland 

Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 
Catonsville 

Wendell  D.  Allen 
Baltimore 

Harry  Y.  George 
Brunswick 

Horace  M.  Morgan 
Queen  Anne 

Mrs.   Alvin   Thalheimer 
Baltimore 

Oscar  B.  Coblentz 
Catonsville 

Nicholas  Orem 
Hyattsville 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  B.S.,  Ed.D President 

(Retiring  August  31,  1947) 
Earle  T.  Hawkins,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D President 

(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. Assistant  to  the  President 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Registrar-Business  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  B.S.,  M.A Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Azile  M.  Fletcher,  A.B.,  M.A Director  of  Student  Activities 

Mary  S.  Bulkley,  B.S.,  M.D College  Physician 

Margaret  Barkley,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S Librarian 

(Resigned  February  1,  1947) 
Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S. Librarian 

(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

♦Anna  M.  Baker,  A.B.,  B.S Dietitian 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  B.S.,  M.S Dietitian 

(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 
Maurice  W.  Richardson  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Chief  Engineer 
Audley  R.  Butler Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Farm  Manojger 

'Resigned  June   1947 
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FACULTY 

1946-1947 

M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld President 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  and  Ed.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
(Retiring  August  31,  1947) 

Earle  T.  Hawkins President 

A.B.  Western  Maryland  College ;  M. A.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

Anita  S.  Dowell Assistant  to  the  President,  Health  Education 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  and  Diploma  in  the  Supervision 
of  Health  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Ph..D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

*Anna  M.  Baker Dietitian 

B.S.,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  North  Dakota; 
A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College 

**Margaret  Barkley Librarian 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  B.S.,  and  M.S.,  School  of  Library  Service 
Columbia  University 

***A.  Dorothy  Bergner Science 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.  and  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Mary  Clarice  Bersch Edtication 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Va.; 

B.S.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  M.A., 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate 

study,  University  of  California,  University  of 

Mexico,  University  of  Chicago 

Pearle  Blood Geography,  Social  Sciences 

B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia University;  graduate  study.  University  of  Chicago 

Arthur  W.  Brewington English 

A.B.,  Asbury  College,  Kentucky;  M.A.,  Cornell  University; 

Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Bernice  a.  Brouwer Art 

Life  Certificate  and  A.B.,  Western  State  Teachers  College 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

•Resigned  June  1947 
•♦Reaigned  Feb.  1,  1947 
•••Substitute.  1946^7 
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Stella  E.  Brown Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  and  M.A., 

Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision  and  Diploma  for 

Director  of  Training  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

and  Columbia  University 

Mary  S.  Bulkley Resident  Physician,  Health  Education 

B.S.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
M.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr Science 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree English,  Language  Arts 

A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins    University 

CoMPTON  N.  Crook Science 

B.S.  and  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Elna  J.  Daniels Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

AziLE  M.  Fletcher Director  of  Student  Activities 

A.B.,  Lander  College,  Greenwood,  South  Carolina 
M.A.,  Furman  University,  Greenville,  South  Carolina 
(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

W.  Frank  Guess English 

A.B.,  Presbysterian  College,  Clinton,  South  Carolina; 
M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

M.  Jeanne  Harrison Art 

B.S.  and  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

William  H.  Hartley History,  Visual  Education 

B.S.,  Springfield  College,  Mass.;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 

Nina  Hughes English 

A.B.,  Flordia  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee 

M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

Mary  Catherine  Kahl Asst.  Director  of  Student  Activities,  History 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland 
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John  W.  McCleary History 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 

Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

Hazel   MacDonald Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

*Sarah  F.  McDuffie Science 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  M.S.,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Margaret  J.  Mckibben Science 

B.S.,  Grove  City  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

Donald  I.  Minnegan Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;  B.  Phys.  Ed., 

Springfield  College,  Mass;  M.A.,  New  York  University; 

Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University 

*DiANA  DE  Kryger  Monsman History 

B.S.  and  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Harold  E.  Moser Mathematics 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
i   Ph.D.,   Duke   University 

Lois  D.  Odell Science 

A.B.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  M.A., 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder Librarian 

A.B.,  Subsquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania 

B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 

Philadelphia  M.S.  in  Library  Science,  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

Mary  Raffle  Robinson Art 

B.F.A.,  Richmond  Professional  Institute  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Virginia;   M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University, 
(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

Mary  E.  Roach Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 

New  York  City;  B.S.,  New  York  University;  graduate 

study.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

'Substitute,    1946-47 
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Lucy  Scott Director  of  Student  Teaching 

B.A.,  Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  Texas;  M.A.,  Teachers 

College  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  State  University 

of   Iowa 

Geneva  Stephenson English 

A.B.  and  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Teacher's 
Diploma,  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  New  York  City 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  and  M.A., 

and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  University  of 

Chicago  and  Columbia  University 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson Dietitian 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 
(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

E.  Curt  Walther Geography  Social,  Sciences 

A.B.,  Cincinnati  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College  Columbia 
University;  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Ernest  0.  von  Schwerdtner Langtiages 

A.B.,  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis;  graduate  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

J.  Frederick  Weaver Mathematics 

B.S.  and  M.S.,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania; 
graduate  study,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

Joe  Young  West Science 

B.S.  and  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers ;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Paul  M.  West English 

B..S,  Delta  Teachers  College,  Cleveland,  Mississippi; 
M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
graduate  study,  Johns   Hopkins   University 

Emma  E.  Weyforth Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  and  Diploma  in  Supervision  of 
School  Music,   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University 

Hazel  E,  Woodward Education,  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 
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10  Assistants  in  Administration 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL  FACULTY 
Observation,  Demonsfration,  end  Student  Teaching  Laboratory 
1946-1947 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  and  M.A.,  and 

Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  Universty;  graduate  study,  University  of 

Chicago  and  Columbia  University 

Mary  A.  GrogAn First  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  and  M.A., 

Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  Harvard  University 

*Annie  Ree  Kittrell First  Grade 

A.B.,  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville,  North  Carolina; 
M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

Agnes  E.  Carlton First  Grade 

A.B.,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.;  M.A.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

(Re-appointed  September  1,  1947) 

*Elizabeth  N.  Harrow Second  Grade 

B.S.,  Mary  Washington  College,  Fredericksburg  Virgina 

Lenora  C.  Brennan     Second  Grade 

B.S.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A., 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

(Appointed  September  1,  1947) 

E.  Heighe  Hill Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty Third  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania; 
B.S.,  M.A.,  and  Diploma  in  Teacher  Training,  Teachers  College        , 
Columbia  University,  graduate  study,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

C.  Gladys  Hughes Fourth  Grade 

A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  graduate  study.  University  of  Chicago 

Hilda  Kestner Sixth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  and  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

•Resigned  June  1947 
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ASSISTANTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

Adda  L.  Gilbert Secretary  to  the  President 

Marguerite  S.  German Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Margaret  G.  Barall Financial  Secretary 

Agnes  T.  Debaugh Assistant  to  Registrar 

Mary  C.  Donnelly Business  Clerk 

Edna  M.  Cadigan Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

"Winifred  N,  Baker Clerk  in  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  Office 

M.  Kathleen  Smith Clerk  and  Switchboard  Operator 

Lisle  H.  Fergusson,  R.  N Resident  Nurse 

Sue  W.  Richardson Manmger  of  Book  Shop 

Library 

Attib  a.  Alford Reference  Librarian 

A.B.,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Georgia;  M.A.,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  North  Carolina;  B.S.,  in  Library  Service, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

Merle  Yoder Circulation 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  Diploma  in  Lbrary 

Science,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Marjorie  M.  Mohlhenrich Curriculum  Laboratory 

B.A.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Affiliated  Practice  Centers 

Baltimore  City 

1946-1947 

Vivian  L  Cord First  Grade,  School  No.    55 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland;  B.S.  and 
graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Naomi  M.  Webster First  Grade,  School  No.    UU 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland ;  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Elsie  M.  Ecker Second  Grade,  School  No.     59 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland;  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland 

B.  Olga  Timmons Thii-d  Grade,  School  No.  211 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland;  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Ann  Williams Fourth  Grade,  School  No.     H 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  Maryland ;  graduate 
study,  University  of  Maryland 

*Resigned  June  1947 
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Josephine  Toro Fifth  Grade,  School  No.    5S 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland;  study 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Sophia  A.  Leutner Sixth  Grade,  School  No.    59 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland;  B.S.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University;  graduate  study.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia   University 

John  B.  Graybill Sixth  Grade,  School  No.     60 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville,  Pennsylvania;  M.S., 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

FACULTY  COMMITTEES— 1946-1947 

Faculty    Standing    Committee 

Dr.  Hartley — Chairman 

Dr.  Moser 

Miss  Blood 

Dr.  Crabtree 

Dr.  Scott 

Miss  Steele 

Foculty  Trustees  for  Culture  ond  Student  Loon  Funds 

Dr.  Walther — Chairman 
Miss  Barkley 
Miss  Bersch 

Faculty  Sociol   Committee 

Miss  Kahl — Chairman 
Mrs.  Brouwer 
Miss  Brown 

Committee  on  Academic  Standing 

Dr.  Wiedefeld — Chairman 

Dr.  Dowell 

Dr.  Crabtree 

Miss  Brown 

Dr.  Walther 

Dr.  Tansil 

Committee  on  Faculty  Meetings 

Dr.  Moser — Chairman 
Dr.  Crabtree 
Dr.  Scott 
Miss  Grogan 

Committee  on  Curriculum  Moteriols 

Miss  Woodward — Chairman 
Dr.  Bergner 
Mrs.  Brouwer 
Dr.  Crabtree 
Dr.  Minnegan 
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Miss  Harrow 
Dr.  Hartley 
Dr.  Dowell 
Miss  MacDonald 

Curriculum  Committee 

Dr.  Scott — Chairman 
Mr.  West,    Secretary 
Mr.  von  Schwerdtner 
Miss  Bersch 
Miss  Daniels 
Miss  Blood 

Service   Committee 

Miss  Yodek — Chairman 
Dr.  West 
Miss  Harrison 

Glen  Committee 

Miss  Brown — Chairman 
Dr.  Dowell 
Dr.  Bergner 
Miss  Hill 
Miss  Roach 

Healthy  Living  Committee  and  Safety  Council 

Miss  Steele — Chairman 
Dr.  Bulkley 
Dr.  Dowell 
Miss  Daniels 
Mr.  Crook 

Advisers  to  Clubs  or  Special  Interest  Groups 

Student  Government  Association Adviser,  Dr.  Walther 

Assoc.  Adviser,  Miss  Barkley 

Student  House  Committee Miss  Kahl 

Glee  Club Miss  Weyforth 

Assembly  Committee  Mr.  West 

Marshals  Miss  Blood 

Tower  Light Dr.  Crabtree,  Dr.  Walther,  Mr.  Guess, 

Mrs.  Brouwer 

Athletic  Association Miss  Roach 

Art  Club Mrs.  Brouwer 

Natural  History  Club Dr.  Dowell 

Rural  Club Miss  Brown 

Orchestra  Miss  MacDonald 

Student  Christian  Asso.  Choir Miss  MacDonald 

Dramatic  Club Dr.  Brewington,  Miss  Stephenson 

Freshman  Advisory  Council Dr.  Moser 

Men's  Club Mr.  West 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  (formerly  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School),  the  oldest  and  the  largest  institution  in  the  state  of 
Maryland  for  the  education  of  teachers,  was  created  by  the  Maryland 
Legislature  in  1865,  and  opened  on  January  15,  1866.  It  was  for  a  long- 
time the  only  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  of  Maryland.  The  old  normal  school  building  which 
housed  the  school  on  Lafayette  Square,  in  Baltimore,  from  1876  untill915, 
is  gratefully  remembered  by  hundreds  of  Maryland  teachers,  and  still 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  landmarks  in  the  history  of  public 
education  in  Maryland. 

Location  in  Towson 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  the  institution  was  moved  into  splendid  new 
quarters  in  south  Towson,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore  where,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  Building  Commission,  the 
state  made  an  educational  investment  of  more  than  $840,000.  New  build- 
ings and  improvements  have  been  added  until  the  total  investment  is  nov/ 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Ideally  located,  the  campus  of 
eighty-eight  acres  comprises  beautiful  lawns,  athletic  fields,  woodland, 
recreation  park,  and  gardens.  These  offer  abundant  opportunities  for 
healthful  outdoor  recreation  and  for  practical  knowledge  gained  by  coordi- 
nating classroom  instruction  with  field  study. 

Though  entirely  removed  from  Baltimore,  the  college  is  near  enough 
to  Maryland's  great  city  for  students  to  enjoy  the  art  galleries,  concerts, 
theatre,  and  lectures.  The  mail,  express,  and  other  conveniences  of  Towson 
are  immediately  at  hand.  The  schools  of  Baltimore  and  Baltimore  County 
afford  opportunities  for  visiting  typ'ical  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
schools,  and  provide  facilities  for  directed  teaching  under  normal  condi- 
tions. 

Normal  School   Becomes  a  State  Teachers  College 

From  its  founding  1866  until  1931  this  institution  was  a  normal 
school  offering  two  years  of  training  for  the  elementary  school  teacher. 
In  1924  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City  was  closed. 
S'lnce  that  date  the  elementary  school  teachers  of  Baltimore  City  as  well 
as  those  of  the  counties,  have  been  educated  at  Towson.  In  1931  an  Act 
of  Legislature  increased  the  course  to  three  years.  On  May  25,  1934,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  again  took  a  progressive  step  and  extended  the 
course  for  elementary  teachers  to  four  years.  In  1935  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  officially  changed  to  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Towson,  Maryland. 

Training  of  Junior  High  School  Teachers 

With  the  adoption  of  the  twelve-year  school  program  throughout 
Maryland,  the  state  teachers  colleges  will  educate  junior  high  school 
teachers  as  well  as  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Baltimore  and 
the  counties.  Courses  for  junior  high  school  teachers  will  be  added  to 
the  program  in  September,  1947. 
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Junior  College  Division 

A  junior  college  division  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
was  inaugurated  'm  September,  1946.  Additional  information  about  this 
program  will  be  found  in  the  Junior  College  Bulletin. 

Status  of  Teaching   Profession   in  Maryland 

The  educational  objective  in  the  state  is  to  place  "a  trained  teacher 
in  every  classroom"  of  its  schools. 

The  1947  Legislature  passed  several  educational  bills  that  should 
improve  conditions  in  education.  These  bills  recognize  the  value  of 
professional  preparation  and  more  adequately  compensate  successful 
teachers  who  remain  in  the  profession.  The  new  salary  scale  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  passed  by  the  Legislature 
places  the  minimum  salary  at  $2200.00  for  all  teachers  meeting  the 
certification  standards. 

Vacancies  in  positions  in  administration  and  supervision  are  filled 
by  promoting  experienced  teachers  of  skill  and  ability  who  have  indi- 
cated the  necessary  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality,  as  well  as 
interest  in  preparing  themselves  through  additional  education. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  Teachers  Colleges  for  the  past 
several  years  has  not  been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  vacancies  of  the 
state  school  system.  The  present  shortage  of  teachers  will  continue  for 
some  years.  For  this  reason,  now  is  an  opportune  time  for  qualified  high 
school  graduates  who  are  interested  in  the  profession  of  teaching  to  enter 
the  Teachers  College  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
the  state. 

BUILDINGS 

The  main  buildings  are  the  Administration  Building,  the  Lida  Lee 
Tall  School,  Newell  Hall  and  Richmond  Hall  (the  two  dormitories  for 
women)  the  Cottage  (dormitory  for  men),  the  Gymnasium,  and  the 
Powerhouse. 

Administration    Building 

The  Administration  Building  contains  the  executive  offices,  reception 
rooms,    auditorium,    lecture    rooms,    classrooms,    laboratories,    and    the 

lib-ovy_ 

The  Lida   Lee  Tall  School 

The  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  is  the  elementary  school  used  for  observa- 
tion, demonstration,  and  the  practice  of  teaching.  It  was  once  called  the 
Model  School,  later  the  Campus  Elementary  School,  and  has  been  a 
recognized  part  of  the  setup  for  teacher  education  since  September,  1866. 
The  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  was  named  for  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  principal 
and  president  of  the  college,  from  1920  until  1938.  The  building  was 
planned  by  Dr.  Tall  and  she  was  successful  in  securing  Legislative  action 
and  the  appropriation  for  the  building  it.  This  building  was  completed 
in  February,  1933.  It  is  a  six-grade  elementary  school  and  is  attended 
by  children  of  the  nearby  communities. 
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The  Library 

The  library,  located  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, houses  a  collection  of  approximately  37,000  volumes  arranged  on 
open  shelves.  Books  are  circulated  for  overnight  or  weekly  use,  and,  in 
some  cases,  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  The  reference  reading  room 
contains  standard  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  reference  books  on 
special  subjects.  The  system  of  classification  used  is  the  Dewey  Decimal 
Classification. 

Supplementing  the  shelved  volumes  in  the  library  are  reference  files 
of  pamphlets  and  clippings,  a  picture  collection  of  approximately  8,000 
items,  and  current  and  back  files  of  magazines.  Current  periodicals,  which 
include  160  general  and  professional  magazines,  are  arrannged  on  open 
shelves  in  the  periodical  department. 

In  addition  to,  the  college  library,  there  is  a  children's  library  in  the 
Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  This  library  may  be  used  by  the  college  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach,  as  well  by  the  pupils  and  faculty  of  the 
elementary  school.  A  well-balanced  collection  of  2,200  books  for  children 
is  available  here. 

All  entering  students  receive  instruction  designed  to  develop  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  library.  Use  of  the  library  is  required  by  all  de- 
partments, for  supplementary  reading  of  periodicals,  indexes,  and  general 
reference  material. 

Students  of  the  college  have  access  to  libraries  in  Baltimore.  The 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  (Baltimore's  public  library),  with  its  large 
collection  of  books  at  the  main  central  building  and  at  many  branches 
throughout  the  city,  provides  extensive  opportunities  for  students'  use. 
Outstanding  among  the  other  libraries  are  the  Peabody  Library,  the 
Library  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  the  Maryland  Diocesan 
Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  Maryland  Museum  of  Art,  which  is  open 
for  reference  and  research  and  from  which  slides  and  cards  may  be 
borrowed  for  use  by  students. 

Curriculum  Laboratory 

The  curriculum  Laboratory  is  a  division  of  the  library.  It  is  operated 
cooperatively  by  the  college  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  for 
the  purpose  of  familiarizing  students  and  teachers  with  materials  of  in- 
struction and  providing  opportunities  to  groups  of  teachers  for  working 
on  curriculum  problems. 

Gymnasium 

The  latest  addition  to  the  college  buildings  is  the  gymnasium,  which 
was  completed  during  the  1942-43  session.  This  building,  modern,  and 
completely  equipped,  is  the  center  of  physical  and  health  activities  of  the 
college. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 
Newell  Hall 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  the  main  dormitory.    The  unit  of  arrangement,  fully  carried  out 
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on  the  first  two  floors,  is  a  pair  of  rooms  with  a  bath  between  them.  Each 
room  accommodates  two  students.  The  third  floor  has  the  usual  dormitory 
arrangement  of  group  baths  at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 

The  infirmary,  well  equipped,  occupies  one  wing  of  the  first  floor  of 
Newell  Hall. 

The  dining  room  in  Newell  Hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hun- 
dred. Breakfast  and  luncheon  are  served  cafeteria  style,  but  the  dinner  is 
a  served  meal.  The  courtesies  of  social  living  become  a  part  of  the  regular 
student  life. 

The  dining  room  is  open  to  day  students  at  lunch  time. 

Richmond  Hall 

Richmond  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  former  principal,  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Richmond,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  This  dormitory  accomodates  students 
in  comfortable  rooms,  most  of  which  are  for  two  students.  There  are  a 
few  single  rooms.  The  social  room  on  the  first  floor  provides  facilities 
so  that  the  boarding  students  may  enjoy  their  leisure  time  and  receive 
their  friends. 

The  Cettoge 

Resident  men  students  live  in  "The  Cottage"  on  the  West  Campus 
and  have  their  meals  in  the  college  dining  room. 

RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Living  in  the  residence  halls  is  an  essential  part  of  the  educational 
program.  Parents  may  be  assured  that  their  daughters  and  sons  are  in 
the  hands  of  careful,  responsible,  and  experienced  institutional  directors. 
Efforts  are  made  to  interest  students  in  recreation  and  social  activities 
as  a  needful  supplement  to  study  and  routine.  Social  functions,  such  as 
class  entertainments,  teas,  receptions,  and  dances,  are  planned,  with 
faculty  cooperation,  for  all  students.  The  social  education  of  the  students 
is  considered  important. 

The  social  and  recreational  activities,  in  addition  to  the  program  of 
serious  studies,  are  considered  suflicient  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  student. 
Visitors  are  received  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  Sunday  after- 
noons. Students  must  register  their  visitors  as  a  part  of  the  college 
guidance  program. 

Parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week-end  home  privi- 
leges for  their  sons  and  daughters  ofte^ier  than  once  a  month. 

Religious  interests  of  the  students  are  cared  for  through  the  Student 
Christian  Association.  Chapel  exercises  are  held  in  the  dormitory  one 
morning  each  week.  Vesper  services  are  held  once  a  month  under  the 
auspicies  of  the  Student  Christian  Association.  Cordial  cooperation  is 
maintained  between  the  college  and  the  clergymen  of  the  various  churches 
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in  Towson  and  Baltimore,  so  that  the  resident  students  may  be  encour- 
aged to  attend  regularly  the  church  atid  Sunday-school  service  of  their 
own  choice. 

Dormitory  living  is  managed  through  a  student  government  associa- 
tion honor  system.  Students  make  and  enforce  all  rules  and  regulations 
having  to  do  with  student  activities.  Matters  which  are  regulated  by  the 
home  and  the  college  in  cooperation  are  administered  by  the  Director  of 
Student  Activities  and  the  resident  staff. 

A  student  who  has  reserved  a  room  and  has  entered  the  dormitory 
must  hold  her  reservation  for  the  year,  unless  she  withdraws  because 
of  weak  scholarship  or  ill  health.  Boarding  students  may  not  withdraw 
to  become  day  students,  except  for  change  of  residence  or  by  special 
permission  of  the  president.  Baltimore  students  may  transfer  to  their 
homes  during  the  term  of  student  teaching. 

Students  may  not  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere  unless  the  dormitory 
is  filled  to  capacity,  in  which  case  the  college  will  place  students  in  homes 
of  hostesses  affiliated  with  the  college  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
college.  Any  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  president. 

What  a  Resident  Student  Should  Bring 

Every  student  must  bring  for  personal  use:  furnishings  for  a  bed — 
single  sheets,  pillowcases,  spread,  blankets,  and  quilted  mattress  pad*, 
size  72x30  inches,  towels,  toilet  soap,  two  laundry  bags,  and  one  heavy 
sweater  to  prevent  colds  during  the  winter  when  students  travel  between 
buildings.  Bed  linen  and  towels  must  be  marked  with  standard  markers 
giving  full  name  of  student. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  full  staff  of  employees,  and  the  in- 
crease in  costs  of  all  essential  materials,  make  it  necessary  to  require 
students  to  have  their  personal  laundry  done  at  home.  Unless  contrary 
notice  is  given,  students  may  have  bed  linens  and  towels  laundered  at  the 
college. 

ATHLETICS 

The  college  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts,  a  modern 
gymnasium,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational  activities. 
In  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled  classes  in  physical  education, 
students  may  choose  electives  which  are  held  in  the  late  afternoons. 

With  the  return  of  men  students,  the  college  'is  again  participating 
in  the  sports  program  of  the  Mason  Dixon  Conference.  There  are  com- 
petitive teams  in  basketball,  rifle,  wrestling,  track,  tennis,  and  baseball. 
Competition  is  scheduled  with  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Randolph  Macon 
College,  Catholic  Univers'ity,  Gallaudet,  and  other  colleges  in  the  Mason 
Dixon  league. 

♦Mattress  pad  can  be  purchased  in  the  college  bookshop. 
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The  women's  atheltic  activities  include  volleyball,  hockey,  basketball, 
archery,  tennis,  softball,  soccer,  bowling,  and  badminton.  Each  spring  a 
competitive  interclass  demonstration  of  dancing,  stunts,  and  games  is 
held.  Throughout  the  year  there  is  opportunity  for  competitive  play  in 
the  various  sports. 

Women  Students 

Women  students  must  wear  the  complete  gymnasium  uniform  for 
all  athletics.  All  entering  students  should  order  uniforms  before  the  first 
week  of  college.  The  outfit  includes  suit,  low  white  sneakers,  and  socks. 
Each  student  should  own  two  suits  in  order  that  she  may  always  present 
a  neat  appearance. 

Students  will  receive  notice  about  purchase  of  suits  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  college. 

Men  Students 

Each  mian  is  required: 

To  secure  a  regulation  uniform  consisting  of  shorts,  sleeveless  jersey, 
sweat  pants,  sweat  shirt,  socks  and  suitable  footwear  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  activities. 

To  keep  all  athletic  equipment  neat  and  clean. 

To  mark  athletic  costumes.  (This  is  essential  for  efficient  collection 
and  distribution.  Use  markers,  tags,  indelible  pencil.) 

To  secure  a  locker  in  the  gymnasium.  (A  deposit  of  50  cents  is  re- 
quired for  keys.) 

To  be  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him. 

Special  caution  must  be  observed  in  the  care  of  towels,  athletic  uni- 
forms, balls,  bats,  etc.  This  equipment  is  very  expensive  and  loss  of  any 
article  will  be  charged  to  the  breakage  fee  of  the  offenders.  Group  charges 
are  sometimes  made. 

STUDENT  WELFARE 

Health  Service 

The  health  of  each  student  is  carefully  safeguarded.  A  resident 
physician  and  a  trained  nurse  are  full-time  members  of  the  staff.  In 
order  to  discover  remedial  or  serious  physical  defects,  every  student 
is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  upon  entrance,  and  parents 
are  notified  of  the  results  of  these  examinations.  Each  subsequent  year 
there  is  a  thorough  re-examination. 

A  student  found  to  have  a  serious  physical  defect  or  chronic  disease 
which  will  prevent  the  student  from  engaging  in  the  required  physical 
education  courses  may  not  be  admitted  to  the  college.  A  student  is  expect- 
ed to  correct  remediable  defects  immediately  after  enrolling  in  the  college. 
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If  a  student  becomes  ill  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  to  need  X-ray  or 
special  treatments,  or  if  a  student  suffers  an  injury  on  the  athletic  field 
or  in  any  physical  education  class,  the  college  does  not  assume  financial 
responsibility  in  such  cases.  The  college  pledges  itself,  however,  to  assume 
such  responsibility  as  can  be  met  through  infirmary  service.  In  case  of 
contagious  disease  parents  are  notified  and  required  to  take  the  student 
away. 

In  Newell  Hall,  a  suite  of  five  rooms  is  set  aside  for  boarding  stu- 
dents for  infirmary  purposes.  There  is  a  special-diet  kitchen  for  the  in- 
firmary service. 

The  Advisory  System 

Upon  entrance,  each  student  is  assigned  an  adviser  who  continues  in 
this  capacity  for  a  one-year  period.  When  a  student  enters  his 
sophomore  year,  he  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  adviser  for  the 
remaining  three  years  in  the  college.  A  friendly  relationship  is  thus 
established  between  a  faculty  member  and  the  students  he  advises,  so  that 
the  student  is  encouraged  to  bring  his  personal  problems  to  the  ad- 
viser. In  addition  to  seeking  guidance  from  faculty  advisers,  students 
are  encouraged  to  consult  the  president,  the  instructors,  and  the  registrar 
on  academic  and  personal  problems.  Cumulative  personnel  records  for 
all  students  are  kept  in  the  registrar's  office  and  are  available  to  advisers 
and  other  instructors  working  with  students. 

Orientation  Program  for  Freshmen 

The  freshmen  report  to  the  college  before  the  upper  classmen  arrive. 
Through  a  program  of  work  and  recreation  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  campus,  their  instructors,  and  their  schedules.  These  activities  extend 
over  a  period  of  three  days.  The  first  day  is  given  to  registration  and  to 
conferences  with  faculty  advisers;  at  this  time  responsible  student 
officers  of  the  college,  members  of  Freshmen  Advisory  Council  (F.A.C.) 
assist  in  conducting  the  freshmen  into  the  college.  On  the  two  succeeding 
days,  the  mornings  are  given  to  the  testing  program.  The  sudents  of 
F.A.C.  plan  social  programs  for  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  An  im- 
pressive ceremony,  the  induction  into  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion called  "The  Lighting  of  the  Way"  discloses  to  the  newcomers  the 
spirit  of  the  college. 

Freshmen  Mothers  Week- End 

On  a  specified  week-end  in  November  the  mothers  of  all  freshmen  are 
invited  to  be  guests  of  the  college.  Conferences  are  held  with  individual 
faculty  members  whereby  a  mother  may  discuss  the  progress  of  her 
son  or  daughter.  A  group  meeting  of  faculty  members  and  mothers  is 
held  in  which  the  aims  of  the  college  and  students  problems  are  discussed. 
This  week-end  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  orientation  pro- 
gram of  the  freshmen. 
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Assembly 

The  assembly  programs  of  the  college  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  offerings  of  the  institution.  A  committee  composed  of 
faculty  members  and  students  plans  the  programs  for  the  year.  Out- 
standing speakers  and  artists  from  the  fields  of  economics,  art,  literature, 
science,  and  music  are  brought  to  the  college  each  year.  It  is  often  possible 
to  secure  speakers  by  cooperation  with  other  cultural  associations  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Maryland. 

One  assembly  period  each  month  is  devoted  to  a  chapel  service  volun- 
tarily attended  and  conducted  by  students  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

The    Book    Shop 

Under  the  management  of  the  college  a  book  shop  is  operated  for 
the  convenience  of  the  students.  Such  materials  as  notebooks,  pencils, 
paper,  mimeographed  outlines  of  courses,  books,  stationery,  postcards, 
and  souvenirs  are  sold.  The  Book  Shop  assists  the  successive  classes 
in  handling  the  purchase  of  their  class  pins  and  class  rings,  and  renders 
various  services  to  the  students. 

Placement  of  Graduates 

Although  the  college  has  no  designated  bureau  of  appointments  the 
registrar's  office  offers  placement  service  to  graduates  and  assists  school 
administrators  in  finding  teachers  to  fill  vacancies.  Each  year  the  com- 
plete records  of  the  graduates  are  furnished  to  the  superintendents  of 
Baltimore  counties  in  which  the  students  are  appointed.  These  records 
show  objectively  the  candidate's  fitness  for  teaching.  They  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  student's  scholastic  record  and  an  estimate  of  personal  char- 
acteristics. The  superintendents  report  that  these  records  are  of  great 
value  in  placing  graduates  in  teaching  positions. 

LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Borrowing   for   on   Education    Is  a   Good    Investment" 

There  are  a  number  of  loans  which  are  available  to  students  whose 
credentials  are  satisfactory.  A  student  requesting  a  loan  should  make 
application  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Student 
Loan  Fund.  Letters  of  recommendations  must  be  filed  with  the  application. 
The  student's  scholastic  record  in  college  must  be  satisfactory.  The 
loans  are  made  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  are  payable  on  demand, 
but  can  usually  be  renewed  until  after  graduation  or  until  a  student  has 
received  an  appointment. 

Freshmen  students  are  eligible  for  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship 
Loan.  The  Albert  S.  Cook  Seholarship  Loan  for  Freshmen  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  as  a  tribute  to 
Dr.  Cook  who  retired  from  active  service  as  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  February  1,  1942.    This  scholarship  loan  is  granted  to  a  fresh- 
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man  student  who  meets  the  requirements  for  eligibility  passed  by  the 
faculty  committee  making  the  award.  Students  should  apply  to  the  Albert 
S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  Committee,  Maryland  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, 1005  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore  -  1,  Md. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Richmond,  who  was  connected  with  the  college  as  student,  teacher,  princi- 
pal, and  dean  of  women  for  55  years  from  its  beginning.  The  fund  has 
been  increased  by  gifts  from  the  Alumni  Association.  The  Sarah  E. 
Richmond  Fund  is  the  largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  dispensed  by  a 
special  Alumni  Committee  consisting  of:  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  Mrs. 
Grace  Carroll,  and  Mr.  George  Schluderburg.  Requests  for  loans  from 
this  fund  may  be  made  direct  to  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  5002  York  Road, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  or  the  requests  will  be  forwarded  to  the  committee  from 
the  registrar's  office. 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian  Jackson 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship were  established  by  the  students  of  the  college  in  memory  of  class- 
mates who  died. 

The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the  Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship 
were  established  by  the  Normal  aaid  Pestalozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class 
of  1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from  the  senior  class  of  that  year. 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  preferably  for  men,  was 
established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of  Wellsville,  New  York,  in  honor 
of  her  husband  who  was  greatly  interested  in  teacher  education. 

The  graduating  classes  of  1931,  1934  and  1940  gave  gifts  to  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Fund.  These  loans  are  called  the  Eunice  K.  Crahtree  Loan 
Fund,  the  Pauline  Rutledge  Fund,  and  the  Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund  in 
honor  of  the  honorary  advisers  of  these  classes. 

In  1933  the  Student  Loan  Fund  suffered  losses  in  the  bank  failures 
and  the  Faculty  and  Students  gave  gifts  to  supplement  the  Fund.  This 
is  known  as  the  19S3  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  of  Baltimore  have  been  liberal  im  making 
loans  to  students.  In  addition  to  annual  loans,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  each  year  awards  a  fifty  dollar  scholarship  to  a 
student  recommended  by  the  college. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  $100 
to  the  loan  fund  in  1929  as  a  permanent  gift  and  in  1935  added  another 
$100  to  this  amount.  A  student  from  Washington  County  is  given  pre- 
ference when  a  loan  from  this  fund  is  granted. 

In  memory  of  Minnie  Medwedeff,  a  former  instructor  in  the  college, 
her  father  has  established  an  annual  scholarship.  This  award  is  made 
to  an  outstanding  student  selected  by  the  trustees  of  this  fund.  It  is 
known  as  the  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Endowmerit  Scholarship. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carlej'^,  who  came  as  Registrar  to  the  college  in  1923, 
passed  away  in  1936  after  a  lingering  illness.  Her  family  and  friends 
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presented  a  loan  fund  in  her  name  to  help  worthy  students.  lb  is  known 
as  the  Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund. 

Mrs.  Grace  Boryer  Downin,  former  supervisor  of  schools  in  Washing- 
ton County,  made  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  college  in  1942 
which  is  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  students  needing  financial  help.  This  fund 
is  known  as  the  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  wife  of  the  late  Congress- 
man J.  Charles  Linthicum,  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Class  of  1886, 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  became  heir  to  a  share  in  the  in- 
come from  the  residue  of  her  estate  for  scholarship  purposes.  The  fund 
is  administered  by  the  trustees  of  The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholar- 
ship Fund  and  is  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  on  the  advice  of 
the  president  of  the  college. 

Loons: 

The  total  amounts  available  for  loans  follow : 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund $8,000.00 

The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund 50.00 

Class  of  1914  Scholarship  Loan  Fund 135.00 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (for  men  only) 402.00 

Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund 90.00 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund 100.00 

The  Martha  Richmond  Loan  Fund 180.00 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund 100.00 

Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund 100.00 

General  Scholarship  Fund 175.00 

Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1927) 500.00 

Washington  County  Alumni  Unit  Loan  Fund 200.00 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1931)..  200.00 

1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students 700.00 

Pauline  Rutledge  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1934)  ..  200.00 

Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund 450.00 

Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1940) 100.00 

Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  (For  Freshmen  only)  100.00 

The  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund 1,000.00 

Scholarships: 

Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Scholarship  (Awarded  annu- 
ually)  $150.00 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Scholarship 

(Awarded  annually)    50.00 

The  Helen   Aletta   Linthicum    Scholarships,   to   be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  of  the 
i  fund  (For  1946-47)   $2,000.00 
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EXPENSES 

Tuition  for  Maryland  Students 

The  Maryland  State  Teachers  College  charge  no  tuition  to  Mary- 
land students  enrolled  in  the  Teacher  Education  Curriculum. 

Cost  for  Maryland   Resident  Students 

The  cost  for  a  resident  student  for  the  regular  academic  year  is 
*$216.00  for  room  and  board.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  All  ex- 
penses are  payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance,  $108.00  on  the 
opening  day  of  each  semester.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  athletic  fee 
of  $5.00  to  be  paid  each  year.  A  breakage  fee  of  $5.00  is  deposited  by  each 
student.  This  fee  is  refunded  when  a  student  graduates  or  withdraws 
from  the  college,  if  there  is  no  charge  against  his  record. 

A  student  activities  fee  of  $10.00  is  collected  at  the  request  of  the 
student  body  and  is  payable  at  the  time  of  the  fall  registration. 

All  women  resident  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  dormitory 
and  limited  rooming  facilities  for  men  students  are  available.  All  res- 
ident students  are  subject  to  the  disciplinary  control  of  the  college. 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  increase  this  due  to  rising  costs  of  food. 

Room  Reservation  Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  of  all  applicants  who 
desire  to  board  at  the  college  and  should  be  sent  with  the  application 
blank.  This  fee  is  deducted  from  the  amount  due  upon  entrance,  and  no 
refund  of  this  amount  will  be  made  after  two  weeks  preceding  the 
opening  of  college. 

Cost  for  Out-of-State  Students 

Students  who  are  not  legal  residents  of  Maryland  and  who  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  may  be  admitted.  Priority,  however,  is  given  to 
Maryland  residents.  The  out-of-state  student  pays  a  tuition  of  $200.00 
per  academic  year,  $216.00  for  room  and  board,  $5.00  breakage  fee 
(which  is  refunded  if  there  is  no  charge  against  his  record),  the  $5.00 
athletic  fee  and  the  $10.00  student  activities  fee. 

Athletic    Fee 

All  students  will  be  required  to  pay  an  athletic  fee  of  $5.00  at  the 
beginning  of  each  academic  year. 

The   Breakage  Fee 

A  breakage  or  property  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  each  student 
entering  the  college  for  the  first  time.  This  fee  is  refunded  when  the 
student  graduates  or  withdraws,  if  he  has  no  charge  against  his  rec- 
ord. In  addition  to  individual  breakage  charges,  there  are  group  losses 
and  breakages  which  are  prorated  and  charged  to  the  students  involved. 
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Late   Registration   Fee 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  date  of  registration  named  in 
the  calendar  is  required  to  pay  a  late  entrance  fee  of  $2.00. 

The  Activities   Fee 

On  registration  day  of  each  academic  year  every  student  is  required 
to  pay  an  activities  fee  of  $10.00.  This  money  belongs  to  the  student 
body  and  is  used  for  class  dues  and  for  furthering  such  activities  as 
student  publications,  athletics,  dramatics,  the  student  government  asso- 
ciation, and  for  financing  assembly  programs. 

There  will  be  no  refund  of  the  activities  fee  after  the  first  two  weeks 
following  registration. 

SUMMARY   OF    EXPENSES 


Maryland  Residents 

Board     and     Room 

*$108.00 

$108.00 

216.00 

Athletic  fee 

5.00 

- 

5.00 

Activities  fee 

10.00 

- 

10.00 

Breakage  fee,  refundable  • 

■  all 

freshmen  or  transfer  st 

udents 

5.00 

5.00 

$123.00 

$108.00 

$231.00 

or 

or 

$128.00 

$236.00 

Out-Of-State-Students 

Surcharge  in  addition  to  fees  as  shown  above  $100.00      $100.00 
*Deduct  $10.00  from  this  amount  if  a  room  reservation  fee  has 

been  paid.    It  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  charges  for  board  and 

room  due  to  rising  costs  of  food. 

Note:    Students  purchase  books  through  the  College  Book  Shop.     The 

estimate  of  the  cost  of  required  books  is  $10.00. 

Medical  Reimbursement 

There  is  a  Medical  Reimbursement  plan  available  to  all  students. 
This  plan  guarantees  to  reimburse  the  parent  for  any  medical  expense 
which  may  arise  from  an  accident  in  which  a  student  is  injured  during  the 
school  year.  The  cost  is  $7.50  for  women  and  $10.00  for  men.  Students  de- 
siring this  medical  coverage  will  make  application  at  the  business  office. 

Transcripts 

One  transcript  of  a  student's  record  will  be  issued  free  of  charge. 
A  charge  of  $1.00  is  made  for  a  second  and  each  subsequent  transcript. 
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WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  COLLEGE 

A  student  leaving  the  college  during  any  session  must  fill  out  a 
withdrawal  card  and  file  it  In  the  registrar's  office  before  he  is  con- 
sidered ofiicially  withdrawn.  This  is  necessary  before  a  student  is  en- 
titled to  any  refund  of  fees  that  may  be  due  him. 

Refunds 

As   a   basis   for   making   refunds    to    students   who    withdraw,   the 
following  plan  ^s  used: 
Day  Students 

1.  A  day  student  who  pays  tuition  and  who  withdraws  within  two 
weeks  of  his  initial  enrollment  shall  have  refunded  the  tuition 
charged  for  that  semester  less  $10. 

2.  A  day  student  who  pays  tuition  and  who  withdraws  later  than  two 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  any  semester  shall  receive  no  refund 
of  tu'ition  for  the  half-semester  in  which  the  withdrawal  occurs. 

Resident  Students 

1.  A  resident  student  who  withdraws  within  two  weeks  of  his  initial 
enrollment  shall  have  refunded  the  amount  paid  for  room  and  board 
m'mus  the  charge  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his  residence  at  the 
college,  and  if  he  pays  tuition  shall  have  refunded  also  the  tuition 
which  he  has  paid  less  $10. 

2.  A  resident  student  who  withdraws  later  than  two  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  any  semester  will  be  charged  for  room  and  board  for 
one  week  in  excess  of  his  residence  at  the  college  and  if  he  pays 
tuition  shall  receive  no  refund  for  the  half-semester  in  which  the 
withdrawals  occur. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  blanks  for  admission  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Such  blanks  should  be  sent  to  the  college  at  least  a  month  in  advance  of 
the  date  of  entrance  so  the  student  can  receive  full  information  concern- 
ing his  admission  status  and  instructions  regarding  registration.  If  after 
making  a  room  reservation,  an  applicant  finds  he  cannot  enter  the  col- 
lege as  planned  he  should  notify  the  Registrar  at  once  so  the  reserva- 
tion can  be  released.  The  room  reservation  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  deducted 
from  the  fixed  charges  upon  registration  or  returned  to  the  student  if  the 
student  cancels  his  reservation  two  weeks  or  more  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  college. 

Additional    Information 

Additional  information  and  answers  to  particular  questions  that  stu- 
dents or  parents  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

Address:  The  Registrar 

State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
Towson  -  Baltimore  -  4,   Maryland 
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PROFESSIONAL  INFORMATION 

State  Teachers  Certificate 

Each  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers  College  is  eligible  to  receive 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 
Education  from  the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  certificate  is 
valid  for  elementary  school  teaching  throughout  the  counties  of  the  State 
for  three  years  and  is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  experience 
and   professional   spirit. 

The  Baltimore  City  graduates  must  take  the  professional  ex- 
aminations, the  successful  completion  of  which  places  them  on  the  eligible 
list  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  in  the  Baltimore  City  School 
System.  This  Civil  Service  plan  is  part  of  the  Oty  Charter  and  dates 
from  1898. 

Admission  Requirements 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school: 

Graduation  from  a  standard  public  high  school  or  accredited  non- 
public secondary  school  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  college. 

2.  Recommendation  by  the  high  school  principal  and  by  the  superin- 

tendent of  schools. 

The  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school  from  which 
the  applicant  was  graduated  and  also  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  "to  whose  area  the  school  is  located  are  required. 
Graduates  of  non-public  Maryland  schools  and  out-of-state  schools 
who  are  admitted  must  have  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school 
principal  and  must  have  completed  a  well-organized  curriculum  total- 
ing 16  imits  and  including  the  following  constants  requ'ired  for  grad- 
uation from  any  Maryland  public  high  school: 

English  4     units 

Mathematics   1        " 

Social  Sciences,  of  which  1  unit  must  be  in  United 

States  H'lstory  2        " 

Sciences   1        " 

Acceptable  electives   8        " 

Total  16 

3.  Scholarship. 

The  standards  for  students  entering  from  Baltimore  City  and  from 
the  counties,  though  based  on  different  marking  systems,  are  approxi- 
mately the  same.  They  are  as  follows: 
County  Students : 

The  scholarship  standard  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 
the  basis  for  certification  by  the  high  school  principal  for  college  entrance 
requires  that  the  applicant  shall  have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at 
least  60  per  cent  of  the  college  entrance  courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or 
higher  in  all  other  college  entrance  courses  taken  during  the  last  two 
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years  of  high  school.  Students  not  meeting  this  average  may  be  con- 
sidered for  admission  on  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  princi- 
pal and  the  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Baltimore  City  Students: 

The  agreement  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  the 
scholarship  standards  recommended  by  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners of  Baltimore  City  as  the  basis  of  certification  for  admission  to 
the  Teachers  College  is  that  the  student  must  have  made  an  average 
of  80  per  cent  in  the  last  tw^o  years  of  high  school  w^ork.  Students  not 
meeting  this  average  may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  high  school  principal  and  with  the  approval  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

4.  Health 

A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician  is  required 
for  admission. 

5.  Citizenship 

According  to  a  By-law  passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
only  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  in  the  public 
school  system  in  the  counties  or  admitted  to  the  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

6.  Advanced  Standing 

An  applicant  for  advanced  standing  who  presents  a  record  of  honor- 
able dismissal  from  the  last  college  attended  may  be  allowed  credit  for 
college  work  completed  in  so  far  as  the  work  approximates  courses 
offered  at  the  Teachers  College.  No  transfer  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
courses  in  which  the  applicant  has  made  D  grades.  The  advanced  stand- 
ing is  provisional  until  the  student  has  established  a  satisfactory  record 
in  the  college. 

A  transfer  student  must  earn  the  last  year  of  credit  (thirty-two 
semester  hours)  at  the  Teachers  College  which  awards  the  degree. 
If  the  applicant  has  been  graduated  from  a  two-or  three-year  curric- 
ulum at  one  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Colleges  the  requirements 
may  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  one  semester. 

7.  Transfers  from  one  Maryland  Teachers  College  to  Another 

A  properly  qualified  student  may  enter  any  one  of  the  three  Mary- 
land Teachers  Colleges  but,  when  a  choice  of  schools  has  been  made, 
no  transfer  to  another  Maryland  Teachers  College  shall  be  permitted 
under  any  conditions  or  at  any  time,  except  by  written  permission  from 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  after  the  request  for  transfer  has 
been  acted  on  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  student  who  has 
failed  in  one  or  more  courses  will  by  that  fact  be  debarred  from  obtain- 
ing a  transfer. 

The  Pledge  to  Teach   in  the   State  of  Maryland 

Every  student  enrolling  in  the  State  Teachers  College  is  required  to 
sign  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Maryland  immediately  following 
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graduation.  If  only  the  last  year's  work  is  taken  at  the  college,  the  pledge 
to  teach  shall  cover  one  year. 

The  pledge  becomes  effective  only  if  the  applicant  completes  the  four- 
year  course  at  the  college. 

Student  Load 

Sixteen  semester  hours  constitutes  the  normal  student  load  for  a 
semester  and  only  upon  approval  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Academ- 
ic Standing  may  a  student  register  for  a  heavier  schedule.  No  student 
is  permitted  to  carry  more  than  eighteen  hours  in  any  one  semester. 

Attendance  and  Punctuality 

There  is  no  system  of  "cuts"  in  the  college  but  students  building 
up  unsatisfactory  attendance  records  are  warned  by  the  registrar.  Un- 
less improvement  is  shown  these  cases  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing.  Attendance  records  are  considered  in  the  promotion 
and  retention  of  students.  A  student  for  whom  a  special  or  out-of-schedule 
examination  is  given  for  a  reason  other  than  severe  illness  may  not  re- 
ceive more  than  a  passing  grade  on  that  examination. 

System  of  Marking 

Grades  are  designed  by  the  following  symbols  A,  B,  C  +  ,  C,  C-, 
D,  F,  Incomplete.  D  is  the  lowest  passing  mark,  but  is  considered 
unsatisfactory;  F  is  a  failure  which  means  that  the  course  so  marked 
must  be  repeated.  An  Incomplete  should  be  removed  during  the  three 
weeks  following  the  close  of  the  course  and  unless  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  that  time  becomes  a  failure. 

Standards  of  Work  Required 

A  student  must  maintain  an  average  of  C  in  order  to  be  in  good  stand- 
ing in  the  college.  Failure  in  a  subject  makes  it  necessary  for  student  to 
remain  longer  in  college.  A  course  which  a  student  is  repeating  may  not 
be  added  to  a  regular  program  of  studies.  Any  student  who  receives  more 
than  two  failures  during  any  one  term  or  who  accumulates  a  high  per- 
centage of  D  grades  on  his  record  may  be  asked  to  withdraw.  The  com- 
plete records  of  students  are  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Standing  and  both  academic  and  personality  development  are  considered 
in  the  action.  A  person  failing  to  make  an  average  of  C  in  any  one  sem- 
ester is  placed  on  probation  and  must  make  a  satisfactory  average  by 
the  close  of  the  following  semester. 

Students  are  required  to  repeat  courses  they  have  failed  before 
undertaking  the  professional  courses  of  the  junior  year.  Parents  are  kept 
informed  of  the  progress  of  their  son  or  daughter. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree 

To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  a 
student  must  earn  credit  for  four  full  years  of  work,  or  128  semester 
hours  and  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum  which  he  elects 
to  follow. 

THE  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  dual  in 
character  and  purpose.  It  involves  educating  individuals  to  be  effective 
citizens  as  well  as  sucessful  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Teachers  College  offers  a  program  of  studies  which  provides 
for  broad  foundations  in  fields  of  knowledge  useful  to  every  educated 
American  citizen-of-the-world.  The  program  makes  available  what  re- 
search and  science  have  to  offer  a  teacher  for  himself  and  for  his  work. 

The  teaching  profession,  like  the  medical  profession,  is  a  social 
occupation.  Teachers  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  human  beings.  The 
practices,  the  problems,  the  objectives  are  all  related  to  human  beings. 
It  might  be  said  that  human  beings  are  the  "raw  materials"  of  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Teachers  must  therefore  have  thorough  knowledge  of 
pupils  as  immature  but  maturing  individuals.  They  must  have  thorough 
understanding  of  the  great  bodies  of  scientific  knowledge  about  human 
development,  motivation,  learning,  alid  behavior  which  modern  science  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher.  Teachers  must  also  know  and  under- 
stand the  world  in  which  pupils  live.  They  must  be  aware  of  the  social 
and  physical  forces  which  have  their  impact  upon  the  individual  and  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  interactions  which  operate  betwen  the  individual 
and  his  physical  and  social  environment.  The  curriculum  therefore  in- 
cludes basic  areas  of  knowledge  and  experle'nce  which  give  background 
for  understanding  human  living.  Courses  are  so  organized  as  to  provide 
the  student  such  a  succession  of  experiences  as  will  insure  continuous 
maturation  of  his  powers  and  skills  consistent  with  the  scholastic  and 
vocational  requirements  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  areas  include: 

1.  Those  sciences  that  give  insight  and  knowledge  of  the  human  being 
as  a  gT'Owing,  maturing,  and  developing  organism. 

2.  Those  sciences  which  give  insight  and  understanding  of  the  motives, 
sentiments,  and  patterns  of  thought  of  the  individual  at  different 
levels  of  maturity. 

3.  Those  sciences  that  give  the  students  understanding  of  social  and 
cultural  patterns  which  impinge  upon  the  personality  of  an  indi- 
vidiual  and  to  which  he  must  react. 

4.  Those  arts  and  sciences  in  which  the  student  can  achieve  recognition 
to  such  degree  that  self-esteem  and  self-confidence  are  established 
as  part  of  his  vocational  equipment. 
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5.      Those  arts  and  exneriences  that  will  insure  to  the  teacher  adequate 

membership  in  the  culture  that  he  represents. 

The  various  courses  of  the  curriculum  are  related  and  offered  in 
sequemce  to  provide  a  planned  pattern  of  experience  for  professional  edu- 
cation. Subjects  which  are  usually  classified  as  general  education  courses 
are  selected  and  directed'  so  that  they,  too,  become  a  part  of  the  profes- 
sional education  of  the  prospective  teacher. 

CURRICULUM  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHING 
Prescribed  courses — 117  semester  hours 

Art:     Fundamentals   of  design   3  hours     6  hours 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  3  hours 

Education:     The  Elementary  School  Child 

and  H'ls  Curriculum   12  hours 

History  of  Education  2  hours 

Children's    Literature    3  hours 

Directed  Teaching,  including  teaching, 

instruction  in  principles  of  teaching, 

and  psychology  of  child  growth  and 

development  16  hours     33  hours 

English:     Composition    6  hours 

Survey  of  English  Literature  6  hours 

Elective  6  hours     18  hours 

(Three  hours  in  the  field  of  American  Literature) 

Health  &  Physical  Education: 

Health    Education — Physiology    3  hours 

Physical  Education    6  hours     9  hours 

Mathematics:     The  Development  and  Nature 

of  the  Number  System  3  hours     3  hours 

Music:     Music  Appreciation  and  Mus'ic  Fun- 
damentals       6  hours     6  hours 

Psychology:  Human  Growth  and  Development    3  hours 

Problems  of  Adjustment  3  hours     6  hours 

Science:    Biological  Science  6  hours 

Physical  Science  6  hours     12  hours 

Social  Sciences:     History  of  United  States...  6  hours 

European  History  -  History  of  Culture  6  hours 

Geography:  Elements  of  Geography...  6  hours 

Elective  6  hours     24  hours 

Free  Electives — 11  semester  hours 

Students  will  be  permitted  to  take  electives  in  any  department  in 
which  they  wish.  They  may  take  9  hours  in  any  one  department  in  addit- 
ion to  the  required  courses  in  that  department.  Electives  may  be  chosen 
In  two  or  more  departments. 
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This  program  of  students  represents  the  basic  core  of  courses  adopted 
by  the  faculties  of  the  state  teachers  colleges  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  approved  by  the  Maryland  State 
Board  of  Education,  1943-1944. 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  \H  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 

Prescribed  courses — 104  semester  hours 

Art:     Fundamentals   of   Design    3  hours 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 3  hours  6  hours 

Education:     The  Junior  High  School  Child 

and  His  Curriculum 10  hours 

Student  Teaching  16  hours  26  hours 

English:     Composition  6  hours 

Survey  of  English  Literature  6  hours 

Elective 6  hours  18  hours 

(Three  hours  in  the  field  of  American  Literature) 

Health  &  Physical  Education: 

Health  Education — Physiology  3  hours 

Physical  Education  6  hours  9  hours 

Mathematics:     The  Development  and  Nature 

of  the  Number  System  3  hours  3  hours 

Music:     Appreciation  and   Fundamentals   3  hours  3  hours 

Psychology:  Human  Growth  and  Development     3  hours 

Problems  of  Adjustment 3  hours  6  hours 

Science:     Biological  Science  6  hours 

Physical  Science  6  hours  12  hours 

Social    Science:     History   of   United   States...  6  hours 

European  History  -  History  of  Culture  6  hours 

Geography:     Elements  of  Geography....  6  hours 

Elective 3  hours  21  hours 

Electives — 24  semester  hours 

Eighteen  hours  of  prescribed  and  elective  courses  will  be  required 
for  specilization  in  a  subject.  Each  college  will  determine  its  own  special 
offerings,  depending  on  its  faculty  and  laboratory  facilities.  The  pres- 
cribed courses  in  the  special  fields  should  be  uniform  in  the  four  teacher 
colleges.  They  should  be  recommended  by  the  subject  departments  of  the 
four  colleges  and  agreed  upon  by  the  State  Superintendent's  Committee, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent's  Committee  on  Certifica- 
tion.   The  elective  courses  should  be  left  to  the  separate  colleges. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Numbering    of   Courses 

Courses  are  numbered  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

Courses  numbered  100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for  freshmen. 
Courses  numbered  200-299  inclusive  are  primarily  for  sophomores. 
Courses  numbered  300-399  inclusive  are  primarily  for  juniors. 
Courses  numbered  400-499  inclusive  are  primarily  for  seniors. 

ART 

Mrs.  Brouwer  Mrs.  Robinson 

The  art  courses  provide  students  with  means  for  self-expression. 
An  evaluation  of  the  many  experiences  for  themselves  and  for  the  children 
with  whom  they  work  results  in  increased  understandings  and  better 
social  adjustments.  The  use  of  the  materials  of  art  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  appreciations  and  stimulates  cultural  pursuits.  Museum  visits 
and  other  excursions  supplement  campus  activities. 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  art  may  elect  courses  in  art  in 
addition  to  those  courses  prescribed  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
A  student  may  elect  nine  credit  hours  in  art  beyond  the  art  requirements 
and  may  elect  an  art  practicum  in  Education  302-6b. 
Art  103 — Fundamentals  of  Design 
4  hours  per  week.       (Credit  3  hours) 

The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  space  arts  from  the  point  of 
view  of  balance,  proportion,  rhythm,  and  harmony,  and  aims  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  composition  and  design  as  expressed  in  several  art 
materials. 

Art  203 — Fine  and  Industrial  Art 
4  hours  per  week.       (Credit  3  hours) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  competence  in  art  expression. 
To  this  end  students  are  given  practice  in  applying  art  principles  to  the 
everyday  problems  of  home  and  community  living.  The  evolution  of 
representative  art  forms  from  primitive  times  to  the  present  will  be  con- 
sidered, so  that  students  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  and 
develop  an  interest  and  understanding  of  art  in  its  relation  to  the  present. 
Practicum  in  Art  Instruction  (Credited  as  Education  302-6b) 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour) 

Students  are  given  opportunity  to  participate  in  planning  and  teach- 
ing art  in  a  primary  and  an  intermediate  grade.  Two  classes  are 
scheduled  each  week  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  with  discussion  of  work, 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  following  each  class. 

Art  310 — Workshop  in  Handicrafts. 
4  hours  per  week.       (Credit  3  hours) 
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A  group  interested  in  special  crafts  and  their  development  will  plan 
work  with  wood,  cloth,  leather,  metal  paper,  paint,  and  tools  and  as  the 
plans  develop  will  call  on  the  campus  facilities  to  aid  them. 

Art  311 — Orientation  of  Art  Practices 
4  hours  per  week.       (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  the  course  suggested  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  students 
and  if  the  size  of  the  group  warrants  it,  might  be  offered  especially  for 
them  with  the  emphasis  on  their  special  problems.  Materials  in  relation 
to  class  room  needs  will  be  studied  in  a  work-shop  setting. 

Art  312 — Critique  of  Space  and  Allied  Arts 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  advanced  class  where  the  background  developed  in  the  basic 
courses,  finds  expression  in  a  variety  of  choices  of  problems  the  students 
wish  to  work  out  under  close  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

Art  ^10— Design  in  Illuminating  and  Lettering 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Design  in  lettering,  its  history,  its  use  in  the  classroom  and  for 
poster  work  will  be  taught.  The  design  and  structure  of  forms  leading 
to  book  design  and  making,  from  simple  scroll  to  the  sewed  book  and 
its  decoration  will  receive  attention. 

Art  Ull — Elements  of  Design 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Design  as  related  to  the  several  materials  of  art,  water  color,  oil, 
gesso,  leather,  metal,  wood,  cut  and  torn  paper,  and  other  available 
materials  will  be  taught  and  practice  provided  that  a  variety  of  experi- 
ences may  result. 

Art  412 — Design  as  it  Functions  in  Classroom  Activities 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Designs  of  costumes,  theory  and  practice  in  lighting,  and  simple 
assembly  room  problems  will  be  worked  out.  The  making  of  equipment 
that  will  facilitate  dramatizations  in  schools  will  receive  attention. 

Art  UlS — Textiles 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  design,  construction,  and  planning  of  equipment  related  to  tex- 
tiles and  the  making  of  textiles  and  wall  papers  will  give  practice  in 
weaving,  block  printing,  and  the  use  of  tempera. 

Art  il4 — Special  Art  Problems  Related  to  Individual  Students 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Where  students  show  unusual  ability  in  special  fields  a  limited  num- 
ber chosen  by  the  instructor  will  be  directed  in  the  development  and  the 
functioning  of  these  interests. 
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EDUCATION 

Miss  Bersch  Dr.  Moser 

Miss  Brown  Dr.  Scott 

Dr.  Crabtree  Miss  Steele 

Dr.  Dowell  Dr.  West 

Dr.  Hartley  Miss  Woodward 

As  students  acquire  a  rich  background  in  the  social  sciences,  the 
biological  and  physical  sciences,  art,  literature,  and  music,  and  become 
skillful  in  the  use  of  oral  and  written  language  and  competent  in  quan- 
titative thinking,  they  also  learn  how  to  make  each  of  these  areas  func- 
tion in  their  own  teaching.  The  teacher  education  program  is  planned 
to  provide  many  opportunities  for  students  to  work  with  and  study  child- 
ren. In  the  freshman  year  the  experiences  are  with  individuals  or  small 
groups  of  children  in  informal  situations.  After  students  gain  some 
understanding  of  human  behavior  from  their  course  in  general  psychol- 
ogy, they  study  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  one  or  two  groups 
of  children  and,  under  the  guidance  of  a  college  instructor,  direct  their 
learning  activities.  During  the  last  two  years  the  study  of  children  is 
continued  and  broadened  to  include  experiences  in  observing  and  teaching 
different  age  groups  in  several  elementary  schools.  In  addition  to  many 
and  varied  experiences  with  children,  students  study  and  evaluate  the 
contributions  of  research  in  methods  of  teaching,  use  of  instructional 
materials,  and  human  growth  and  development. 

Education  101 — Children's  Literature 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in 
children's  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student  to  obtain 
a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and  to  increase  his  aware- 
ness of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form. 

Education  302 — Curriculum  Materials  and  Methods 
16  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum:  An  experience  planned  and  directed 
by  the  entire  staff  to  help  prospective  teachers  see  life  in  the  school  in 
its  relation  to  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development 
of  children  of  elementary  school  age. 

The  underlying  principles  of  teaching  and  learning  are  developed 
through  observation  and  participation  in  the  work  of  the  laboratory 
schools.  Study  of  the  activities  of  children  is  supplemented  by  reading 
and  discussion.  Experiences  with  children  are  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  scientific  findings  in  child  development. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the  language  arts. 
Observations  are  made  at  the  various  learning  levels,  in  order  to  enable 
the  students  to  study  the  development  of  skills  and  to  help  them  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  reading  and  language  in  the  curriculum. 
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This  professional  experience  will  be  directed  through  four  courses 
in  teaching:  Teaching  Science,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  Teaching 
Mathematics,  and  a  Practicum  in  Art,  Music,  or  Physical  Education  In- 
struction. These  courses  will  be  coordinated  through  two  courses: — Ex- 
pression through  the  Language  Arts,  and  The  Child  and  his  curriculum. 
Education  302-1 — Social  Studies  for  Elementary  School  Teachers 
2  hours  per  week.       (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background 
of  information  upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary  school 
pupils  to  interpret  trends  in  modern  life,  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
experience  in  locating,  organizing,  synthesizing,  and  interpreting  funda- 
mental social  information,  and  to  consider  possible  approaches  to  social 
material  on  the  elementary  school  level.  To  accompolish  these  purposes 
a  number  of  carefully  selected  topics  will  be  chosen  for  detailed  study. 
The  content  will  be  drawn  from  the  fields  of  history,  geography,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  and  political  science. 
Education  302-2 — Science  in  the  Elementary  School 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  students 
realize  that  science  in  the  elementary  school  exists  for  the  child  and  for 
what  it  can  contribute  toward  his  personality  development.  Criteria  for 
selecting  science  experiences  for  children,  curriculum  construction  in  the 
light  of  modern  philosophies  of  education,  and  evaluating  the  results  of 
curriculum  experiences  of  children  are  dealt  with  as  results  of  the 
student's  experiences  in  observing  children  at  work. 
Education  302-3 — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School 

2  hours  per  week,     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  this  course  attention  is  devoted  to  the  organization  of  units  of 
instruction  in  arithmetic.  Unit  assignments  will  be  made  in  which  each 
student  will  be  given  experience  in  working  out  a  practical  plan  for  teach- 
ing some  important  topic  selected  from  the  course  of  study.  The  de- 
velopment will  be  based  upon  suggestions  from  the  course  of  study,  plus 
the  results  of  recent  scientific  investigations  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic. Teaching  materials  and  practices  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  with  which  mathematical  concepts  and 
principles  are  developed. 
Education  302-U — Expression  Through  the  Language  Arts 

3  hours  per  week.  (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  study  is  made  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in 
the  elementary  school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's  abilities 
to  use  language  more  effectively  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  lis- 
tening are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  instruction.  The  demonstration  schools 
provide  opportunities   for   observing   children's   reading,   and   oral  and 
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written  expression.     This  course  attempts  to  utilize  all  curricular  ex- 
periences as  representing  lang^uage  needs. 
Education  302-5 — The  Child  And  His  Curriculum 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  brief  study  of  the  growth  pattern  and  of  some  developmental 
tasks  of  children  is  made.  Through  readings,  discussions,  and  observation 
of  children  engaged  in  school  activities,  students  become  familiar  with 
pupil's  experiences  and  the  organization  and  sequence  of  activities  in  the 
curriculum  of  modern  elementary  schools.  This  course  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  synthesize  their  findings  in  regard  to  child  develop- 
ment, appropriate  learning  activities,  and  the  construction  and  use  of 
instructional  materials  from  the  other  Education  302  courses. 

Practicums 

Miss  MacDonald  Miss  Daniels 

Mrs.  Brouwer 

All  students  are  required  to  take  one  practicum.  They  may  elect 
art,  music,  or  physical  education.  Only  one  practicum  may  be  credited 
toward  the  degree.  It  will  be  credited  as  part  of  Education  302  and  for 
the  sake  of  record  will  be  allowed  1  hour  of  credit. 
Education  302-6a — Practicum  in  Music  Instruction 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  through  observation 
and  actual  practice  in  the  classroom,  with  children's  needs,  capabilities, 
and  responses  in  music  education.  The  work  of  the  class  is  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  a  primary  grade  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  for  the 
first  nine  consecutive  weeks  of  the  semester,  and  with  an  intermediate 
grade  for  the  second  nine  consecutive  weeks.  Demonstration  lessons, 
adapted  to  the  children's  needs,  and  involving  principles  and  techniques 
vital  to  an  enriched  and  varied  musical  program,  are  conducted  by  the 
instructor.  Under  guidance  and  supervision,  students  are  given  many 
opportunities  to  participate  in  the  planning  of  lessons,  in  actual  class- 
room teaching,  and  in  the  evaluating  of  work  accomplished. 

Education  302-6 — Practicum  in  Art  Instruction 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Students  are  given  opportunity  to  participate  in  planning  and  teach- 
ing art  in  a  primary  and  an  intermediate  grade.  Two  hours  each  week 
are  spent  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School,  one  class  period  is  given  to  plan- 
ning the  work  and  in  accomplishing,  on  a  college  level,  the  same  or  as- 
sociated problems. 

Education  302-8c — Practicum  in  Physical  Education  Instruction 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  this  course,  the  students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  teaching  of  physical  education  in  several  grades  of  the 
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Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  One  class  session  each  week  will  be  devoted  to 
planning  and  preparing  for  teaching,  and  the  next  session  will  be  given 
to  carrying  out  the  plans  with  the  children. 

Background  for  the  activities  used  in  this  course  must  be  gained  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  in  physical  education. 
Education  303  and  UOU — Directed  Teaching 
20  hours  per  week.  (Credit  16  hours.) 

Students  are  placed  in  teaching  centers  on  the  campus  or  in 
nearby  public  school  systems.  They  have  opportunities  to  observe  teach- 
ing, to  participate  in  work  with  children,  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
grades,  and  to  participate  in  all  other  activities  for  which  regularly  em- 
ployed teachers  are  responsible. 

Beside  participation  and  teaching,  the  work  of  the  student  teacher 
includes  individual  and  group  conferences  with  training  teachers  and 
supervisors.  Guidance  is  given  students  in  selecting  materials,  in  organ- 
izing materials  for  teaching  purposes  and  in  interpreting  them  in  terms 
of  guiding  children  in  the  total  educative  process.  Reasonable  skill  in- 
teaching  techniques  is  required  of  each  student,  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  enable  him  to  develop  an  effective  personality  and  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  education  in  practice. 
Education  311 — Primary  Principles  and  Materials 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  home  influences,  school  environment,  and 
personal  interests  of  children  in  the  primary  grades.  Persistent  prob- 
lems, such  as  those  concerned  with  physical  well-being,  intellectual 
growth,  and  character  development,  are  considered.  Criteria  for  organ- 
izing and  evaluating  experiences  gained  through  school  activities,  ex- 
cursions, and  units  of  subject  matter  are  developed. 

The  following  topics  are  emphasized:  the  maturation  of  the  indi- 
vidual child;  his  need  to  adjust  to  social  change;  the  development  of 
power  to  see  and  solve  vital  problems  of  personal  and  social  significance; 
the  importance  of  the  unity  of  purpose  and  practice;  the  necessity  to 
build  concepts  and  attitudes  basic  to  democratic  living;  and  the  value 
of  the  creative  arts  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

(This  course  is  required  of  students  whose  area  of  specialization  is 
kindergarten-primary  education.) 
Education  320 — The  Elementary  School  Library 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  course  will  present  the  general  principles  of  organization  and 
service  in  a  small  school  library.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  means 
of  making  a  book  collection  available  for  use  through  classification  and 
simple  cataloging.  Included  will  be  a  study  of  the  necessary  library 
records  for  a  small  collection  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  principles  of  book 
selection  and  acquisition.  Practice  in  many  of  the  phases  of  library 
service  will  be  carried  out  in  the  college  library  and  in  the  library  of  the 
Lida  Lee  Tall  School. 
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Education  331 — History  of  Education 

2  hours  per  week.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student  in  the 
organization,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  his  professional  experi- 
ences in  the  light  of  the  origin  and  development  of  organized  education. 

Education  432 — Philosophy  of  Education 

3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  cultural  philosophies 
and  provide  some  basis  for  organization  of  the  student's  own  philosophy 
of  life  and  education. 

Editcation  330 — Health  of  the  School  Child 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  the  health  needs  of  pupils 
and  to  prepare  them  to  deal  intelligently  with  common  situations  in- 
volving the  health  of  pupils.  The  course  covers  the  relation  to  the  health 
of  the  school  child  of  such  environmental  factors  as  the  sanitation  of  the 
school  plant  and  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  schoolrooms;  the  impor- 
tance of  the  services  of  public  health  clinics  and  of  close  cooperation 
with  the  school  physician  and  nurse;  knowledge  of  the  defects  and  dis- 
eases, communicable  and  noncommunicable,  frequently  found  among  chil- 
dren of  school  age;  methods  of  preventing  some  of  the  common  infectious 
diseases,  and  practice  in  interpreting  the  medical  records  of  pupils;  the 
need  for  a  well-balanced  program  of  studies  and  physical  activity  during 
the  school  day;  some  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  health 
education  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  selection  of  materials  and 
methods  appropriate  for  such  teaching. 

(This  course  is  required  of  students  whose  area  of  specialization  is 
Health  and  Physical  Education.) 

Education  420 — Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students  additional  preparation 
for  the  physical  education  work  of  the  elementary  grades.  The  aims  of 
the  physical  education  program  will  be  considered  and  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  understand  what  are  appropriate  outcomes  at  each  age  level, 
and  how  to  select  and  use  material  which  will  contribute  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  objectives.  The  State  Program  of  Physical  Education, 
the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study,  and  other  programs  of  physical 
education  are  considered  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  see  how  to  use  this 
material  to  the  best  advantage  in  various  situations. 

(This  course  is  required  of  students  whose  area  of  specialization  is 
Health  and  Physical  Education.) 

Education  430 — Music  in  the  Elementary  School — Advanced  Course 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 
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This  course  will  present  a  summary  and  survey  of  the  work  in  music 
in  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  six  grades.  Courses  of  study  in  use  in 
Baltimore  and  the  counties  of  Maryland  and  in  the  important  places 
outside  the  State,  will  be  examined.  Through  a  study  of  the  psychology 
of  school  music  students  will  be  led  to  evaluate  materials  and  procedures 
current  in  school  music  teaching.  All  types  of  music  activities  will 
be  considered  in  their  relation  to  an  integrated  program.  Creative  work 
will  be  encouraged. 

Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  musical  projects  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School. 

(This  course  is  required  of  students  whose  area  of  specialization  is 
Music.) 

ENGLISH 

Miss  Bersch  Mr.  Guess 

Dr.  Brewington  Miss  Hughes 

Dr.  Crabtree  Mr.  West 

The  English  program  provides  the  student  with  experiences  in  the 
appreciation  of  Literature,  present  and  past,  and  affords  opportunities 
for  self-expression  in  written  and  spoken  forms.  Through  these  courses 
the  student  is  aided  in  his  understanding  of  human  beings,  his  search  for 
truth  and  beauty,  and  his  ability  to  participate  in  the  thought  life  of  the 
world.  The  specific  offerings  are  planned  to  contribute  to  the  young 
teacher's  ability  in  communication,  cultural  and  social  development,  and 
to  his  growth  in  self-realization. 
English  100 — Corrective  Speech 
1  hour  per  week.  (No  college  credit.) 

At  the  beginning  of  his  college  course,  each  student  is  required  to 
make  a  speech  recording.  Each  recording  is  carefully  examined  for  any 
defective  characteristics  in  speech  patterns  of  voice  quality,  such  as 
nasality,  hoarse  voice  and  throatiness,  defective  phonation,  and  careless 
speech.  Those  students  who  have  defective  speech  are  required  to  take 
this  course  and  to  pass  it  before  being  recommended  for  graduation. 
English  102-103 — Composition  and  Contemporary  Literature 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.  (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  utilizes  the  close  relationship  among  reading,  talking, 
and  writing  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
principles  of  composition  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  writers.  English 
activities  involving  both  oral  and  written  expression  provide  opportunity 
for  application  of  these  principles.  Excellent  models  of  many  types  and 
forms  of  writing  are  studied,  including:  novel,  biography,  play,  short 
story,  poetry,  and  essay.  Attention  is  given  to  improving  techniques  of 
reading. 

English  20^,205 — English  Literature 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.  (Credit  6  hours) 
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In  this  course  English  literary  history  is  presented  through  a  de- 
tailed study  of  representative  writings  and  great  writers.  Literature 
from  Beowulf  through  Sheridan  and  from  the  Romantics  to  the  present 
day  is  included.  Attention  is  given  to  types  of  literature  and  to  dominant 
trends  in  movements,  and  social  and  literary  philosophies. 
English  207 — American  Literature 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  backgrounds  that  have  made  Amer- 
ican literature  a  distinct  growth.  Types  and  ideas  are  stressed.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  divergent  movements  and  writers  from  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  papers  of  John  Smith  through  contemporary  materials 
by  such  authors  as  Steinbeck,  MacLeish,  and  O'Neill. 

*The  six  hours  of  English  electives  required  of  every  student  are  to 
be  chosen  from  the  offerings  listed  in  groups  A  and  B. 


(Contemporary  Poetry 
or 
Contemporary  Novel 

or 
Contemporary  Drama 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 
B  ^  or 

Creative  Writing 


J 


Group  A 

English  319 — Contemporary  Poetry 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  includes  the  chief  significant  movements  in  modern 
American  and  British  verse  and  centers  about  the  work  of  such  poets 
as  Masters,  Sandburg,  Frost,  Crane,  and  Yeats,  Masefield,  Eliot,  and 
Auden.  Selected  readings  from  the  Twentieth  Century  poets  are  the 
basis  of  the  course  and  each  student  chooses  one  writer  for'  a  careful 
study.  The  course  demands  some  previous  preparation  in  English  and 
American  Literature,  but  its  objective  it  to  provide  the  student  with 
an  adequate  understanding  of  the  poetic  thought  of  his  own  time. 
English  320 — Contemporary  Novel 
3  hours  per  week.   (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  will  study  the  trends  in  subject  matter  and  technique 
of  the  twentieth  century  novel.  The  major  emphasis  is  upon  the  more 
important  British  and  American  Novelists  since  1914,  notably  Lewis, 
Cather,  DeLaMare,  Wolfe,  Bennett,  Glasgow,  Maugham,  and  Hemingway. 
English  321 — Contemporary  Dram,a 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  best  contributions  to  the  drama  writ- 
ten by  American  and  English  playrights  in  the  last  score  of  years. 
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Plays  by  O'Neill,  Anderson,  Green,  Sherwood,  Odets,  Rice,  Coward,  Barry, 
etc.,  will  be  studied  for  varied  points  of  view  on  contemporary  life, 
for  portrayal  of  character,  for  interpretation  of  time  and  place,  and  for 
artistry  in  dramatic  structure.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  Little  Theatre  and  the  development  of  the  one-act  play. 

Group  B 

English  322 — Fundamentals  of  Speech 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  sounds  of  spoken  language, 
the  principles  and  practice  of  public  speaking,  and  the  art  of  oral  reading. 
Since  special  attention  is  given  to  individual  problems,  the  enrollment  for 
the  class  is  limited. 
English  323 — Creative  Writing 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  vsdll  be  concerned  with  the  art  of  imaginative  expression. 
Students  will  be  required  to  write  essays  and  short  stories,  but  they  will 
be  encouraged  to  work  in  any  creative  form  which  interests  them.  Ad- 
mission will  depend  upon  the  student's  record  in  English  102-103  and  upon 
approval  by  the  instructor. 

For  specialization  in  English  the  Student  must  elect  9  additional 
hours  from  the  following  course  offerings : 

The  Elements  of  Dramatics  and  Stagecraft  3 

American  Prose — Nonfictional  3 

Masterpieces  of  World  Literature  3 

Shakespeare  3 

The  English  Romantic  Poets  3 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  3 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose  3 

English  i09 — Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

Selections  from  the  work  of  the  major  prose  writers  of  the  Romantic 
and  Victorian  periods — e.  g..  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and 
Huxley — are  the  basis  for  study  in  this  course.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  inform  the  student  of  the  literary  and  social  criticism  of  Nineteenth 
Century  England,  and  the  study  centers  upon  each  writer  as  representa- 
tive of  the  important  literary,  social,  and  political  movements  of  his  time. 
Each  student  is  also  required  to  complete  a  study  of  one  of  the  great 
prose  works  of  the  period. 
English  ^10 — The  English  Romantic  Poets 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  major  English  Romantic  poets — Woodsworth,  Coleridge,  Bryon, 
Shelley,  and  Keats — are  studied  in  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  general  literary  tendencies  and  thought  of  the  Romantic  Revival. 
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Careful  study  is  made  of  the  important  work  of  each  poet  and  his  relation 
to  the  philosophical,  asthetic,  and  social  ideas  of  his  time. 
English  ill — Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  general  principles  of  oral 
reading  and  to  the  art  of  interpretation  of  various  forms  of  literature. 
It  provides  practice  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  selections  from 
poetry,  drama,  and  the  short  story.  Since  special  attention  is  given  to 
individual  performance,  the  enrollment  for  the  class  is  limited. 
English  312 — Shakespeare 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

Plays  from  Shakespeare's  great  tragedies,  comedies,  and  history 
plays  are  studied  with  collateral  readings  of  related  works.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and 
drama. 

English  ilS — American  Prose — Non-Fictional 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  great  American  authors  and  writers  in  the  field  of  essay, 
biography,  travel,  and  history  are  considered  regarding  both  subject  mat- 
ter and  style. 

English  UlU — The  Elements  of  Dramatics  and  Stagecraft 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  art  of  acting  and  the 
theories  of  dramatic  interpretation.  It  is  also  concerned  with  the  art  of 
stage  setting  and  design  and  practice  in  stagecraft.  The  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  develop  latent  talent  and  personal  abilities  with  actual 
practice  in  productions  of  one  act  and  three  act  plays  by  the  college 
Dramatic  Club.     This  practice  is  a  part  of  the  requirement  of  the  course. 

This  course  will  supplement  those  devoted  to  English  and  American 
Literature  by  giving  the  student  insight  into  the  source  and  cross  currents 
of  thought  found  in  great  world  masterpieces.  It  will  include  a  study  of 
of  the  Greek  Iliad  and  Odessey,  of  Herbrew  stories  and  poetry  from  the 
Bible,  of  the  Italian  Divine  Comedy,  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas  and  German 
Neibelungenlied,  and  coming  into  more  recent  times,  some  French  and 
Russia  contributions  to  the  Novel  and  the  Drama. 

The  student  may  substitute  for  one  of  the  above  courses  the  course 
in  A  or  B  which  he  did  not  elect  to  satisfy  the  6  hour  requirement  of 
his  basic  English  program. 

English  415 — Masterpieces  of  World  Literature 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Dr.  Dowell 

Dr.  Minnegan 

Dr.  Bulkley 

Miss  Roach 

Miss  Daniels 

The  emphasis  in  the  Health  and  Physical  Education  courses  is  upon 
the  basic  needs  of  the  human  organism  for  healthy  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  desirable  ways  of  supplying  those  needs.  Such  treatment  of 
these  subjects  includes  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  body;  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  related  findings  of  modern 
science;  skills  and  understandings  for  satisfying  participation  in  sports 
and  intelligent  spectatorship;  development  of  interest  in  active  out-door 
recreation  and  appreciation  of  the  satisfactions  of  participation. 

To  this  basic  knowledge  is  added  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
in  maintaining  the  health  of  others  and  not  only  some  understanding  of 
the  organic  processes  of  young  children,  but  also  the  teacher's  part  in 
influencing  and  guiding  their  growth  and  development.  Work  with  the 
children  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  furthers  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  child  behavior  and  learning. 
Health  Education  201 — Personal  Hygiene 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  attempts  to  help  the  student  gain  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  anatomy  and  physiology  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  understand- 
ing individual  health  practices;  to  recognize  particularly  his  own  health 
problems  and  those  common  to  individuals  of  his  age;  and  to  prepare 
himself  through  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  function  of  various 
tissues  for  the  study  of  psychology  and  other  courses  in  health  education. 
Prerequisite,  Science  101 

Physical  Education  101-102-201-202-301-302 — Freshman,  Sophomore,  and 
Junior  years.  (Credit  6  Hours.) 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  to  physical  education  activities 
and  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  foundation  for  intelligent  use  of 
those  activities  and  for  a  systematic  approach  to  other  and  more  ad- 
vanced activities.  The  courses  should  help  the  student  to  develop  and 
maintain  physical  fitness;  to  develop  personal  ability  in  the  fundamental 
skills  an  understanding  of  them;  to  develop  game  habits  and  under- 
standings ;  to  develop  a  method  of  learning  skills  and  physical  education 
activities;  and  to  build  a  repertoire  of  physical  education  activities  which 
he  will  use  in  teaching. 
Individual  Gymnastics 

The  Physcal  Education  program  includes  work  in  individual  gym- 
nastics which  is  required  of  all  students.  Conferences  are  by  appointment 
and  attendance  is  required.  Individual  and  group  conferences  are  held 
and  the  student  has  opportunity  to  discuss  his  individual  problems. 
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The  work  continues  until  the  student  shows  progress  in  understanding 

and  demonstration  of  good  posture.    This  work  is  a  part  of  the  course 

101-302. 

Practicum  in  Physical  Education  Instruction  {Credited  as  Education 

302-6C) 

2  hours  per  week.  (Credit  1  hour.) 

In  this  course,  the  students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  teaching  of  physical  education  in  several  grades  of  the 
Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  One  class  session  each  week  will  be  devoted  to 
planning  and  preparation  for  teaching,  and  the  next  session  will  be  given 
to  carrying  out  the  plans  with  the  children. 
Health  310 — Elements  of  Public  Health 

3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  attempts  to  help  students  appreciate  the  importance  of 
efforts  to  promote  community  health  and  become  conscious  of  the  in- 
dividual's responsibility  in  preventing  communicable  diseases,  and  par- 
ticipate in  improving  community  health. 

The  content  of  the  course  includes:  the  relation  to  community  health 
of  such  factors  as  poor  housing,  refuse,  garbage  and  sewage  disposal,  and 
the  care  of  food  and  water  supplies;  the  control  of  infectious  diseases 
through  personal  habits  and  by  means  of  artifical  immunity;  and  the 
activities  of  city  and  state  departments  of  health  and  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  preventing  and  controlling  communicable  diseases. 

Health  of  the  School  Child  {Credited  as  Education  330) 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  the  health  needs  of  pupils 
and  to  prepare  them  to  deal  intelligently  with  common  situations  involving 
the  health  of  pupils.  The  course  covers  the  relation  to  the  health  of  the 
school  child  of  such  environmental  factors  as  the  sanitation  of  the  school 
plant  an  dthe  ventilation  and  lighting  of  schoolrooms;  the  importance  of 
the  services  of  public  health  clinics  and  of  close  cooperation  with  the 
school  physician  and  nurse;  knowledge  of  defects  and  diseases,  com- 
municable and  noncommunicable,  frequently  found  among  children  of 
school  age;  methods  of  preventing  some  of  the  common  infectious  di- 
seases, and  practice  in  interpreting  the  medical  records  of  pupils;  the 
need  for  a  well-balanced  program  of  studies  and  physical  activity  during 
the  school  day;  some  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  health 
education  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  selection  of  materials  and 
methods  appropriate  for  such  teaching. 

(This  course  is  required  of  students  whose  area  of  specialization  is 
Health  and  Physical  Education.) 

Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  {Credited  as  Education  ^20) 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students  additional  preparation 
for  the  physical  education  work  of  the  elementary  grades.  The  aims  of 
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the  physical  education  program  will  be  considered  and  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  understand  what  are  appropriate  outcomes  at  each  age  level, 
and  how  to  select  and  use  materials  which  will  contribute  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  objectives.  The  State  Program  of  Physical  Education, 
the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study,  and  other  programs  of  physical 
education  are  considered  and  attempt  is  made  to  see  how  to  use  this 
material  to  the  best  advantage  in  various  situations. 

(This  course  is  required  of  students  whose  area  of  specialization  is 
Health  and  Physical  Education.) 
Health  U20 — Mental  Hygiene 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  mental  habits,  attitudes,  and  ideas  which  pre- 
sent and  promote  mental  health.  The  student  constructs  a  picture  of  his 
own  mental  organization  which  will  enable  him  to  avoid  the  common 
unwholesome  deviations  from  mental  health.  A  wide  variety  of  material 
is  used  to  demonstrate  practical  procedures  for  teachers.  The  course  will 
consist  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  reading  assignments. 
Physical  Education  310 — Recreation 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  preparation  for  leader- 
ship and  organization  of  after-school  activities  for  children.  Club,  hiking, 
camping,  and  playground  activities  will  be  considered.  Students  will  visit 
recreation  centers  in  the  vicinity.  Outstanding  specialists  in  various 
phases  of  recreation  work — story  telling,  craft  work,  recreational  singing, 
playground  work,  and  club  work,  will  be  invited  to  give  part  of  the  work. 
The  student  will  be  expected  to  participate  in  some  organized  recreation 
work  with  children. 

Physical  Education  UIO — Rhythms  and  Dancing 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  additional  experience  and  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  rhythms  and  dancing.  The  student  will  apply  knowledge 
and  skill  gained  in  previous  courses.  The  course  will  include  a  study  of: 
analysis  of  fundamental  dance  rhythm;  creation  of  simple  dance  pat- 
terns; singing  games;  types  of  accompaniment;  selection  of  appropriate 
material  for  various  age  levels,  and  possible  outcomes;  preparation  of 
dance  material  for  festival  and  holiday  programs ;  and  recreational  danc- 
ing. Students  will  have  practice  in  the  activities. 
Physical  Education  U21 — Advanced  Physical  Education 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  presupposes  command  of  the  fundamental  skills  and 
knowledge  of  their  application  in  physical  education  activities.  The  stu- 
dent will  have  opportunity  to  develop  greater  precision  of  skill  and  fur- 
ther understanding  of  principles  of  play,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
activities  not  included  in  the  required  courses.  The  course  will  survey 
various  types  of  work  currently  used,  and  time  will  be  given  to  the  history 
of  their  development  and  to  the  consideration  of  their  problems  and  re- 
lative values. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Dr.  Moser  Mr.  Weaver 

Mathematical  instruction  is  included  in  the  curriculum  for  training 
elementary  school  teachers  because  number  is  as  indispensible  for  the 
physical  and  social  welfare  of  an  individual  as  language  itself.  As  his 
power  to  command  the  special  concepts,  symbols  and  methods  of  mathe- 
matics increases,  each  individual  gains  proportionately  in  capacity  for 
harmonious  adjustment  and  fuller  participation  in  the  social  and  economic 
environment  of  which  he  is  a  part.  In  looking  toward  a  more  complete 
fulfillment  of  this  function  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  has 
shifted  from  the  traditional  conception  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  of 
organized  social  experience  to  include  those  broader  concepts  and 
generalizations  which  give  meaning  to  its  operation  as  a  unified  system 
and  so  to  provide  a  basis  for  power  to  think  in  the  language  of  size. 
Mathematics  102 — General  Mathematics 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  mathematics  basic  to  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of  a  number  system.  The 
topics  considered  include:  origin  of  the  number;  structure  of  a  positional 
number  system;  development  of  the  fundamental  operations;  nature  of 
reasoning  in  mathematics;  mathematical  symbolism;  linear  equations; 
approximate  numbers;  methods  for  organizing  and  describing  quanti- 
ative  data. 
Teaching  Arithemtic  in  the  Elem,entary  School   {Credited  as  Education 

302-3) 
2  hours  per  week.  (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  this  course  attention  is  devoted  to  the  organization  of  units  of 
instruction  in  arithmetic.  Unit  assignments  will  be  made  in  which  each 
student  will  be  given  experience  in  working  out  a  practical  plan  for  teach- 
ing some  important  topic  selected  from  the  course  of  study.  The  de- 
velopment will  be  based  upon  suggestions  from  the  course  of  study,  plus 
the  results  of  recent  scientific  investigations  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic. Teaching  materials  and  practices  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  with  which  mathematical  concepts  and 
principles  are  developed. 

MUSIC 

Miss  Weyforth  Miss  MacDonald 

The  course  in  music  aims  to  acquaint  the  students  with  music  as 
consumers,  through  hearing  it  and  reading  about  it;  and  as  producers, 
through  singing  and  playing.  Through  music  he  has  the  opportunity 
for  self-expression  in  a  social  medium.  It  is  his  special  privilege  as  a 
prospective  teacher  to  reveal  these  values  to  children. 
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Students  wishing  to   specialize  in  music   select  courses   in  music 
beyond  the  music  requirements.    A  student  may  offer  9  credit  hours  in 
addition  to  the  6  hours  of  prescribed  courses. 
Music:  103  Appreciation  and  Fundamentals — First  Course 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  a  basic  course,  which  aims  to  build  a  background  for  the 
understanding  of  music.  The  students  will  experience  the  elements  of 
music,  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony,  through  singing  and  playing,  and 
will  observe  their  significance  in  compositions  heard.  They  will  study 
folk  songs  of  the  nations  and  will  trace  the  influence  of  national  folk 
idiom  on  composed  music. 

There  will  be  an  introductory  survey  of  musical  types  such  as  the 
art  song,  opera,  oratoric,  syhphony,  and  symphonic  poem.  Tone  color 
of  instruments  and  elementary  form  will  be  observed. 

This  course  will  be  scheduled  for  two  sections  and  the  two  music 
instructors  simultaneously  so  that  a  division  may  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  previous  study  and  attitude. 

Music.  203  Appreciation  and  Fundatnentals — Second  Course 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course,  required  in  addition  to  the  Basic  Course,  for  all  pro- 
spective teachers  in  the  elementary  grades,  will  endeaver  to  develop 
further  the  background  and  musical  skills  necessary  for  such  teaching. 
It  will  include  the  correct  use  of  the  singing  voice,  elementary  eurhythmies 
elementary  theory,  including  major  and  minor  modes,  keys,  and  meters 
used  in  simple  songs,  tonal  and  rhythmic  notation,  elementary  song  form, 
ear  training  and  keyboard  harmony  as  a  basis  for  simple  accompani- 
ments. 

There  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  survey  of  musical  types,  with  the 
use  of  additional  examples  and  more  detailed  study  of  historical  and 
social  settings. 

This  course,  also,  will  be  scheduled  for  sections  and  instructors 
simultaneously  so  that  the  students  may  be  divided  into  sections  accord- 
ing to  stage  of  development. 

Mv^ic  310 — Music  Appreciation — Advanced  Course 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  enrich  the  student's  cultural  and 
aesthetic  experience  through  a  further  study  of  the  world's  music  liter- 
ature. There  will  be  a  general  survey  of  musical  styles — classic,  roman- 
tic, impressionistic,  modern,  with  illustration  and  discussion.  The  music 
of  these  periods  will  be  studied  in  its  relation  to  historical  and  social 
background,  and  to  literature  and  art. 

From  the  rich  background  of  music  literature  students  will  be  given 
guidance  in  the  choice  and  presentation  of  music  appropriate  for  study 
in  the  elementary  school. 

Music  311 — Ensemble  Singing,  Sight  Singing,  and  Conducting 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 
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In  this  course  the  student  will  receive  group  instruction  in  voice  and 
song  interpretation.  Attention  will  be  given  to  ear  training,  and  there 
will  be  much  opportunity  for  sight  reading  of  many  unison  and  part 
songs.  The  group  will  attempt  to  perform  artistically  vocal  music  of 
many  types.  Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  conduct  this  and 
other  groups. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
Glee  Club. 

Music  JtOl — Keyboard  Harmony  and  AccomjJanying 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  develop  in  students  sufficient  skill 
to  harmonize  melodies  printed  without  accompaniment  in  elementary 
grade  song  books.  To  this  end  the  principal  and  subordinate  chords  and 
their  inversions,  in  major  and  minor,  embellishing  seventh  chords,  and 
simple  modulation  will  be  studied.  Original  song  writing  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

Students  will  also  receive  guidance  in  the  performance  and  interpre- 
tation of  song  accompaniments  and  piano  selections  for  rhythemic  inter- 
pretation and  quiet  listening. 

Practicum  in  Music  Instruction  {Credited  as  Education  302-6a) 

2  hours  per  week.  (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  through  observation 
and  actual  practice  in  the  classroom,  with  children's  needs,  capabilities, 
and  responses  in  music  education.  The  work  of  the  class  is  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  a  primary  grade  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  for  the 
first  nine  consecutive  weeks  of  the  semester,  and  with  an  intermediate 
grade  for  the  second  nine  consecutive  weeks.  Demonstration  lessons, 
adapted  to  the  children's  needs,  and  involving  principals  and  techniques 
vital  to  an  enriched  and  varied  musical  program  are  conducted  by  the 
instructor.  Under  guidance  and  supervision,  students  are  given  many 
opportunities  to  participate  in  the  planning  of  lessons  in  actual  class- 
room teaching,  and  in  the  evaluating  of  work  accomplished. 

Music  in  the  Elementary  School — Advanced  Course    {Credited  as  Edu- 
cation 4-30) 

3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  will  present  a  summary  and  survey  of  the  work  in  music 
in  the  kindergarten  and  first  six  grades.  Courses  of  study  in  use  in  the 
city  and  the  counties  and  in  the  important  places  outside  the  State,  will 
be  examined.  Through  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  school  music,  students 
will  be  led  to  evaluate  materials  and  procedures  current  in  school  music 
teaching.  All  types  of  music  activities  will  be  considered  in  their  rela- 
tion to  an  integrated  program.     Creative  work  will  be  considered. 

Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  musical  projects  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School. 

This  course  is  required  of  students  whose  area  of  specialization  is 
Music. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr.  Moser  Miss  Bersch 

Psychology  claims  as  its  peculiar  responsibility  the  promotion  of 
growth  in  understanding,  prediction,  and  control  of  human  behavior. 
Though  a  young  science,  it  is  even  at  this  stage  strongly  influencing  all 
other  social  sciences, — economics,  government,  law,  medicine,  theology, 
education,  and  international  relations.  Society,  therefore,  require  of  teach- 
ers to  whom  it  entrusts  its  children,  that  they  show  personal  growth 
in  self -directed,  socially-approved  conduct.  It  requires  also  that  they  be- 
come able  to  exercise  sympathetic  understanding,  wise  guidance,  and  in- 
telligent direction  of  the  growing  child  to  the  end  that  he  may  become 
a  well-integrated  personality  and  a  valued  asset  of  his  community.  Hence, 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  the  course  in  psychology  would  seem  to 
demand  that  there  be  a  natural  sequence  of  developmental  learnings,  i.e., 
first  the  ability  to  collect  data  objectively,  to  collect  specific  data,  and  to 
combine  such  data  into  explanatory  principles  which  shall  afford  ready 
understanding  and  guidance  in  further  study  of  the  human  organism,  of 
the  learning  process,  and  of  education  as  man's  learned  ways  of  making 
economical  adjustment  to  his  environment,  to  his  native  capacity,  and  to 
his  creative  urges. 

Psychology  205 — Human  Growth  and  Development 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  seeks  to  develop  the  basic  concepts  underlying  the  growth 
and  functioning  of  the  human  organism  in  its  distinctly  human  environ- 
ment. Directed  child  study  and  the  latest  experimental  evidence  will  be 
brought  together  to  clarify  the  developmental  stages  of  human  life  from 
prenatal  history  to  early  adulthood.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
interaction  of  the  biological  and  social  influences  which  modify  the  de- 
velopmental pattern  from  individual  to  individual. 
Psychology  206 — Problems  of  Adjustment 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  surveys  the  physiological,  social,  and  cultural  foundations 
of  behavior  and  traces  the  rise  of  personality,  or  life  organization,  through 
the  interaction  of  these  variables.  Normal  variations  in  individual  ad- 
justment patterns  arising  from  the  internal  and  external  forces  acting 
upon  the  individual  will  receive  special  attention.  Considerable  time  will 
be  devoted  to  studyng  child  personality  and  practical  experience  will  be 
provided  in  the  collection,  organization,  and  evaluation  of  child  study 
data. 
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Psychology  UOl — Measurement  In  Human  Growth  and  Development 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  problems  studied  in  this  course  have  to  do  with  the  measurement 
and  evaluation  of  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  social  growth.  A 
survey  will  be  made  of  the  measuring  techniques  and  measuring  instru- 
ments for  determining  objectively  how  individuals  differ  from  each  other. 
Some  clinical  experience  in  the  administration  and  interpretation  of 
growth  data  will  be  required  of  each  member  of  the  class.  Among  the 
topics  studied  are:  (1)  problems  of  measurement  in  scientific  methods; 
(2)  characteristics  of  a  measuring  instrument;  (3)  techniques  of  meas- 
urement; (4)  organization  and  analysis  of  data;  (5)  use  and  limitations 
of  norms. 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  205;  Education  303,  UOU 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Geography,  History,  Political  Science 

Miss  Blood  Dr.  McCleary 

Dr.  Hartley  Dr.  Walther 

Miss  Kahl  Miss  Woodward 

The  social  sciences  occupy  a  critical  position  in  a  curriculum  designed 
to  prepare  teachers  to  guide  the  growth  of  children  toward  effective  and 
cooperating  citizenship  in  a  national  and  world  society.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  group  of  social  science  courses  is  to  help  the  student  to 
become  aware  of  his  place  and  responsibility  as  a  citizen  of  a  great 
nation,  and  of  a  great  democratic  society.  A  deep  appreciation  of  the 
process  of  social  development  and  the  toilsome  efforts  of  peoples  through 
the  ages  toward  a  better  cultural  and  social  life  is  an  important  by-prod- 
uct of  the  social  science  courses.  The  following  courses  are  planned, 
therefore,  not  only  to  supply  information  useful  to  teaching,  but  to  induct 
the  prospective  teacher  into  the  rich  traditions  of  world  culture  and 
American  ideals. 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  the  social  sciences  may  offer  9  hours 
of  credit  in  eleetives  in  addition  to  the  course  required  for  the  B.S.  degree. 
Geography  103-10 U — Elements  of  Geography 
3  hours  per  week  for  2  semesters.  (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  factors  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment, their  interactions,  and  their  appraisal  and  utilization  by  man 
to  satisfy  his  needs.  It  aims  to  build  an  appreciation  of  the  types  of 
civilization  which  have  developed  in  different  environments  and  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  natural  balance  can  be  disturbed  through  the  pro- 
ductive and  exploitive  activities  of  mankind.  A  study  of  the  earth  as 
a  whole  and  in  its  relation  to  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  course.     A  thorough  study  of  the  diverse  regions 
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of  the  world  is  made  with  emphasis  on  the  interrelationships  between 
plant,  animal,  and  human  life  and  the  natural  environment.  Map  read- 
ing and  interpretation  are  stressed  as  tools  of  geographical  thinking  and 
expression. 

History  201-202 — History  of  Europe 

3  hours  per  week  for  2  semesters.  (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  European  man  as  a  social 
being,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  City  to  the  present  time. 
Consideration  will  be  given  Europes  debt  to  the  ancient  Oriental  civil- 
izations of  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Mesopotamia.  Movement  rather  than 
events  will  be  stressed,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  social,  economic, 
and  political  phases  of  Western  life. 
History  lt.02-k03 — History  of  the  United  States 
3  hours  per  week  for  2  semesters.  (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  offers  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  Sourses  of  particular  problems  are  uncovered  and  the 
present  status  of  these  problems  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
development.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  American  democracy. 

Six  hours  of  Electives  in  the  Social  Sciences  are  required  of  the  students. 
They  may  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  as  follows: 

3  hours  from  Group  C 

3  hours  from  Group  A-B-C 

Group  A 

Europe  since  1914  (pre-requisite,  European  History) 3  hours 

History  of  the  U.  S.  since  1914  (pre-requisite,  American  History)  3  hours 

Group  B 

Regional  Geography  of  Europe 3  hours 

Regional  Geography  of  United  States 3  hours 

Regional  Geigraphy  of  Far  East 3  hours 

Economic  Geography 3  hours 

Group  C 

History  and  Geography  of  Maryland  (open  to  Juniors  &  Seniors)  3  hours 

Economics 3  hours 

Sociology   3  hours 

Political  Science 3  hours 

Fifteen  Hours  of  Electives  Required  for  Specialization 

(This  requirement  includes  the  6  hours  required  of  all  students) 
6  hours  from  Group  B 
3  hours  from  Group  C 
6  hours  from  any  Group  A-B-C 
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Gronp  A 

History  SOI — Europe  Since  19 lU 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

After  a  brief  summary  of  the  events  leading  to  World  War  I, 
a  study  is  made  of  that  conflict  and  the  peace  which  followed.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  conflicting  political  ideologies  in  Europe 
between  wars.  Germany's  drive  toward  domination  of  middle  Europe 
will  be  traced  and  a  study  will  be  made  of  the  origins,  strategry  and  pro- 
cess of  World  War  II.  The  material  achievements  of  the  modern  age 
will  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  envolving  world  order. 

History  311 — The  United  States  since  1914 

This  course  deals  with  the  political,  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people  and  nation  since  1914.  Among  the  topics 
included  are  "Participation  in  World  War  I,"  "The  Return  to  Normalcy," 
"Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Stock  Market,"  "The  Depression"  and  'The  New 
Deal,'  "International  Relations  and  an  Evolving  Foreign  Policy,"  "World 
War  II,"  "Labor  in  the  Modern  World,"  "Changing  Ways  of  Living  in 
the  Air  Age." 

Group  B 

Geography  310 — Regional  Geography  of  the  United  States 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  a  descriptive  and  interpretative  course  in  the  geography  of 
the  United  States  and  its  dependencies.  The  regional  approach  to  the 
subject  is  stressed  through  a  studp  of  the  interrelationships  of  the 
political,  physiographic  and  climatic  regions.  The  six  major  political 
regions  as  outlined  by  Odum  are  used  as  the  basic  of  organization.  The 
course  includes  lectures,  readings,  discussions  and  visual  aids  and  ex- 
cursions so  far  a  they  are  available  or  posible. 
Geography  311 — Regional  Geography  of  Europe 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  economic,  political  and  strategic  geography  of  Eur- 
opean countries  with  special  emphasis  on  Britain  and  Russia  as  centers 
of  post-war  world  powers.  Problems  of  nationality,  resources  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  smaller  countries  are  considered  in  light  of 
post-war  world  powers. 

Geography  410 — Regional  Geography  of  the  Far  East 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  some  of  the  human  and  economic  resources  and  problems 
of  Japan,  China  and  India.  Consideration  is  given  to  traditional  land 
use,  recent  commercial  agriculture,  real  and  potential  industrial  develop- 
ment, political  problems,  cultural  contributions,  and  the  relation  to  these 
areas  to  current  world  affairs. 
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Geography  ill — Economic  Geography 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  of  the  economic  development  of  the  leading  natural  regions 
of  the  world  as  they  are  drawn  into  the  current  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. Each  region  is  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  appraisal 
and  development  of  resources  according  to  the  cultural  level  attained  by 
the  peoples  utilizing  them. 

Group  C 

Social  Science  320 — History  and  Geography  of  Maryland 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  a  cooperative  course  offered  by  instructors  in  geography  and 
history.  The  settlement  and  growth  of  our  state  will  be  studied  as  an 
outcome  of  the  combination  of  two  factors,  land  and  people.  Present 
cultural  patterns  will  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  development  in  a 
particular  natural  environment. 

Economics  Ji.02 — Introduction  to  Modern  Economic  Thought 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the  currents  of 
economic  thought  in  the  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  world.  The  under- 
lying theories  of  mercantilism,  laissez  faire  and  collectivism  are  examined 
in  detail.  The  works  of  Adam  Smith,  Thomas  Malthus,  David  Richardo, 
and  Karl  Marx  are  examined  so  that  students  may  gain  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  contributions  of  these  writers  but  an  elementary  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  economic  concepts  operative  in  modern  society. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  present  day  economic  problems  and  trends 
resulting  from  the  shift  of  peace  to  war  economy  and  return  to  peace 
economy  in  the  post-war  world. 
Sociology  UOl — Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  group 
life  of  mankind  and  of  the  group  processes  which  operate  upon  the  indi- 
vidual and  compel  characteristic  patterns  of  behavior.  An  evaluation  is 
made  of  the  late  proposals  for  social  education  through  the  action  of 
social  forces  or  processes.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  current  social  problems  and  to  the  trends  that  become  extant  as  a 
result  of  dynamic  social  change. 

Political  Science  i06 — Government  of  the  United  States 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles,  structure  and  functions  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  problems  involved  in  the 
extension  of  the  scope  of  democratic  government  in  our  contemporary 
life.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  nature  and  growth  of  our  government 
as  an  instrument  of  democratic  control. 
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Social  Science  ^13 — Special  Problems  in  the  Social  Sciences 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  offers  the  advanced  student  (1)  an  opportunity  to  fill 
in  gaps  in  subject  matter  preparation,  (2)  an  introduction  to  research 
methods  in  the  social  sciences,  and  (3)  training  in  organizing  social 
science  materials.  Each  student  will  pursue  a  topic  of  special  interest  and 
will  present  a  paper  summarizing  and  interpreting  his  findings.  Class  ses- 
sions will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  recent  investigation  and  inter- 
pretation in  the  social  sciences. 

Social  Studies  for  Elementary  School  Teachers   (Credited  as  Education 

302-1) 

2  hours  per  week.  (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background 
of  information  upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary  school 
pupils  to  interpret  trends  in  modern  life,  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
experience  in  locating,  organizing,  synthesizing,  and  interpreting  funda- 
mental social  information,  and  to  consider  possible  approaches  to  social 
material  on  the  elementary  school  level.  To  accomplish  these  purposes 
a  number  of  carefully  selected  topics  will  be  chosen  for  detailed  study. 
The  content  will  be  drawn  from  the  fields  of  history,  geography,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  and  political  science. 


SCIENCE 

Dr.  West  Miss  McKibben  Mr.  Crook 

Mr.  Cox  Miss  Odell  Dr.  Dowell 

The  curriculum  in  natural  science  is  designed  with  these  specific 
purposes :  First,  to  provide  students  with  understandings  of  their  natural 
environment  and  the  scientific  phenomena  which  are  a  part  of  their  every- 
day lives.  From  these  understandings  it  is  believed  that  the  improved 
cultural  backgrounds  of  students  will  help  them  become  teachers  who  are 
capable  of  providing  rich  experiences  for  their  pupils.  Second,  many  of 
the  experiences  of  students  are  planned  for,  providing  them  with  a 
better  understanding  of  human  growth  and  development,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  maturing  processes  of  children.  Thus,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
natural  sciences  may  contribute  to  the  general  effectiveness  of  develop- 
ing teachers. 

(Students  wishing  to  specialize  in   Science  may  offer  9  hours   of 
credit  in  electives  in  addition  to  the  course  required  for  the  B.S.  degree.) 
Science  101-102 — Biological  Science 
4  hours  per  week  for  2  semesters.  (Credit  6  hours.) 
Zoology,  3  hours;  Botany,  3  hours. 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  methods 
by  which  biological  knowledge  is  acquired  and  tested.     The  content  in- 
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eludes  a  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  living  things,  a  survey 

of  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms  with  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary 

sequences;  and  a  study  of  the  life  histories  of  representative  animals 

and  plants. 

Science  202-203 — Physical  Science 

4  hours  per  week  for  2  semesters.  (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  acquaintance  with  the  various 
fields  of  the  physical  sciences.  Its  primary  aim  is  to  increase  awareness 
of  physical  phenomena  and  to  show  how  the  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation of  these  phenomena  contribute  to  our  living.  Its  material  4s 
selected  from  the  fields  of  astronomy,  earth  sciences,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry. It  cuts  across  the  boundries  among  these  fields  in  order  to  bring 
out  their  relationhips  and  to  provide  a  background  for  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  scientific  advances  of 
today. 

Sciences  ^.10 — Nutrition  (Listed  as  Health  Education) 
4  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  upon  the  special  dietary  properties 
of  foods  proved  by  experimentation  as  important  in  nutrition  and  the 
role  of  these  foods  in  a  well-balanced  diet.  The  course  deals  also  with 
the  preparation  of  foods  in  order  to  maintain  their  dietary  values;  di- 
gestion and  absorption  of  foods;  cell  chemistry;  blood  content;  and  waste 
products  in  metabolism.  Particular  consideration  is  given  to  problems  of 
diet  in  relation  to  the  teeth  and  to  child  feeding. 

(This  course  is  required  of  student  whose  area  of  specialization  is 
Health  and  Physical  Education.) 

Science  ^20 — Ornithology 

4  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  a  laboratory  and  field  course  in  bird  identification,  structure, 
behavior,  ecology,  and  general  economic  relationships.  Stress  is  placed 
upon  the  specific  study  of  birds  of  the  Baltimore  area.  Migration  and 
individual  bird  movements  are  studied  by  means  of  bird  banding  at  the 
U.  S.  Government  Approved  Banding  Station  which  has  been  established 
on  the  campus. 

Science  U21 — General  Entomology 
4  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  a  laboratory  and  field  course  in  the  study  of  insects.  Recog- 
nition of  the  more  common  orders,  and  a  study  of  their  structure^  be- 
havior, ecology,  and  economic  importance  and  control  are  among  the 
topics  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  students  in 
preparing  teaching  materials. 
Science  ^22 — Geology 
4  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  builds  upon  background  material  from  other  science 
courses  of  the  first  two  years  of  college  work.    A  detailed  history  ®f 
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the  earth  is  traced  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Stress  is  placed 
upon  geologic  process  and  resulting  structures. 

Laboratory  periods  are  devoted  to  local  fields  trips,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  topographic  maps,  construction  of  topographic  and  other   geo- 
logic maps,  and  in  preparing  collections  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils. 
Science  in  the  Elementary  School 
2  hours  per  week.  (Credited  as  Education  302-2.) 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  students 
realize  that  science  in  the  elementary  school  exists  for  the  child  and  for 
what  it  can  contribute  toward  his  petsonality  development.  Criteria  of 
selecting  science  experiences  for  children,  curriculum  construction  in  the 
light  of  modern  philosophies  of  education,  and  evaluating  the  results  of 
curriculum  experiences  of  children  are  dealt  with  as  a  result  of  the  stu- 
dent's experiences  in  observing  children  at  work. 

HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

An  experimental  procedure  has  been  followed  since  September, 
1946,  which  is  designed  to  meet  more  nearly  the  needs  of  students  for 
understanding  human  development  and  human  behavior.  In  order  to 
build  understanding  of  the  character  of  man's  living,  students  need  scien- 
tific information  concerning  his  biological  basis,  the  nature  of  his  culture, 
and  the  forces  of  his  physical  enviomment.  To  this  end  a  sequence  of 
courses  in  the  biological-psychological  sciences  and  a  sequence  of  courses 
in  the  social  sciences  will  be  offered  concurrently. 

The  following  courses  will  constitute  a  core  curriculum  in  human 
growth  and  development: 

Science  101-102 — Biological  Science 

4'  hours  per  week  for  2  semesters.  (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  is  a  year's  course  which  develops  the  biological  principles  under- 
lying the  behavior  of  living  organisms,  both  plant  and  animal.  Basic 
similarity  of  all  living  things  is  stressed  and  the  divergent  specializa- 
tion of  various  groups  is  shown.  The  complete  interdependence  between 
the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms  is  stressed  in  an  attempt  to  interpret 
basic  behavior.  The  evolutionary  sequence,  based  upon  the  anatomy,  phy- 
chology,  and  embroyology  of  selected  forms  is  presented  as  a  means  of 
providing  students  with  an  understanding  of  man's  place  in  nature  and 
to  provide  background  for  further  study  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  human  beings. 

Physiology  201 

4  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

As  an  introduction  to  physical  growth  and  development  which  this 
course  emphasizes,  a  study  is  made  of  those  organic  processes  necessary 
to  life  and  the  interdependence  of  these  functioning  structures.  The  study 
of  physical  growth  and  development  includes  some  of  the  hereditary  and 
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environmental  factors  which  influence  growth  during  prenatal  develop- 
ment, childhood  and  adolescence,  and  means  of  promoting  normal  growth 
and  health. 

(This  course  will  be  substituted  for  Health  Education  201  as  a  re- 
quired course.) 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Psychology  will  be  offered  in  two  courses — ^205-A, 
205-B.  Registration  in  Psychology  205-A  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  who  have  made  outstanding  achievement  in  the  biological  sciences 
including  psychology,  and  who  have  demonstrated  ability  to  work  inde- 
pendently upon  individual  projects.  Both  courses  will  cover  the  same 
materials.     The  teaching  procedures  will  be  different. 

Geography  103-10 U  will  be  considered  part  of  the  Social  Science  sequence. 

(See  Page  46) 

Social  Science  205 

3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  will  he  developed  during  the  current  year. 
Child  Study.     Intensive  study  of  a  single  child  will  be  pursued  during 
the  period  of  student  teaching  for  all  students. 
Psychology  205 — Human  Growth  and  Development 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  seeks  to  develop  the  basic  concepts  underlying  the  growth 
and  functioning  of  the  human  organism  in  its  distinctly  human  environ- 
ment. Directed  child  study  and  the  latest  experimental  evidence  will  be 
brought  together  to  clarify  the  developmental  stages  of  human  life  from 
prenatal  history  to  early  adulthood.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
interaction  of  the  biological  and  social  influences  which  modify  the  de- 
velopmental pattern  from  individual  to  individual. 
Psychology  206 — Problems  of  Adjustment 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  surveys  the  physiological,  social,  and  cultural  foundations 
of  behavior  and  traces  the  rise  of  personality,  or  life  organization,  through 
the  interaction  of  these  variables.  Normal  variations  in  individual  ad- 
justment patterns  arising  from  the  internal  and  external  forces  acting 
upon  the  individual  will  receive  special  attention.  Considerable  time  will 
be  devoted  to  studying  child  personality  and  practical  experience  will  be 
provided  in  the  collection,  organization,  and  evaluation  of  child  study 
data. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Elsewhere  in  the  catalogue,  student's  organizations  and  their  officers 
are  listed.  Numerous  student  activities  grow  out  of  the  needs  and  purposes 
of  the  particular  college  curriculum.  Activities  are  inaugurated  and 
organized  in  order  to  extend  and  develop  new  interests  or  to  provide 
opportunities  for  furthering  special  abilities.  A  drama  league,  a  musical 
organization,  or  an  art  club  often  develop  latent  possibilities.  Training 
for  responsibility  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  pre-service  train- 
ing for  the  teaching  profession,  and  these  various  activities  tend  to  devel- 
op this  sense  of  responsibility.  While  faculty  members  act  as  advisers  to 
the  various  organizations,  the  program  of  activities  is  administered  by 
the  students. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  major  office.  Train- 
ing in  leadership  offered  through  these  or.^anizations  is  thus  extended 
to  a  large  group  of  students.  Treasurers  of  organizations  that  handle 
money  are  responsible  to  faculty  advisers  and  receive  practical  business 
experience. 

Student  Government  Association 

Enrollment  in  the  college  makes  one  automatically  a  member  of  the 
Student  Government  Association.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is 
to  encourage  student  activities,  to  provide  the  members  with  training 
in  the  principles  and  practices  of  democratic  government,  to  constitute 
a  medium  for  expressing  student  opinion  on  matters  of  general  interest, 
to  improve  and  promote  the  social  and  cultural  standards  of  the  college, 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  college,  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  faculty  and  administration.  Every  member  of  the  organization  has 
the  privilege  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  any  matter  having  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  students. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Student  Government  Association  com- 
posed of  the  officers  of  the  association,  class  presidents,  class  repre- 
sentatives, the  chairman  of  the  marshals,  the  chairman  of  the  athletic 
association,  and  faculty  advisers  of  the  association  meet  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  discuss  the  work  of  the  association. 

The  official  publication  of  the  Student  Government  Association  is  the 
STUDENT'S  HANDBOOK,  which  supplies  detailed  information  regard- 
ing life  at  the  college,  the  organizations,  the  social  calendar  of  the  year, 
and  other  material  of  social  value  to  the  students. 

Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  offers  to  students  the  musical  training  derived  from 
choral  work.  Those  especially  talented  and  interested  are  given  op- 
portunity for  small  group  work,  for  singing  in  trios  and  quartets,  and 
for  solo  work. 

A  student  who  has  an  excellent  record  for  attendance  and  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  commencement  programs  is  awarded  the  college  letter, 
and  upon  graduation  is  entitled  to  wear  the  Glee  Club  pin. 
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The  Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  College  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  students  who 
play  musical  instruments. 

The  orchestra  furnishes  music  at  assemblies  and  at  special  functions 
held  at  the  college.  Talented  students  are  given  opportunities  for  string 
ensemble  work. 

All  students  attending  ninety  per  cent  of  the  year's  rehearsals  and 
participating  in  commencement  programs  are  awarded  the  college  letter, 
and  upon  graduation  are  entitled  to  wear  the  Orchestra  pin. 

Chimes  Guild 

Members  of  the  Chimes  Guild  alternate  in  the  playing  of  the  chimes 
in  the  college  dining  room.  They  lead  in  the  singing  of  the  grace  and 
make  contributions  to  the  music  for  special  occasions  in  the  dormitory. 

Publications 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  college.  Its  ser- 
vice is  threefold:  to  provide  thought  which  will  lead  to  intelligent  action; 
to  present  professional  information;  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  gain  power  through  practice  in  writing. 

The  staff  is  composed  of  students  selected  from  the  four  classes. 
These  members,  together  with  a  faculty  advisory  board  manage  the 
financial,  advertising,  and  circulation  departments.  They  select  and  edit 
articles  written  by  the  students  and  faculty  thus  acquiring  practical 
business  and  journalistic  experience.  Enrollment  in  English  323  Advanced 
Writing,  is  recommended  for  members  of  the  Tower  Light  staff. 

Student  Christion  Association 

The  Student  Christian  Association  is  a  voluntary  student  organiza- 
tion. All  students  are  eligible  for  membership.  With  the  cabinet  mem- 
bers of  the  association  as  leaders,  the  students  conduct  vespers  once  each 
month.  At  these  services  invited  speakers  bring  their  messages  bearing 
upon  the  selected  theme  of  the  year.  In  addition,  an  "early-morning 

watch"  is  conducted  each  Tuesday  morning. 

Athletic  Association 

Each  member  of  the  student  body  is  a  member  of  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation. Its  governing  board  consists  of  student  officers,  managers  of 
sports,  and  faculty.  Its  purpose  is  to  organize  and  conduct  the  inter- 
section and  interclass  games  for  the  women,  the  intramural  games  for 
the  men,  and  to  manage  and  direct  the  elective  sports.  The  Athletic  As- 
sociation promotes  interest  and  participation  in  athletics,  and  fosters 
school  spirit  by  encouraging  students  to  strive  to  win  and  wear  the  class 
number  or  the  college  letter. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  Fraternity 

In  February,  1940,  a  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  Fraternity  was  in- 
stalled at  the  college.  Kappa  Delta  Pi  is  a  national  honor  society  for 
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students  in  education  and  has  chapters  in  accredited  teachers  colleges 
and  in  schools  of  education  at  leading  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Students  who  meet  the  requirements  for  membership  are  elected  dur- 
ing the  junior  and  senior  years.  To  be  eligible  for  membership  a  stu- 
dent must  maintain  a  high  scholastic  record  in  the  college,  possess  out- 
standing character  traits,  and  show  a  manifest  interest  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Members  of  the  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity,  the  local  honor  society, 
which  was  established  at  the  college  in  1925,  sponsored  the  installation 
of  the  national  fraternity  in  1940.  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  no  longer  elects 
student  members  but  it  is  made  up  of  understanding  alumni  and  remains 
an  active  organization.  Twice  each  year  joint  meetings  of  Chi  Alpha 
Sigma  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi  are  held. 

The  International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  an  organization  connected  with 
international  bodies  of  similar  names;  it  is  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Its  aims  are  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  problems  and  issues  of  the  day  and  to  promote  social  contacts. 
There  are  similar  student  groups  working  at  Goucher  College,  Loyola 
College,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Discussion  groups  of  the 
International  Relations  Club,  held  semi-monthly,  are  frequently  addressed 
by  interesting  speakers.  Open  forums,  sponsored  by  the  club,  are 
occasionally  held  at  the  assembly  hour.  Any  student  or  faculty  member 
interested  in  international  affairs  may  join  this  club. 

Marshals 

The  organization  of  Marshals  is  important  in  assisting  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  college,  both  student  assemblies  and  public  functions.  The 
services  of  the  marshals  are  of  special  value  to  the  conduct  of  the  annual 
June  commencement  exercises.  Marshals  are  chosen  each  year  from 
freshmen  and  sophomore  classes  and  serve  throughout  their  attendance 
at  the  college. 

Rurol  Club 

The  Rural  Club  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better 
understanding  of  community  life.  Members  have  opportunity  for  meet- 
ing leaders  of  rural  and  urban  organizations  of  Maryland  and  other 
states.  The  club's  program  includes  group  discussions  of  pertinent  civic 
and  social  problems  and  travel-study  trips. 

The  club  is  interested  in  the  development  of  the  college  Glen  as  an 
outdoor  science  laboratory  and  bird  sanctuary,  and  for  the  practice  of 
conservation,  and  wholesome  recreation. 

The  Rural  Club  is  a  member  of  the  student  section  of  the  American 
Country  Life  Association. 
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Natural  History  Group 

The  Natural  History  Group  makes  use  of  the  out-of-doors  as  its 
laboratory  for  information.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  students  increase  their 
knowledge  of  wild  life  and  geological  formations  and  in  addition  to  aid 
them  in  finding  pleasure  in  such  out-of-door  activities. 

Members  of  the  Natural  History  Group  hold  meetings  each  month. 
Saturday  meetings  include  visits  to  places  of  biological  or  geological 
interest  near  Towson  or  Baltimore  City.  At  the  last  meeting  in  May  a 
trip  is  made  to  a  distant  place  of  interest  to  the  group.  Trips  have  been 
taken  to  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Solomons,  to  Sherwood 
Forest,  and  to  Scientist's  Cliffs,  Maryland. 

Dramatic  Club 

Students  interested  in  dramatics  may  become  members  of  the 
dramatic  club  of  the  college.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford  opportunity  for 
expression  through  acting,  scenery  making,  costuming,  and  play  writing. 
The  club  meetings  are  devoted  to  interesting  discussion  of  current  plays, 
and  to  the  informal  presentation  of  one-act  plays.  Many  pleasant  social 
contacts  are  made  through  the  activities  of  this  club. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  a  number  of  meetings  each  year.  Vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Association  meet  in  different  sections  of  the  State 
and  a  general  alumni  meeting  is  held  at  the  college  each  spring. 
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STUDENT  OFFICERS 

February  to  June 

1947 


Student  Government  Association      Junior  Class 


President:     Virginia  Franz 
Vice-President:  Margaret  Hennlein 
Secretary :     Margaret    Stauffer 
Treasurer :     Helen  Wampler 

S.G.A.  Representatives: 

Sr:     Charlotte  Diener 

Jr:     Betty  Spruill 

Soph :     Norma  Appel 

Ft:     William  Jaeger 
Social  Ch.:     Virginia  Young 
Advisers:     Dr.  Hartley 
Associate  Adviser:     Miss   Bersch 

Senior  Class 

Pres.:     Etta  Jane  Murray 
Vice-Pres.:     Loretta  Schulte 
Sec:     Ruth  Cronhardt 
Treas. :     Coryne  Harmison 
Day  Social  Ch. :     Helen  Nitkoski 
Res.  Social  Ch.:  Doris  Spurrier 
S.G.A.  Rep:     Charlotte  Diener 

Girl's  Athletic  Association 

Pres.:     Virginia  Spalding 
Vice-Pres.:     Ruth  Ellen  Cummings 
Sec:     Ruth  DeHoff 
Treas.:     Carol  Hill 

Men's  Athletic  Association 

Pres. :     David  Cornthwaite 
Vice-Pres.:     Oswald  Spellman 
Sec:     John  Ireton 
Treas.:     Warren  Stroh 

Chimes  Guild 

Pres.:     Charlotte  Diener 
Vice-Pres.:     Caroline  Kennedy 
Sec:     Cathy  Comstock 


Pres.:  Oswald  Spellman 

Vice-Pres.:     Ruth  DeHoff 

Sec:     Anna  Mae  Kerber 

Treas.:     Kathleen  Miller 

Day  Social  Ch.:  Sarah  MacFadden 

Res.  Social  Ch. : 

Dorothea  Chen  worth 
S.G.A.  Rep:     Betty  Spruill 

Sophomore  Class 

Pres.:     Anne  Clotworthy 
Vice-Pres.:     Margaret  Garriques 
Sec. :     Caroline  Kennedy 
Treas.:     Norval  McDonald 
Day  Social  Ch. :     Jacqueline  Terry 
Res.  Social  Ch. :  Martha  Bell 
S.G.A.  Rep.:     Norma  Appel 

Freshman  Class 

Pres.:     William  Riordan 
Vice-Pres.:     Warren  Stroh 
Sec:     Mary  Swann 
Treas. :     Patricia  Rosencrantz 
Social  Ch.:     Deane  Wyatt 

Dormitory  House  Committee 

Pres.:     Shirley  Zimmerman 
Vice-Pres.:     Sarah  Jane  Young 
Sec:     Virginia  Franz 
Treas.:     Mary  Belle  Cox 
Soc  Ch.     Virginia  Young 
Fr.  Rep.     Mary  Gray  Swann 

Freshnfian  Advisory  Council 

Sec'y.:     Virginia  Franz 
Vice-Pres.:     Kenneth  Weber 
Sec  Treas.:     Caroline  Kennedy 
S.G.A.  Rep:     John  Norris 
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Student  Officers 


Men's  Club 

Pres.:     Francis  Barnett 
Vice-Pres.:     Charles  Eckes 
Sec.-Treas.:     Nerval  McDonald 
Social  Ch.:     Gene  Grouse 
Pro.  Ch.:       Warren  Stroh 

Natural  History  Club 

Pres.:     Helen  Nitkoski 

Vice-Pres.:     Jean  Nelson 

Sec:     Bernice  Shugar 

Treas.:     Ruth  Hoke 

Ch.  Planning  Committee :  Jean  Post 

Glee  Club 

Pres. :     Gharlotte  Diener 

Vice-Pres.:     Janice  Garico 

Ruth  Hoke 
Sec'ys:     Virginia  Spalding 

Margaret  Stauffer 
Rec.  Sec:     Margaret  Hennlein 
Treas.:     Jean  Nelson 
T.  L.  Rep.:     Katherine  Burggraf 

International  Relations  Club 
Pres.:     Sylvia  Rosen 
Vice-Pres. :     Margaret  Hennlein 
Sec:     Betty  Gostlow 


Treas.:     Hallie  Shinnamon 
Pro.  Ch.:     Helen  Lloyd 
Publicity  Ch.:     John  Young 
Student  Christian  Association 

Pres.:     Jean  Harbaugh 

Vice-Pres.:     Jane  Downing 
Sec:      Betty  Bradley 
Treas.:     Ruth  Gross 
Pro.  Ch.:     Peter  Galley 
Ass't.  Pro.  Ch. :     Mary  T.  Smith 
Choir  Ch.:     Janice  Garico 
Ways  and  Means:     Edith  Paul 
Publicity  Ch.:     Elaine  Noland 
Business  Manager :.M&ry  Belle  Gox 

Dramatic  Club 

Pres.:     Virginia  Ganzhorn 
Vice-Pres.:     Betty  Jane  Johnson 
Sec :  Pat  Fallon 
Treas.:     Lilly  Freund 

Marshals 

Chief:     Eleanor  VanDyke 
Ass't  Chief.    Audrey  Crawford 
Sec:     Betty  Kidd 
Treas.:     Miriam  Galperin 
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Jean  Schmidt 
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Walter  Granruth,  Jr. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

of  the 

STATE    TEACHERS    COLLEGE    AT    TOWSON,    MARYLAND 

Officers  and  Executive  Board 
1947-1948 


President  Harold  E.  Moser, 

State  Teachers  College,  Towson-4 

let  Vice-President..... Joshua  R.  Wheeler, 

Lutherville 

2nd  Vice-President Anne  Shepperd, 

Upper  Falls 

3rd  Vice-President (Mrs.)   Ruth   Davis   Wilcox, 

9121  Burning  Tree  Road,  Bethesda-14 

Secretary (Mrs.)  Helen  JefFers  Davies, 

2126  Oakland  Ave.,  Balto.-20 

Asst.  Secretary Catherine  Cronin, 

5202  Catalpha  Road,  Baltimore-14 

Treasurer  (Mrs.)    Mary  Norris  Lynch, 

512  Orkney  Road,  Baltimore-12 

Asst,  Treasurer (Mrs.)   Ivy  Jenkins  Lutz, 

4403  Walther  Blvd.,  Baltimore-14 


Executive  Committee 

(Mrs.)  Bessie  Arterburn  Rich,  Chairman,  3627  Rexmere  Rd.,Balto.-  18 
Mary  S.  Braun,  6204  Blackburn  Lane,  Baltimore-12 
Barbara  B.  Whitehurst,  3900  Clifton  Ave.,  Baltimore-16 
(Mrs.)  Mary  Sutch  Polk,  105  Greenbrier  Rd.,  Towson-4 
Earle  T.  Hawkins,  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson-4 

Field  Secretary Mary  Hudson   Scarborough, 

5902  York  Road,  Baltimore-12 


66  Graduates 

GRADUATES 
B.  S.  Degrees — June  7,  1946 

Armstrong,   Alice  Jeannette Anne   Arundel    County 

Benson,  Geraldine  Marie Baltimore  County 

Callahan,  Alma  Marie Baltimore  County 

Callahan,  Suzanne  Irene Baltimore  County 

Condiff,  Margaret Calvert  County 

Cronhardt,  Nancy  Lee Baltimore  County 

Diefenbach,  Ardie  Lorraine Baltimore  County 

Friedman,  Reita  Baltimore  City 

Gutman,  Doris  Helen Baltimore  City 

Harper,  Florence  Barbara Anne   Arundel    County 

Hebner,  Aleda  Mildred Baltimore  City 

Herold,  Creston  Charles Baltimore  County 

Koening,  Kathryn   Bertha Baltimore  County 

Koletschke,  Doris  Katherine Baltimore  County 

Lynch,  Eileen  Marie Baltimore  City 

McCutcheon,  Helen  McCullagh Frederick  County 

McDonnal,  Eva Baltimore  County 

Mace,  Elizabeth  Bayne Anne   Arundel    County 

Merson,  Norma  Lee Baltimore   County 

Miller,  Dorothy Baltimore  City 

Morris,  Evelyn  Ruth Baltimore  City 

O'Connor,  James  Patrick Baltimore  City 

Reeves,  Mary  Rose Harford  County 

Werner,  LaVerne  Elsie Baltimore  City 

Whitehurst,  Barbara  Beans Baltimore  City 

Zemel,  Harry Baltimore  City 

Ziemann,    Margaret '. Baltimore  City 

SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF   1945-1946 

President  Doris  Gutman 

*Secretary Dorothy  Ecker 

*Vice-Pre8ident  Elizabeth  Rost 

Treasurer  Lorraine  Diefenbach 

♦Will  graduate  August,  1946 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  ELECTED  TO 
KAPPA  DELTA  PI 

Ardie  Lorraine  Diefenbach  Doris  Helen  Gutman 

Doris  Katherine  Koletschke  Norma  Lee  Merson 

Evelyn  Ruth  Morris  Barbara  Beans  Whitehurst 

GRADUATES  OF  JUNE,  1946—27 
Total  number  of  graduates  since    1866 — 7,366 

GRADUATES 
B.  S.  Degrees — August  1946 

Winifred  Mae  Alexander Frederick  County 

Charlotte  Fultz  Bortner Carroll  County 

Merelyn  Brozer  Baltimore  City 

Sam«el  Edgar  Clopper Baltimore  County 

Clara  Mae  Crouch Baltimore  County 

Myra  Belle  Dudderar Frederick  County 

Dorothy  Lenora  Ecker Carroll  County 

Dorothy  Alice  Farmer Baltimore  City 

Mary  Grold  Baltimore  City 

Theodore  William  Katenkamp,  Jr Baltimore  County 

Carolyn  Elizabeth  Motschiedler Baltimore  City 

Ruth  Naomi  Mullendore Baltimore  City 

Shirley  Iva  Rosen Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Rost Baltimore  County 

Dallas  Barton  Smith Baltimore  County 

Catherine  Wolfram Baltimore  County 

Clara  Margaret  Wolkoff Baltimore  City 

SENIOR   CLASS    OFFICERS,    SUMMER,    1946 

**President John  McCauley 

Secretary-Treasurer Winifred  Alexander 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  ELECTED  TO 
KAPPA  DELTA  PI 

Samuel  E.  Clopper  Theodore  Katenkamp 

Carolyn  Motschiedler 

♦*WiI!  graduate  February,  1947 
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GRADUATES  OF  AUGUST   1946^17 
Total  number  of  graduates  since  1866 — 7,381 

B.  S.  DEGREES—JUNE  1947 

Brach,  Virginia  Imogene Baltimore  City 

Bradley,  Betty  Kathryn Montgomery  County 

Brandoff,  Loretta  Jane Harford  County 

Carico,  Janice  Louise Harford  County 

Carryer,  Marjorie  Jane Washington  County 

Coffman,  Annie  Louise Baltimore  County 

Cohen,  Albert  Merrill Baltimore  City  , 

Cronhardt,  Ruth  Virginia Baltimore  County 

Crump,  Peggy  Marion Baltimore  City 

Diener,  Charlotte   Henrietta Baltimore  City 

Fallon,  Mary  Patricia Baltimore  City 

Garvey,  Mary  Elizabeth Baltimore  City 

Harbaugh,  Jean  Elizabeth Baltimore  County 

Harmison,  Coryne  Lillian Baltimore  City 

Heil,  Marion  Heuisler Baltimore  City 

Hoddinott,  George  Robert Baltimore  City 

Hoke,  Ruth  Elizabeth Baltimore  County 

Katz,  Harold  Lloyd Baltimore  City  . 

McCauley,  John  Howard,  Jr ..Baltimore  City 

Moran,  Cecile  Marie Montgomery  County 

Mosier,  Mildred  Evelyn Washington  County 

Moss,  Mary  Elizabeth Anne  Arundel  County 

Murphy,  Jessie  Pearl Harford  County 

Murray,  Etta  Jane Carroll  County 

Nelson,  Muriel  Jean Baltimore  City 

Nitkoski,  Helen  Agatha Baltimore  City 

Pac,  Pauline  Camille Baltimore  City 

Sauter,  Jeanette  Marie Baltimore  County 

Schneider,  Berta  Lynnette Baltimore  City 

Schneider,  Norman  Lee Anne  Arundel  County 

Schulte,  Loretta  Elizabeth Baltimore  City 

Seibert,  Alliene  Lucille Washington  County 

Smith,  Mary  Tillard Anne  Arundel  County 

Smyrk,  Marian Baltimore  City 

Spurrier,  Doris  Day Carroll  County 
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Stormfeltz,  Virginia  Joyce Baltimore  County 

Thomas,  Veta  Arelyn Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Townshend,  Mary  Elizabeth Prince  George's  County 

Zimmerman,  Shirley  Marie Baltimore  City 

SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF   1947 

I'     President Etta  Jane  Murray 

Secretary  Ruth  Cronhardt 

Vice-President  Lorrette  Schulte 

Treasurer  Coryne  Harmison 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  ELECTED  TO 
KAPPA  DELTA  PI 

Virginia  Brach  Etta  Jane  Murray 

Janice  Carico  Jean  Nelson 

Louise  Coffman  Helen  Nitkoski 

Peggy  Crump  Lynette  Schneider 

Coryne  Harmison  Norman  Schneider 

John  McCauley  Mary  Elizabeth  Townshend 
Shirley  Zimmerman 


GRADUATES  OF  JUNE,  1947—39 
Total  number  of  graduates  since  1866 — 7,419 

ENROLLMENT  1946-1947 

Women  Men  Total 

Freshman 

Teachers    College 145 24 169 

Junior  College 26 114 140 

Sophomores — Teachers   College 98 4 102 

Juniors — Teachers  College 49 8 57 

Seniors — Teachers   College 36 5 41 

354  155  509 


GETTING  TO  TOWSON 


The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  at  Towson,  the  county  seat  of 
Baltimore  County,  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore  City.  The  College 
is  situated  on  the  York  Road.  Students  arriving  in  Baltimore  by  rail- 
road or  steamboat  will  take  the  nearest  line  of  streetcars  transferring 
to  the  No.  8  or  Towson  Car. 

The  College  can  be  reached  by  streetcar  from  either  Camden  Station 
or  Mount  Royal  Station  (Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad).  From  Camden 
Station  one  should  take  the  car  at  the  door  going  east  and  transfer  at 
Fayette  St.  to  a  No.  8,  Towson  car.  From  Mount  Royal  Station  a  Preston 
St.  car  going  east  will  transfer  at  Greenmount  Ave.  to  the  No.  8,  Towson 
car. 

From  Pennsylvania  Station  take  No.  3  Bus,  Northwood  or  Stadium 
going  north ;  transfer  at  Greenmount  Ave.  and  33rd.  St.  to  No.  8,  Towson 
car,  riding  north  until  the  college  grounds  are  reached. 
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at 


Towson,  Maryland 
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STATE   BOARD   OF    EDUCATION    AND    TRUSTEES 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS   COLLEGE   AT   TOWSON,    MARYLAND 


Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  President 
Cumberland 

Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D 

State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 

Catonsville 

Wendell  D.  Allen 
Baltimore 

Harry  Y.  George 
Brunswick 

Horace  M.  Morgan 
Queen  Anne 

Mrs.  Alvin  Thalheimer 
Baltimore 

Oscar  B.  Coblentz 
Catonsville 

Nicholas  Orem 

Hyattsville 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  B.S.,  Ed.D President 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  A.B.,  M.A.  Ph.D Assistant  to  the  President 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D  Registrar-Business  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  B.S.,  M.A Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Mary  S.  Bulkley,  B.S.,  M.D. College  Physician 

*Margaret  Barkley,  A.B.,  B.S. Librarian 

Mary  Catherine  Kahl,  A.B.,  M.A. Director  of  Student  Activities 

Anna  M.  Baker,  A.B.,  B.S. Dietitian 

Maurice  W.  Richardson 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Chief  Engineer 
Audley  R.  Butler Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Farm  Mana^ger 

*  Resigned  February  1,  1947 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  at  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 
CALENDAR  FOR  1947-1948 

Registration — First  Semester 

All   Freshmen Wednesday,    September  10 

All  students  other  than  Freshmen ...Friday,  September  12 

Regular  schedule  of  work  for  first  semester: 

All  Freshmen Thursday,  September  11 

All  students  other  than  Freshmen Monday,  September  15 

Dormitories  open  for  resident  students: 

Resident  Freshmen 3  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September     9 

Resident  students  other  than  Freshmen Friday,  September  12 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins — 4  P.M. Wednesday,  November  26 

Classes  are  resumed — 9  A.M. ' Monday,  December     1 

Christmas  recess  begins — 4  P.M Friday,  December  19 

Classes  are  resumed — 9  A.M. Monday,  January     5 

Founders    Day Thursday,    Jamiary  15 

First  semester  ends Thursday,  January  29 

Second  semester: 

Registration Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  2  and     3 

Classes  are  resumed Wednesday,  February     U 

Easter  recess  begins — 4  P.M Wednesday,  March  2i 

Classes  are  resumed — 9  A.M Tuesday,  March  3G 

Second  semester  ends Friday,  June  11 

Commencement Tuesday,    June  15 


Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Regular  work  begins Monday,  September     8 

School  closes Friday,  June  11   (185  days) 
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General    Information 

HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  (formerly  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School),  the  oldest  and  largest  institution  in  Maryland  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  was  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1865  and  opened 
on  January  15,  1866.  From  the  time  of  its  founding  until  1931  the  in- 
stitution was  a  normal  school  offering  two  years  of  training  for  elemen- 
tary school  teachers.  In  1924  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Balti- 
more City  was  closed  and  since  that  time  the  elementary  school  teachers 
of  Baltimore  City  and  the  counties  have  been  educated  at  Towson.  In 
1931  the  course  was  increased  to  three  years  by  an  Act  of  Legislature, 
and  again  in  1934  the  State  Board  of  Education  extended  the  course  to 
four  years,  authorizing  the  college  to  offer  the  B.S.  degree.  In  the  spring 
of  1935  the  name  of  the  institution  was  officially  changed  to  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Towson. 

Trainmg  of  Junior  High  School  Teachers 

With  the  adoption  of  the  twelve-year  school  program  throughout 
Maryland  the  state  teachers  colleges  %vill  educate  junior  high  school 
teachers  as  well  as  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Baltimore  and 
the  counties.  Courses  for  junior  high  school  teachers  will  be  added  to 
the  program  in  September,  1947. 

Junior  College  Division 

A  junior  college  division  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
was  inaugurated  in  September,  1946.  Additional  information  about  this 
program  will  be  found  in  this  announcement  following  the  teachers  college 
section. 

LOCATION  AT  TOWSON 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  in  South  Towson.  The  cam- 
pus of  eighty-eight  acres  comprises  beautiful  lawns,  athletic  fields,  a 
natural  park,  woodland,  residence  halls,  and  other  college  buildings.  The 
campus  offers  many  opportunities  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation. 

Although  entirely  removed  from  Baltimore,  the  college  is  near  enough 
to  share  in  the  cultural  advantages  of  a  large  city,  and  affords  opportuni- 
ties for  visits  to  art  galleries  and  attendance  at  concerts  and  plays.  The 
Towson  car  passes  the  grounds,  making  the  college  accessible  from  all 
points  in  the  city. 
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TEACHING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  STATE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  service  in  the  public  school  systems 
of  the  State,  including  Baltimore  City. 

There  are  several  educational  bills  now  before  the  1947  Legislature 
that  should  improve  conditions  in  education.  These  bills  recognize  the 
value  of  professional  preparation  and  more  adequately  compensate 
successful  teachers  v/ho  remain  in  the  profession.  The  new  salary  scale 
recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  places  the  minimum  salary 
at  $2200.00  for  all  teachers  meeting  the  certification  standards. 

Vacancies  in  positions  in  administration  and  supervision  are  filled  by 
promoting  experienced  teachers  of  skill  and  ability  who  have  indicated 
the  necessary  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality,  and  continued  pro- 
fessional preparation. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  teachers  colleges  for  the  past 
several  years  has  not  been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  vacancies  of 
the  state  school  system.  The  present  shortage  of  teachers  will  continue 
for  some  years.  For  this  reason,  now  is  an  opportune  time  for  quali- 
fied high  school  graduates  who  are  interested  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing- to  enter  the  Teachers  College  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  fill  the 
vacancies. 

ADMISSION    REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Citizenship:  To  be  eligible  for  admission  a  student  must 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school:  The  State  De- 
partment of  Education  is  the  accrediting  agency  for  the 
public  high  schools  and  also  the  non-public  secondary  schools 
of  Maryland. 

3.  Recommendation  by  school  officials:  An  applicant  must  be 
recommended  by  his  high  school  principal  and  approved  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools. 

4.  Health:  A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college 
physician  is  required  for  admission. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

An  applicant  for  advanced  standing  who  presents  a  record  of  honor- 
able dismissal  from  the  last  college  attended  may  be  allowed  credit  for 
college  work  completed  in  so  far  as  the  work  approximates  courses  offered 
at  the  Teachers  College.  No  transfer  credit  will  be  allowed  for  courses 
in  which  the  applicant. has  made  D  grades.  The  advanced  standing  is 
provisional  until  the  student  has  established  a  satisfactory  record  in  the 
college. 
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A  transfer  student  must  earn  the  last  year  of  credit  (thirty-two 
semester  hours)  at  the  teachers  college  which  awards  the  degree.  If  the 
applicant  has  graduated  from  a  two-or-three-year  curriculum  at  one  of 
the  Maryland  state  teachers  colleges  the  requirements  may  be  reduced 
to  not  less  than  one  semester. 

Transfers  from  one  Maryland  Teachers  College  to  Another 

A  properly  qualified  student  may  enter  any  one  of  the  three  Mary- 
land teachers  colleges  but,  when  a  choice  of  schools  has  been  made,  no 
transfer  to  another  Maryland  teachers  college  shall  be  permitted  under 
any  conditions  or  at  any  time,  except  by  written  permission  from  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  after  the  request  for  transfer  has  been 
acted  on  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  student  who  has  failed 
in  one  or  more  courses  will  by  that  fact  be  debarred  from  obtaining  a 
transfer. 

The  Pledge  to  Teach  in  the  State  of  Maryland 

Every  student  enrolling  in  the  State  Teachers  College  is  required  to 
sign  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Maryland  immediately  following 
graduation.  If  only  the  last  year's  work  is  taken  at  the  college,  the  pledge 
to  teach  shall  cover  one  year, 

THE  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  dual  in 
character  and  purpose.  It  involves  educating  individuals  to  be  effective 
citizens  as  well  as  successful  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Teachers  College  offers  a  program  of  studies  which  provides 
for  broad  foundations  in  fields  of  knowledge  useful  to  every  educated 
American  citizen-of-the-world.  The  program  makes  available  what  re- 
search and  science  have  to  offer  a  teacher  for  himself  and  for  his  work. 

Directed  Teaching 

Directed  teaching  is  a  required  part  of  the  course  and  is  important 
because  of  the  practical  experience  it  gives  to  the  student.  Directed  teach- 
ing is  restricted  to  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  students  spend  the 
entire  time  allotted  to  directed  teaching  in  practice  centers.  There  are 
eight  classrooms  or  centers  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  Elementary  Schools. 
Affiliated  training  centers  ai'e  provided  through  the  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education  and  Baltimore  County 
Board  of  Education. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  conferred  upon 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  four-year  curriculum,  based  on  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  of  credit. 
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Living   Accommodations 

There  are  two  residence  halls  for  women  students,  Newell  Hall  and 
Richmond  Hall.  These  halls  offer  unusual  advantages  as  comfortable 
and  attractive  quarters  for  boarding  students.  The  social  room  in  Rich- 
mond Hall  provides  facilities  so  that  boarding  students  may  enjoy  their 
leisure  time  and  receive  their  friends.  The  infirmary,  located  in  Newell 
Hall,  managed  by  a  resident  physician  and  resident  nurse,  provides  medi- 
cal care  for  students  who  are  ill. 

The  dining  room  in  Newell  Hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  500  stu- 
dents. Well  planned  meals  are  served  and  students  are  given  experience 
in  acting  as  hostesses. 

The  living  accommodations  on  the  campus  for  men  students  are 
limited.  However,  the  college  cooperates  in  locating  rooms  in  the  Towson 
area  and  men  students  living  off  the  campus  may  take  their  meals  in  the 
college  dining  hall. 

Social  Life 

There  are  many  student  organizations  at  the  college.  These  include 
the  Glee  Club,  Student  Government  Association,  Publications  Staff,  Ath- 
letic Association,  International  Relations  Club,  Marshals,  Dramatic  Club, 
Natural  History  Club,  and  Student  Christian  Association. 

Believing  that  an  adequate  social  program  is  necessary  in  any  college, 
especially  in  a  teacher-training  institution,  the  social  affairs  are  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  student  body.  Dances,  sponsored  by 
various  organizations  and  clubs,  are  held  during  the  year  and  outdoor 
picnics  in  the  glen  are  popular  with  student  groups. 

College  Athletics 

The  college  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts,  a  modern 
gymnasium,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational  activities. 

With  the  return  of  men  students,  the  college  is  again  participating 
in  the  sports  program  of  the  Mason  Dixon  Conference.  There  are  com- 
petitive teams  in  basketball,  rifie,  wrestling,  track,  tennis,  and  baseball. 
Competition  is  scheduled  with  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Randolph  Macon 
College,  Catholic  University,  Gallaudet,  and  other  colleges  in  the  Mason 
Dixon  league. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  which  include  volleyball,  hockey, 
basketball,  archery,  dancing,  tennis,  baseball,  and  soccer  are  intramural. 

EXPENSES 
Tuition    for    Maryland    Students 

The  Maryland  state  teachers  colleges  charge  no  tuition  to  Maryland 
students  enrolled  in  the  Teacher  Education  curriculum. 
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Cost   for    Maryland   Resident    Students 

The  cost  for  a  resident  student  for  the  regular  academic  year  is 
$216.00  for  room  and  board.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  All  expenses 
are  payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance,  .$108.00  on  the  opening 
day  of  each  semester.  In  addition  to  this,  a  $5.00  breakage  fee  is  deposited 
by  each  new  student. 

An  activities  fee  of  $10.00  is  collected  at  the  request  of  the  student 
body  and  is  payable  at  the  time  of  the  fall  registration. 

All  women  resident  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  dormitory. 
Desirable  rooming  facilities  for  men  students  are  available.  All  resident 
students  are  subject  to  the  disciplinary  control  of  the  college. 

Room    Reservation    Fee 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10-00  is  required  of  all  applicants  who 
desire  to  board  at  the  college  and  should  be  sent  with  the  application 
blank.  This  fee  is  deducted  from  the  amoimt  due  upon  entrance,  and 
no  refund  of  this  amount  will  be  made  after  two  weeks  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  college. 


Cost    for    Out-of-State   Students 

Students  who  are  not  legal  residents  of  Maryland  and  who  meet 
the  entrance  requirements  may  be  admitted.  The  out-of-state  student 
pays  a  tuition  charge  of  $200.00  per  academic  year,  $216.00  for  room  and 
board,  $5.00  breakage  fee  (which  is  refunded  if  there  is  no  charge  against 
his  record)  and  the  $10.00  activities  fee. 

Late    Registration    Fee 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  date  of  registration  named 
in  the  calendar  is  required  to  pay  a  late  entrance  fee  of  $2.00. 

The  Breakage  Fee 

A  breakage  or  property  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  each  student 
entering  the  college  for  the  first  time.  This  fee  is  refunded  when  the 
student  graduates  or  withdraws,  if  he  has  no  charges  against  his  rec- 
ord. In  addition  to  individual  breakage  charges,  there  are  group  losses 
and  breakages  which  are  prorated  and  charged  to  the  students  involved. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 
Maryland   Residents 

Semester  I  Semester  II  Total  Year- 

*  Board  and  Room $108.00*  $108.00  $216.00 

Breakage  fee,  refundable — all 

freshmen  or  new  students  ..  5.00  n.OO 

Activities  fee-agreed  upon  by 

students 10.00  10.00 

Total $123.00  $108.00  $231.00 

or  or 

$118.00  $236.00 

*  If   a   room   reservation   fee   has   been  paid,   deduct    $10    from    this 
amount. 

Out-of-State   Students 

Surcharge  in  addition  to  fees  shown  above $100.00  $100.00 

The  Activities  Fee 

On  registration  day  of  each  academic  year  every  student  is  required 
to  pay  an  activities  fee  of  $10.00.  This  money  belongs  to  the  student  body 
and  is  used  for  class  dues  and  for  furthering  such  activities  as  student 
publications,  athletics,  dramatics,  the  student  government  association, 
and  for  financing  some  assembly  programs. 

There  will  be  no  refund  of  the  activities  fee  after  the  first  two  weeks 
following  registration. 

Medical   Reimbursement 

We  offer  to  our  students  a  Medical  Reimbursement  plan.  This  plan 
guarantees  to  reimburse  the  parent  for  any  medical  expense  which  may 
arise  from  an  accident  in  which  a  student  is  injured  during  the  school 
year.  The  cost  is  $7.50  for  women  and  $10.00  for  men.  Students  desiring 
this  medical  coverage  will  make  application  at  the  business  office. 

Transcripts 

One  transcript  of  a  student's  record  will  be  issued  free  of  charge. 
A  charge  of  $1.00  is  made  for  a  second  and  each  subsequent  transcript. 

Other  Expenses 

Although  many  of  the  books  necessary  for  courses  are  to  be  found 
in  the  library  and  are  available  for  student's  use,  a  student  is  required 
to  buy  a  number  of  books.  Students  are  required  to  buy  gymnasium 
suits  for  the  courses  in  physical  education. 
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There  are  few  other  expenses  except  those  for  personal  needs,  and 
a  student  may  live  very  economically  at  the  college.  The  commuting 
students  (veterans  and  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age)  are  per- 
mitted to  use  car  tokens  and  thus  reduce  their  carfare. 

Loan  Funds 

There  are  several  loan  funds  which  are  administered  by  a  faculty 
board  of  trustees.  A  student  applying  for  a  loan  must  have  established 
a  satisfactory  record  in  the  college.  For  this  reason,  freshmen  are  not 
eligible  for  loans  except  in  cases  of  very  able  students  who  may  apply  for 
a  loan  during  the  second  semester  of  the  freshmen  year. 

There  are  a  few  scholarships  available  from  the  Helen  A.  Linthicum 
Scholarship  Fund  which  are  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
trustees  on  the  advice  of  the  president  of  the  college.  Freshmen  apply- 
ing for  these  scholarships  must  be  recommended  for  academic  attain- 
ments in  high  sc?iool,  qualites  of  leadership,  and  characteristics  of  per- 
sonality- Students  wishing  to  apply  for  a  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Schol- 
arship may  do  so  by  wilting  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Committee 
on  Loans  and  Scholarships,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson-4,  Maryland. 

Further  Information 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  State  Teachers  College  should 
send  for  the  college  catalogue  which  will  give  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  college  regulations,  the  curriculum,  and  the  description  of 
courses. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

The  Registrar 

State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Baltimore  4,  Maryland 

APPLICATIONS   FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  blanks  for  admission  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Due  to  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  the  year  1947  -  48  it  will  be 
necessary  to  file  applications  earlier  than  in  previous  years.  It  is  re- 
quested that  students  wishing  to  enter  in  September,  1947,  file  their  ap- 
plications by  May  15.  A  followup  report  will  be  secured  from  the  high 
school  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Applications  on  file  will  be  passed 
on  by  July  1,  and  students  notified  immediately.  Students  wishing  to 
live  at  the  college  should  send  a  deposit  of  $10.00  for  a  room  reservation 
with  the  application.  If  a  student's  application  is  not  approved  the 
deposit  will  be  refunded  or  if  a  student  withdraws  an  application  the 
money  will  be  refunded,  provided  the  college  is  notified  two  weeks  or 
more  preceding  the  opening  date  of  the  college. 
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JUNIOR   COLLEGE    DIVISION 
General  Information 

The  junior  college  piogram  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
was  inaugurated  in  September,  1946.  The  program  was  planned  espe- 
cially for  veterans  but  limited  numbers  of  non-veterans  were  admitted. 
Priority  will  continue  to  be  given  to  veterans  but  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
facilities  for  many  high  school  graduates  who  meet  admission  require- 
ments. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  provides  background  courses  which  will  enable 
students  at  the  end  of  the  years  to  begin  specific  training  for  any  of 
several  professions.  The  curriculum  piovides  a  liberal  arts  program 
of  studies  leading  to  specialization  in  law,  nursing,  journalism,  and 
business  administration.  The  offerings  in  science  are  limited  and  for 
this  reason  students  interested  in  engineering,  medicine,  and  dentistry 
are    discouraged    from    enrolling. 

Admission 

Students  must  meet  the  same  requirements  as  set  f oi  th  for  the 
Teachers  College,  namely:  graduation  from  an  accedited  high  school, 
or  satisfactory  grades  in  the  equivalence  examinations  given  through 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  In  addition,  each  applicant  must 
satisfactorily  pass  the  college  enti'ance  examinations  administered  at 
the  college  at  the  time  of  registration  and  must  be  interviewed  regarding 
his  professional  plans. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  for  Maryland  students  attending  the  junior  college  is 
$100.00  for  the  academic  year.  For  an  out-of-state  student  the  tuition 
is  $200.00.  There  is  a  student  activities  fee  of  $10.00  each  year  and 
a  breakage  fee  of  $5.00  which  is  paid  at  the  first  registration  only. 

The  college  is  approved  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and  any 
eligible  veteran  may  register  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act, 
1944,  as  amended,  (G.I.  Bill  of  Rights).  A  representative  of  the  Veterans 
Administratio'n  spends  one  day  each  week  at  the  college  to  answer 
questions   of  individual   students. 

Living   Accommodations 

When  dormitory  space  is  available  junior  college  women  students 
may  live  in  the  college  dormitories.  Priority,  however,  is  given  to 
students  in  the  Teachers  College.  The  cost  for  board  and  room  is  $216.00 
for  the  year.  There  are  no  facilities  for  housing  junior  college  men 
on  the  campus.  The  college  will  assist  those  unable  to  live  at  home  in 
obtaining  rooms  in  nearby  homes  and  will  permit  them  to  have  their  meals 
in  the  college  dining  hall.  The  present  charge  for  meals  at  the  college  is 
at  the  rate  of  $180.00  for  the  year  or  $90.00  for  the  semester,  payable 
in  advance.      This  charge  is  subject  to  change  at  any  time. 
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Further    Information 

Students  interested  in  the  junior  college  division  should  send  for 
the  catalogue  which  will  list  the  courses  with  descriptions.  Address 
inquiries  to: 

The  Registrar 

State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Baltimore  4,  Maryland 

APPLICATIONS 

Persons  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  junior  college  should 
write  for  an  application  blank.  This  should  be  returned  to  the  Registrar's 
Office  by  May  15,  if  possible  and  if  admission  is  desired  in  September, 
1947.  Supplementary  records  will  be  secured  from  the  high  school  if  the 
applicant  is  a  1947  high  school  graduate.  Personal  interviews  will  be 
held  and  applications  will  be  approved  in  July. 

Applications  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 

The  Registrar — Junior  College  Division 
State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
Baltimore  4,  Marylard 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON, 

MARYLAND— COLLEGE 

CALENDAR  FOR  1948-1949 

First  Semester 


Sunday,  September  12 


Dormitories  open  for  Fresh- 
man Resident  Students  after 
3:00   P.M. 


Monday,  September  13 


Thursday,  September   16 


Friday,  September  17 
Wednesday,  November  24 

Monday,  November  29 

Tuesday,  December  21 

Monday,  January     3 

Thursday,  January  27 


Freshmen  and  new  students 
report  as  directed,  9:00  A.M. 
Every  new  student  must  be 
present  from  September  13 
through  16  to  complete  regis- 
tration, take  placement  ex- 
aminations and  meet  other  re- 
quirements. 

All  former  students  register. 
After  9:00  A.M.  Dormitories 
open  for  former  students 

Instruction  begins 

Thanksgiving     Vacation     be- 
gins, 4:00  P.M. 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  ends, 
9:00  A.M. 

Christmas  Vacation  begins, 
4:00  P.M. 

Christmas  Vacation  ends, 
9:00  A.M. 

First  Semester  ends 

(4) 


Second  Semester 


Tuesday,  February  1 
Wednesday,  February  2 
Wednesday,  April  13 

Wednesday,  April  20 

Friday,  June  10 


Registration,  Second  Semester 

Instruction  begins 

Easter  Vacation  begins,  4:00 
P.M. 

Easter  Vacation  ends,  9:00 
A.  M. 

Second  Semester  ends 


Commencement  Events 
Saturday,  June  1 1  Alumni  Day  and  Dinner 

Sunday,  June  12  Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Monday,  June  13  Class  Day — Senior 

Tuesday,  June  14  Commencement 


LiDA  Lee  Tall  School  (Laboratory  School) 


Wednesday,  September  8 
Friday,  June  10 


School  opens 
School  closes 


(0 
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Earle  T.  Hawkins,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.. .  .President 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant  to  the 

President 
Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  .Registrar -Business 

Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  B.S.,  M.A Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall 

School 

Azile  M.  Fletcher,  A.B.,  M.A Director  of  Student 

Activities 

Mary  S.  Bulkley,  B.S.,  M.D College  Physician 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.A Librarian 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  B.S.,  M.S Dietitian 

Maurice  W.  Richardson 

Stiperintendent  of  Buildings  and  Chief  Engineer 
AuDLEY  R.  Butler  .  ,  Su^perintendent  of  Grounds  and  Farm- 
Manager 
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FACULTY 

1947-1948 

Earle  T.  Hawkins President 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College;  M.A.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  LL.D., 

Western  Maryland  College 

Anita  S.  Dowell Assistant  to  the  President,  Health 

Education 
A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  and  Diploma  in  the  Supervision 
of  Health  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Mary  Clarice  Bersch Education 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Va.; 

B.S.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  M.A., 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate 

study.  University  of  California,  University  of 

Mexico,  University  of  Chicago 

Pearle  Blood Geography,  Social  Sciences 

B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  M.A. 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study. 

University  of  Chicago 

Arthur  W.  Brewington Emilish 

A.B.,  Asbury  College,  M.A.,  Cornell  University; 
Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Bernice  a.  Brouwer Art 

Life  Certificate  and  A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College  of 

Education,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  M.A.,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 

Stella  E.  Brown Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  and 

M.A.,  Diploma  in  Elementary  School  Supervision 

and  Diploma  for  Director  of  Training  School, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

and  Columbia  University 
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Mary  S.  Bulkley  ....  Resident  Physician,  Health  Education 

B.S.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 

M.D.,  University  of  Nebraska 

Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr Science 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree English,  Language  Arts 

.  A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

CoMPTON  N.  Crook Science 

B.S.  and  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Elna  J.  Daniels Physical  Edcuation 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 

Dyer,  Frank  P Accounting   (Part-Time) 

B.S.,  Loyola  College;  LL.B.,  University  of  Baltimore; 
C.P.A.,  State  of  Maryland 

AziLE  M.  Fletcher Director  of  Student  Activities 

A.B.,  Lander  College,  Greenwood,  South  Carolina; 
M.A.,  Furman  University 

Galloway,  Sarah  B. .  .  .English  and  History  (Part-Time) 

A.B.,  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Virginia;  M.R.E.,  Biblical 

School  in  New  York 

W.  Frank  Guess English 

A.B.,  Presbysterian  College,  Clinton,  South  Carolina; 
M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

William  H.  Hartley History,  Visual  Education 

B.S.,  Springfield  College,  Mass.;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 
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Nina  Hughes English 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee, - 
M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America 

Mary  Catherine  Kahl Asst.  Director  of  Student 

Activities,  History 
A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland 

John  W.  McCleary History 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Hazel  MacDonald Music 

Public  School  Music  Diploma,  Iowa  State  Teachers 

College;  B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

Margaret  J.  McKibben Science 

B.S.,  Grove  City  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Donald  I.  Minnegan Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;  B.  Phys.  Ed., 
Springfield  College,  Mass;  M.A.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity; Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University 

Harold  E.  Moser Mathematics,  Psychology 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Lois  D.  Odell Science 

A.B.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany; 
M.A.,  Cornell  University 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  Universitv,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania; 

B.S.,  in  T.ibrarv  Science,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology; 

M.A.,  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Mary  Raffle  Robinson Art 

B.F.A.,  Richmond  Professional  Institute  of  the  College 

of  William  and  Mary;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 
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Mary  E.  Roach Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 

Education,  New  York  City;  B.S.,  New  York 

University;  graduate  study.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Lucy  Scott Director  of  Student  Teaching 

B.A.,  Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  Texas;  M.A., 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D., 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal,  TJda  Lee  Tall  School 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  and  M.A., 
and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  Uni- 
versity of    Chicago  and  Columbia  University 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil Registrar  and  Business  Manager 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson Dietitian 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

E.  Curt  Walther Geography,  Social  Sciences 

A.B.,  Cincinnati  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity 

Ernst  O.  von  Schwerdtner Languages 

A.B.,  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis;  graduate  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

J.  Frederick  Weaver Mathematics 

B.S.  and  M.S.,  Bucknell  University;  graduate  study, 
Duke  University,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Joe  Young  West Science 

B.S.  and  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
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Paul  M.  West English 

B.S.,  Delta  Teachers  College,  Cleveland,  Mississippi; 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College;  graduate  study,  Johns 

Hopkins  University 

Emma  E.  Weyforth Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  and  Diploma  in  Super- 
vision of  School  Music,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University 

Hazel  E.  Woodward Education,  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

Observation,  Demonstration,  and  Student  Teaching 
Laboratory — 1947-1948 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  and 

M.A.,  and  Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate 

study,  University  of  Chicago  and  Columbia 

University 

Mary  A.  Grogan First  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  M.A.,  and 
Diploma  in  Elementary  Supervision,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;   graduate  study,  Harvard 
University 

Agnes  E.  Carlton First  Grade 

A.B.,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.;  M.A.  and 
Diploma  in  Teacher  Training,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University 

Lenora  C.  Brennan Second  Grade 

B.S.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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E.  Heighe  Hill Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty Third  Grade 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania; B.S.,  M.A.,  and  Diploma  in  Teacher  Training, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate 
study.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of 
Berlin  and  Johns  Hopkins  University 

C.  Gladys  PIughes Fourth  Grade 

A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina; 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  graduate 

study.  New  York  University  and  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman Fifth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University;  graduate  study.  University 

of  Chicago 

Hilda  Kestner Sixth  Grade 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  and 

M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

ASSISTANTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

Adda  L.  Gilbert Secretary  to  the  President 

Marguerite  S.  German Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Margaret  G.  Barall Financial  Secretary 

Agnes  T.  Debaugh Assistant  to  Registrar 

Mary  C.  Donnelly Business  Clerk 

Emily  A.  Payne,  A.B Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Winifred  N.  Baker  .  .  Clerk  in  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  Office 
M.  Kathleen  Smith  ....  Clerk  and  Switchboard  Operator 

Lisle  H.  Fergusson,  R.  N Resident  Nurse 

Sue  W.  Richardson Manager  of  Book  Shop 
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LIBRARY 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania; 

B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology; 

M.A.,  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Bernice  B.  Weitzel Cataloger 

A.B.,  in  L.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  B.S.,  Brigham 
Young  University 

Merle  Yoder Circulation 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  Diploma  in 
Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Marjorie  M.  Mohlhenrich.  .Faculty  Reserves  and  Cir- 
culation 
B.A.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

AFFILIATED  PRACTICE  CENTERS 

1947-1948 
Baltimore  City 

Vivian  I.  Cord Second  Grade,  School  No.  5  5 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland; 
B.S.  and  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Elsie  M.  Ecker Second  Grade,  School  No.  59 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland; 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

B.  Olga  Timmons Third  Grade,  School  No.  211 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland; 
study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Agnes  M.  Kern  an Third  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  Maryland 

Ann  Williams Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  Maryland; 
graduate  study.  University  of  Maryland 

Josephine  Toro Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  5  5 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland; 
study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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Sophia  A.  Leutner Sixth  Grade ,  School  No.  59 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Maryland; 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 


BALTIMORE  COUNTY 
1947-1948 

John  Chilcoat Lutherville  Elementary  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson,  Maryland. 

Irene  Scally Stoneleigh  Elementary  School 

B.S.  University  of  Maryland 

Gladys  Troyer Stoneleigh  Elementary  School 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School  at  Towson, 

'  FACULTY  COMMITTEES— 1947-1948 
FACULTY  STANDING  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Scott,  Chairman  Miss  Steele 

Miss    Blood  Dr.  Brewington 

Mr.  Crook  Dr.  Hartley 

FACULTY  TRUSTEES  FOR  CULTURE  AND  STUDENT  LOAN 

FUNDS 

Dr.  Walther,  Chairman 
Miss  Bersch 
Miss  Woodward 

FACULTY  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Fletcher,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Brouwer 
Mr.  Guess 

COMMITTEE  ON  ACADEMIC  STANDING 

Dr.  Hawkins,  Chairman  Dr.  Scott 

Dr.  Dowell  Dr.  Hartley 

Dr.  Crabtree  Dr.  Tansil 
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COMMITTEE  ON  FACULTY  MEETINGS 


Dr.  Hawkins,  Chairman 
Miss  Blood 


Dr.  Dowell 
Miss  Hill 


Dr.  Hartley 


CURRICULUM  COMMITTEE 


Miss  Blood,  Chairman 
Miss  Bersch 
Miss  Daniels 

SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Yoder,  Chairm^an 
Dr.  West 
Mrs.  Robinson 

GLEN  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Brown,  Chairman 
Dr.  Dowell 
Miss  Odell 


Mr.  Paul  West 
Dr.  Dowell 
Dr.  Moser 


Miss  Kestner 
Miss  Roach 


Dr.  Minnegan 
Mr.  Crook 


COMMITTEE  ON  HEALTHY  LIVING  AND  SAFETY 

Dr.  Dowell,   Chair^nan 
Miss  Steele 
Dr.  Bulkley 

FACULTY -STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Dr.  Hawkins,  Chairman 
Dr.  Dowell 
Dr.  Hartley 


PARENTS'  DAY  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  Moser 
Dr  Weaver 
Mrs.  Fletcher 


Mrs.  Wasson 
Mr.  von  Schwerdtner 


DIRECTOR   OF    CURRICULUM   MATERIALS  Miss  Woodward 

DIRECTOR   OF   ASSEMBLIES  Mr.  Paul  West 

DIRECTOR   OF  PUBLIC    RELATIONS  Dr.  Tansil 

ADVISER    TO    KAPPA    DELTA    PI  Mr.  Weaver 


ADVISERS  TO  CLUBS  OR  SPECIAL  INTEREST  GROUPS 

Student  Government  Association Dr.  Hartley,  Adviser 

Miss  Bersch,  Assoc.  Adviser 

Student  House  Committee Mrs.  Fletcher 

Glee  Club Miss  Weyforth 

Marshals   Miss  Blood 

Tower  Light     Mr.  Guess 

Women's  Athletic  Association Miss  Roach 

Art  Club     Mrs.  Brouwer 

Natural  History  Group Dr.  Dowell 

Student  Christian  Association  Choir Miss  MacDonald 

Student  Christian  Association .Mr.  Paul  West 

Dramatic  Club Miss  Hughes 

Freshman  Advisory  Council Dr.  Moser 

Men's  Club Mr.     Paul  West 

Future  Teachers  of  America Dr.  Scott 

Civil  Air  Patrol Mr.  Cox 

Variety  Club Mr.  von  Schwerdtner 

International  Relations  Club Dr.  Walther 

Varsity  Club   Dr.  Minnegan 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  a  four-year 
college,  fully  accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges for  Teacher  Education  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  The  college  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  is  supported  al- 
most entirely  by  legislative  appropriations.  No  tuition  is 
charged  for  the  teacher-education  program  and  students  pay 
only  such  fees  as  are  used  in  their  own  activities. 

FOUNDING  AND  EARLY  HISTORY 

The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1865  passed  a  law  estabhsh- 
ing  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  and  the  institution 
was  opened  on  January  15,  1866.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
only  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 

The  college  had  three  different  locations  in  down- town 
Baltimore  before  its  removal  to  Towson.  The  one  best  re- 
membered is  the  location  at  Lafayette  Square  where  the  col- 
lege was  housed  from  1876  to  1915.  The  building  still 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  public  education  in  Maryland. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRICULA 

From  its  founding  in  1866  until  1931  the  institution 
offered  a  two-year  course  for  the  preparation  of  elementary 
school  teachers.  In  1924,  the  Training  School  for  Teachers 
in  Baltimore  City  was  closed  and  the  education  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  Baltimore  City,  as  well  as  for 
the  counties,  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School. 

In  1931  the  course  of  study  was  increased  to  three  years 
and  in  1934  to  four  years.  The  legislature  of  1935  author- 
ized the  college  to  grant  the  B.S.  degree  and  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  officially  changed  to  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Towson. 
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Until  1946  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  adhered 
to  the  single  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded — that  of 
educating  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  Since  this 
date,  two  additional  types  of  education  have  been  added.  A 
junior  college  division  was  established  in  1946  to  offer  two 
years  of  college  work  on  a  transfer  basis. 

In  1947  the  college  increased  its  offerings  to  include 
courses  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  rapidly  expanding  junior 
high  school  program  of  the  state. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  session  of  1948-1949,  a  program 
will  also  be  available  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  pre- 
school children. 

STATUS  OF  TEACHING  IN  MARYLAND 

As  a  result  of  the  1947  Legislature  both  financial  and 
working  conditions  of  teachers  have  greatly  improved.  The 
new  salary  scale  places  the  minimum  salary  at  $2200.00  with 
the  maximum  at  $3800.00.  Ten  counties  and  Baltimore  City 
pay  from  $100.00  to  $400.00  more  than  the  state  minimum 
as  a  beginning  salary  and  the  maximums  are  from  $100.00  to 
$1200.00  more  than  the  state  scale. 

Vacancies  in  positions  in  administration  and  supervision 
are  filled  by  promoting  experienced  teachers  of  skill  and 
ability  who  have  indicated  the  necessary  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  personality,  as  well  as  interest  in  preparing  them- 
selves through  additional  education. 

There  is  at  present  a  grave  shortage  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  in  Maryland.  This  shortage  will  be  even 
greater  due  to  two  factors,  one  the  reduction  of  class  size 
which  will  make  for  improved  teaching  conditions,  but  will 
call  for  more  teachers;  and  secondly,  the  increased  birth  rate 
which  means  that  more  children  will  be  starting  school  for 
the  next  several  years.  For  these  reasons  now  is  an  opportune 
time  for  high  school  graduates  who  have  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations and  who  are  interested  in  teaching  to  consider  pre- 
paration for  teaching  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  the  State. 
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LOCATION  AT  TOWSON 

Since  1915  the  college  has  been  located  in  Towson,  the 
county  seat  of  Baltimore  County,  two  miles  north  of  Balti- 
more City.  An  entirely  new  plant  was  built  on  the  eighty- 
eight  acre  campus  and  the  improvements  added  to  date  make 
a  total  investment  of  approximately  two  million  dollars. 
Ideally  located,  the  campus  has  beautiful  lawns,  athletic  fields, 
woodland,  and  gardens.  These  offer  healthful  outdoors  re- 
creation and  opportunity  for  co-ordinating  classroom  in- 
struction with  field  study. 

Though  removed  from  the  congestion  of  a  large  city  the 
college  is  near  enough  to  Baltimore  for  the  students  to  share 
in  the  cultural  advantages  that  a  city  of  its  size  offers. 
Various  institutions  such  as  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
The  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  The  Maryland 
Institute  of  Art  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  social 
interests  of  the  area.  The  musical  season  has  unusual  offer- 
ings in  opera,  concerts,  and  symphony  programs.  The 
theatre  offers  current  stage  productions  of  merit. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  campus  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is 
located  on  the  York  Road,  one  of  the  busy  thoroughfares 
connecting  nothern  communities  with  Baltimore  City.  The 
buildings  used  for  instructional,  residential  and  other  pur- 
poses are  adaptations  of  Tudor  Gothic,  making  them  suit- 
able for  everyday  working  and  living.  Considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  college  campuses  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  campus  includes  thirty  acres  of  lawns  and 
athletic  fields,  a  woodland  park  area  and  the  college  farm. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  contains  adminis- 
trative offices,  auditorium,  classrooms,  laboratories,  reception 
rooms,  and  the  library. 

NEWELL  HALL,  named  for  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  founder 
and  first  principal  of  the  institution,  is  one  of  the  two 
residence  halls  for  women.  The  unit  of  arrangement  on  the 
first  two  floors  is  a  suite  of  two  rooms  with  bath.     Each 
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room  accommodates  two  or  three  students,  depending  upon 
enrollment.  The  third  floor  has  the  usual  dormitory  arrange- 
ment of  group  baths  at  the  ends  of  the  corridors. 

The  infirmary,  well  equipped,  occupies  one  wing  of  the 
first  floor  of  Newell  Hall. 

The  dining  room  in  Newell  Hall  accommodates  all  the 
students  at  meals  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  500.  Break- 
fast and  lunch  are  served  cafeteria  style,  but  dinner  is 
served  ♦  family  style.  An  effort  is  made  to  promote  the 
courtesies  of  social  living  as  a  regular  part  of  student  life. 
The  dining  room  is  open  to  day  students  at  lunch  time. 

RICHMOND  HALL,  named  for  a  former  principal  of  the 
school.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  This 
dormitory  is  occupied  chiefly  by  freshmen  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council.  Most  of  the  rooms 
accommodate  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms 
and  a  sleeping  porch  with  adjoining  dressing  and  study  rooms. 
The  large  and  attractive  parlor  on  the  first  floor  of  this 
building  is  a  center  for  social  life  on  the  campus. 

THE  GYMNASIUM,  modern  and  completely  equipped,  in- 
cludes a  large  playing  floor,  spectators'  balcony,  offices, 
special  rooms  for  individual  physical  education  work,  and 
ample  shower,  locker  and  dressing  room  facilities. 

THE  LID  A  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL  is  the  laboratory  school 
used  for  observation,  demonstration,  and  the  practice  of 
teaching.  The  building  has  classrooms,  offices  and  an  audi- 
torium. It  is  a  six- grade  elementary  school  attended  by 
children  of  the  near-by  communities.  It  was  first  called 
the  Model  School,  later  the  Campus  Elementary  School,  and 
has  been  a  recognized  part  of  the  set-up  for  teacher  education 
since  1866.  The  school  is  named  for  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall, 
president  of  the  college  from  1920  to  1938,  and  under  whose 
administration  the  present  building  was  erected. 

THE  SERVICE  BUILDING  includes  the  heating  and  power 
plant,  engineers'  offices,  and  the  laundry.  The  top  floor  of 
this  building,  formerly  used  as  a  gymnasium,  is  now  being 
used  for  housing  men  students. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOME,  called  "Glen  Esk",  is  located 
on  the  nothern  part  of  the  campus.  Other  residences  on  the 
campus  are  occupied  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  the 
superintendent  of  grounds,  and  the  gardener. 

THE  RECREATION  AND  CONSERVATION  WOOD- 
LAND PARK  area,  known  as  "The  Glen"  contains  ten  acres, 
part  woodland,  that  are  in  a  continual  state  of  development. 
There  are  trails,  a  natural  amphitheatre,  a  shelter,  and  several 
fireplaces  for  outdoor  cooking.  The  science  department 
sponsors  a  conservation  program  for  the  protection  of  wild 
flowers  and  wild  life  in  this  area. 

THE  LIBRARY  is  located  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building,  on  the  second  floor,  and  houses  a  col- 
lection of  approximately  37,000  volumes,  exclusive  of 
periodicals.  The  books  are  arranged  on  open  shelves,  and 
are  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  system  of 
classification. 

The  reference  collection,  consisting  of  standard  diction- 
aries and  encyclopedias,  atlases,  and  indexes,  is  in  the  reading 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  Here,  also,  are  the  current  and 
back  copies  of  the  periodicals  and  their  indexes,  and  the 
pamphlet  and  picture  files. 

A  special  collection  of  juvenile  literature,  for  the  use  of 
students  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession,  is  a  part  of 
the  college  holdings.  In  addition,  college  students  are  granted 
the  privilege  of  using  the  well  equipped  library  for  children 
in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  The  State  Department  of 
Education  maintains  a  curriculum  laboratory  in  the  Admin- 
istration Building,  and  here  teachers  and  students  may  be- 
come familiar  with  the  materials  of  instruction  and  curric- 
ulum planning. 

Because  the  college  believes  that  the  ability  to  be  able  to 
use  library  facilities  easily  and  quickly  is  very  important  for 
college  students,  each  freshman  is  given  a  test  in  library  com- 
prehension. After  the  results  have  been  tabulated,  instruc- 
tion is  based  on  the  needs  as  shown  by  this  test. 

The  college  students  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  use  the 
excellent  library  facilities  of  Baltimore.  Students  and  faculty 
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have  access  to  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  and  its  branches, 
the  Peabody  Library,  the  hbrary  of  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  the  Maryland  Diocesan  Library,  and  the  library  of 
the  Maryland  Museum  of  Art. 

RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Living  in  the  residence  halls  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
educational  program.  Parents  may  be  assured  that  their 
daughters  and  sons  are  in  the  hands  of  experienced  and  re- 
sponsible institutional  directors.  Efforts  are  made  to  interest 
students  in  recreation  and  social  activities  as  a  needful  supple- 
ment to  study  and  routine.  Dormitory  social  functions, 
such  as  picnics,  class  entertainments,  musicals,  formal  din- 
ners, teas,  receptions,  and  dances  are  planned  with  faculty 
cooperation.  Since  social  education  is  important  to  success- 
ful living,  students  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  art, 
music,  and  drama  opportunities  in  Baltimore. 

Visitors  are  received  after  five  in  the  afternoons  and  on 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  register  their  visitors  as  a  part  of  the  guidance  pro- 
gram. 

Parents  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week-end 
privileges  away  from  the  college  for  their  sons  and  daughters 
of tener  than  once  or  twice  a  month.  Students  who  go  away 
too  frequently  miss  much  of  their  social  training. 

Religious  interests  of  the  students  are  cared  for  through 
the  Student  Christian  Association  which  has  carefully  se- 
lected faculty  advisers.  Devotional  exercises  are  held  in  the 
dormitory  one  morning  each  week  and  vesper  services  each 
month.  Speakers  are  invited  for  these  services  and  music  is 
furnished  by  the  Chimes  Guild.  The  Christian  Heritage 
Committee  conducts  Bible  study  classes  for  those  interested 
and  promotes  student  forums  or  religious  questions.  The 
college  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  know  the 
clergymen  of  near-by  churches  in  Towson  and  Baltimore  so 
that  the  students  may  be  encouraged  to  attend  the  church 
and  Sunday-school  of  their  choice. 
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Dormitory  living  is  managed  through  a  student  govern- 
ment association  honor  system  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Director  of  Student  Activities.  Students  are  encouraged  in 
learning  democratic  procedures  through  making  and  enforc- 
ing dormitory  regulations;  matters  which  are  regulated  by 
the  home  and  the  college  in  cooperation  are  administered  by 
the  Director  of  Student  Activities  and  the  resident  staff. 

RESIDENCE     ACCOMMODATION  FOR  WOMEN 

The  women  students  are  housed  in  Newell  and  Richmond 
Halls.  Priority  as  to  room  reservation  is  given  to  Maryland 
students  who  live  beyond  commuting  distance.  When  space 
is  available,  out  of  state  students  and  students  within  com- 
muting distance  may  be  accommodated.  Students  may  not 
board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere  unless  the  dormitories  are 
filled  to  capacity. 

RESIDENCE  ACCOMMODATION  FOR  MEN 

Accommodations  for  housing  men  students  on  the  cam- 
pus are  limited.  A  temporary  men's  barracks  has  been  set 
up  in  the  Service  Building  and  this,  together  with  a  few 
rooms  in  the  campus  cottage,  houses  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  students. 

When  the  campus  facilities  are  filled,  men  students  may 
rent  rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  college  and  take  their 
meals  in  the  college  dining  hall.  A  list  of  available  rooms 
may  be  secured  from  the  dormitory  director.  Students  liv- 
ing off  the  campus  assume  responsibility  for  paying  for  their 
own  rooms.  Board  is  paid  directly  to  the  college  business 
of&ce. 

'DORMITORY  POLICIES  FOR  ENTRANCE  AND  WITH- 
DRAWAL OF  STUDENTS 

Students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  entered  the 
dormitory  may  not  withdraw  to  become  day  students  except 
for  a  change  of  residence.  If  vacancies  occur  in  the  dormi- 
tory during  the  year  students  may  be  admitted,  but  only  at 
mid-year  or  mid-semester.  Any  exceptions  to  these  rules 
must  be  passed  upon  by  the  President  of  the  College. 
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WHAT  A  RESIDENT  STUDENT  SHOULD  BRING  AS 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

Each  student  must  bring  for  personal  use:  four  single 
sheets,  one  pair  of  blankets,  pillow  cases,  spread,  and  quilted 
pad  for  bed  (pad  71  by  30  inches  may  be  purchased  from 
the  college  book  shop) ,  towels  and  two  laundry  bags. 

Bed  linen  and  towels  must  be  marked  with  standard 
markers  giving  full  name  of  students. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  ATHLETIC  UNIFORMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

Women  students  must  wear  the  complete  gymnasium 
uniform  for  all  athletics.  The  uniform  includes  suit,  low 
white  sneakers,  and  socks.  Each  freshman  student  will  be 
notified  about  purchase  of  suit  when  application  for  ad- 
mission has  been  approved. 

FOR  MEN  STUDENTS 

Men  students  must  secure  regulation  uniforms  consisting 
of  shorts,  sleeveless  jersey,  sweat  pants,  sweat  shirt,  socks,  and 
sweater  to  wear  for  indoor  and  outdoor  activities. 

All  athletic  uniforms  must  be  marked  with  name  of 
owner. 

A  student  is  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued 
to  him.  Loss  of  equipment  will  be  charged  to  the  breakage 
fee  of  individuals.     Group  charges  are  sometimes  made. 
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STUDENT  WELFARE 

Health  Service 

The  college  maintains  a  complete  health  service  with  a 
college  physician  and  trained  nurse  as  full-time  members  of 
the  staff.  A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college 
physician  is  required  of  all  students  at  the  time  of  admission 
and  thereafter  at  least  once  a  year.  Annual  chest  x-rays  are 
compulsory  for  all  students. 

Prevention  of  disease  and  health  education  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  health  service.  A  student  found  to  have  a 
serious  physical  defect  or  chronic  disease  which  prevents  him 
from  engaging  in  the  required  physical  education  courses 
may  not  continue  in  the  teacher  education  program.  A 
student  is  expected  to  correct  remediable  defects  immediately 
and  failure  to  follow  the  physican's  instructions  may  jeopard- 
ize a  student's  status  in  the  college.  In  a  case  of  contagious 
disease  parents  are  notified  and  are  required  to  remove  the 
student  from  the  college. 

Medical  advice  and  office  treatment  are  free  to  all  stu- 
dents, but  the  college  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for 
illnesses  of  sufficient  seriousness  to  require  hospitalization,  x- 
rays,  or  special  treatment.  Also,  the  college  does  not  assume 
financial  responsibility  for  any  injury  incurred  on  the  ath- 
letic field  or  in  any  physical  education  class. 

The  Infirmary,  located  in  Newell  Hall,  contains  four 
rooms  for  use  of  boarding  students.  There  is  a  special  diet 
kitchen  for  the  infirmary  service. 

Health  service  is  given  also  to  the  pupils  of  the  Lida  Lee 
Tall  School. 

The  Advisory  System 

At  the  time  of  entrance  each  student  is  assigned  to  a 
faculty  adviser  who  continues  in  this  capacity  for  two  years. 
Every  freshman  student,  therefore,  has  the  assurance  that 
a  particular  faculty  member  is  available  to  help  him  with  any 
problem  that  may  arise.  In  addition  to  seeking  guidance 
from  designated  faculty  advisers,  students  are  encouraged  to 
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consult  the  president,  classroom  instructors,  and  the  registrar 
on  both  academic  and  personal  problems.  Cumulative  per- 
sonnel records  for  all  students  are  maintained  in  the  registrar's 
office  and  are  available  to  advisers  and  other  instructors  work- 
ing with  students. 

Orientation  Program  For  Freshmen 

The  first  week  of  the  fall  semester  is  designated  as  Fresh- 
man Week  and  during  the  first  three  days  only  freshmen  are 
present  on  the  campus.  During  these  days,  activities  are 
planned  to  acquaint  the  freshman  students  with  the  college 
program — studies,  personnel  services,  student  government 
and  activities. 

During  this  period  of  orientation  all  new  students,  both 
freshmen  and  transfer  students,  take  a  battery  of  standard- 
ized tests.  The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  provide  useful 
information  concerning  the  educational  background  of  en- 
tering students.  This  information  is  available  to  faculty 
counselors  and  is  employed  in  personal  conferences  with  stu- 
dents for  planning  a  study  schedule,  selection  of  courses,  and 
meeting  other  curricular  problems. 

Students  attend  lectures  by  various  faculty  members  on 
such  subjects  as  use  of  the  library,  methods  of  study,  and 
daily  time-budgeting.  Assisting  in  this  orientation  program 
are  members  of  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council,  an  organi- 
zation of  students  especially  selected  to  assist  freshman  stu- 
dents each  year.  As  part  of  the  orientation  program  there 
are  social  events  planned  by  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council 
so  that  the  students  may  become  acquainted  with  the  campus 
and  the  various  offerings  of  student  organizations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  activities  of  Freshman  Week  make 
the  adjustment  to  college  life  easier  for  the  new  student  than 
he  would  otherwise  find. 

Freshman  Parents'  Visiting  Day 

During  the  fall  semester,  parents  of  all  freshman  students 
are  invited  to  the  college  for  one  day.  These  guests  of  the 
college  have  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  physician, 
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advisers,  and  instructors,  and  thus  discuss  the  welfare  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  Through  these  conferences,  parents  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  objectives  of  the  college 
program  which  should  enable  them  more  readily  to  assist 
their  daughters  and  sons  in  making  a  better  adjustment  to 
college. 

Assembly 

College  assemblies  are  held  once  each  week  to  unify  col- 
lege spirit  and  to  bring  interesting  and  profitable  programs 
to  the  college.  These  assemblies  are  considered  a  part  of  the 
total  educational  program.  The  planning  and  scheduling  of 
assemblies  come  under  the  direction  of  an  assembly  com- 
mittee composed  of  faculty  and  students.  Cooperating  with 
other  colleges  and  the  various  associations  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  it  is  possible  to  secure  outstanding  speakers  and  artists 
from  the  fields  of  economics,  art,  music,  literature  and 
science.  The  assemblies  are  held  each  Tuesday  at  eleven 
o'clock  and  attendance  is  required. 

College  Athletics 

The  College  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts, 
a  modern  gymnasium,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting 
recreational  activities. 

The  College  is  a  member  of  the  Mason  Dixon  Conference, 
and  the  men's  competitive  teams  include  basketball,  soccer, 
baseball,  wrestling,  track,  and  tennis.  In  addition  to  an  ex- 
tensive intercollegiate  program  a  broad  intra-mural  program 
is  carried  out. 

The  women's  activities,  mainly  intra-mural,  include 
volleyball,  hockey,  basketball,  archery,  tennis,  softball,  soc- 
cer, bowling,  badminton,  and  dancing.  The  culmination  of 
the  yearly  athletic  program  for  women  is  the  competitive 
interclass  demonstration  held  each  spring. 
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The  Book  Shop 

The  college  maintains  a  book  shop  where  students  may 
secure  text  books  and  all  supplies  needed  in  class  work.  In 
addition  to  educational  supplies  the  book  shop  operates  a 
snack  bar  where  students  may  obtain  light  lunches. 

Part-Time  Employment 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  student  employment  in 
the  college  but  a  few  students  are  employed  each  year  in  the 
library  and  laboratories.  These  opportunities  are  given 
mainly  to  students  other  than  freshmen,  since  it  is  felt  that 
freshmen  should  first  establish  themselves  in  the  college  be- 
fore undertaking  outside  work.  A  large  number  of  students 
have  part-time  jobs  outside  of  the  college,  and  although  the 
college  takes  no  initative  in  securing  such  positions  it  is 
always  ready  to  make  contacts  for  students  and  furnish 
recommendations. 

Placement  of  Graduates 

The  Registrar's  Office  offers  placement  services  to  grad- 
uates and  also  recommends  to  employers,  students  who  with- 
draw before  graduation.  The  Registrar's  Office  each  year 
forwards  to  superintendents  of  schools  complete  records  of 
graduates  seeking  positions  in  these  locations.  These  records 
include  the  student's  work  while  in  the  college  and  give  a 
summary  of  the  academic  record  and  full  report  on  student 
teaching. 

LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Borrowing  for  an  Education  Is  a  Good  Investment" 

There  are  a  number  of  loans  which  are  available  to  stu- 
dents whose  credentials  are  satisfactory.  A  student  request- 
ing a  loan  should  make  application  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Letters  of  re- 
commendation must  be  filed  with  the  application.  The 
student's  scholastic  record  in  college  must  be  satisfactory. 
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The  loans  are  made  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  are  payable 
on  demand,  but  can  usually  be  renewed  until  after  grad- 
uation or  until  a  student  has  received  an  appointment. 

Freshmen  students  are  eligible  for  the  Albert  S.  Cook 
Scholarship  Loan.  The  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for 
Freshmen  was  established  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers 
Association  as  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Cook  who  retired  from  active 
service  as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  February  1,  1942. 
This  scholarship  loan  is  granted  to  a  freshman  student  who 
meets  the  requirements  for  eligibility  passed  by  the  faculty 
committee  making  the  award.  Students  should  apply  to  the 
Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  Committee,  Maryland  State 
Teachers  Association,  1101  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  -  2,  Md. 

The  Sarah  E.  Kichmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  who  was  connected  with  the  col- 
lege as  student,  teacher,  principal,  and  dean  of  women  for 
5  5  years  from  its  beginning.  The  fund  has  been  increased 
by  gifts  from,  the  Alumni  Association.  The  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond Fund  is  the  largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  dispensed  by 
a  special  alumni  committee  consisting  of:  Miss  Carrie  Rich- 
ardson, Mrs.  Grace  Carroll,  and  Mr.  George  Schluderburg. 
Requests  for  loans  from  this  fund  may  be  made  direct  to 
Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  5002  York  Road,  Baltimore  12,  Md., 
or  the  request  will  be  forwarded  to  the  committee  from  the 
registrar's  office. 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian 
Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship  were  established  by  the  students 
of  the  college  in  memory  of  classmates  who  died. 

The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the  Pestalozzi  Loan 
Scholarship  were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi 
Societies,  and  the  Class  of  1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift 
from  the  senior  class  of  that  year. 

The  Carpenter  McTnorial  Loan  Scholarship,  preferably 
for  men,  was  established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of  Wells- 
ville,  New  York,  in  honor  of  her  husband  who  was  greatly 
interested  in  teacher  education. 
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The  graduating  classes  of  1931,  1934  and  1940  gave  gifts 
to  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  These  loans  are  called  the  Etinice 
K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund,  the  Pauline  Kutledge  Fund,  and  the 
Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund  in  honor  of  the  honorary  advisers  of 
of  these  classes. 

In  1933  the  Student  Loan  Fund  suffered  losses  in  the  bank 
failures  and  the  faculty  and  students  give  gifts  to  supple- 
ment the  Fund.  This  is  known  as  the  1933  Gift  Loan  Fund 
of  Faculty  and  Students. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club  of  Baltimore  have  been 
liberal  in  making  loans  to  students.  In  addition  to  annual 
loans,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  each  year 
awards  a  fifty  dollar  scholarship  to  a  student  recommended 
by  the  college. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association 
gave  $100  to  the  loan  fund  in  1929  as  a  permanent  gift  and 
in  193  5  added  another  $100  to  this  amount.  A  student 
from  Washington  County  is  given  preference  when  a  loan 
from  this  fund  is  granted. 

In  memory  of  Minnie  Medwedeff ,  a  former  instructor  in 
the  college,  her  father  established  an  annual  scholarship.  This 
award  is  made  to  an  outstanding  student  selected  by  the 
trustees  of  this  fund.  It  is  known  as  the  Minnie  V.  Med- 
wedeff Endowment  Scholarship. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carley  was  Registrar  at  the  college  from 
1923  to  1931.  Her  family  and  friends  presented  a  loan  fund 
in  her  name  to  help  worthy  students.  It  is  known  as  the 
Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund. 

Mrs.  Grace  Boryer  Downin,  former  supervisor  of  schools 
in  Washington  County,  made  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars 
to  the  college  in  1942  which  is  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  stu- 
dents needing  financial  help.  This  fund  is  known  as  the 
Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  wife  of  the  late 
Congressman  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  Class  of  1886,  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
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became  heir  to  a  share  in  the  income  from  the  residue  of  her 
estate  for  scholarship  purposes.  The  fund  is  administered  by 
the  trustees  of  The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarship  Fund 

and  is  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  on  the  advice  of 
the  president  of  the  college. 

LOANS: 

The  total  amounts  available  for  loans  follow: 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund $8,000.00 

The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund      .  50.00 

Class  of  1914  Scholarship  Loan  Fund.  .  .  .  13  5.00 
The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

(for  men   only) 402.00 

Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund 90.00 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  .  100.00 

The  Martha  Richmond  Loan  Fund 180.00 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund.  100.00 

Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund 100,00 

General  Scholarship   Fund 175.00 

Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

(Class  of   1927) 500.00 

Washington  County  Alumni  Unit 

Loan  Fund   200.00 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund 

(Gift  of  Class  of  1931) 200.00 

1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and 

Students    700.00 

Pauline  Rutledge  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of 

Class  of  1934)    200.00 

Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund 450.00 

Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of 

Class  of   1940) 100.00 

Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  (For 

Freshmen  only)    100.00 

The  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund.  .  .  1,000,00 
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SCHOLARSHIPS: 

Minnie  V.  Medwedeflf  Scholarship   (Awarded 
annually)    100.00  to  200.00 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Scholarship    (Awarded  annually)  .  50.00 

The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships, 
to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees  of  the  fund  (For  1947-48)  .  .  $2,000.00 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Participation  in  student  activities  is  recognized  and  en- 
couraged as  a  valuable  part  of  any  college  program.  Train- 
ing for  responsibility  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  preservice 
education  for  the  teaching  profession  and  students'  various 
activities  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. Each  student  is  urged  to  become  an  active 
member  of  at  least  one  organization.  Although  faculty 
members  act  as  advisers  of  the  various  organizations,  the  pro- 
gram of  activities  is  administered  by  the  students. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  major 
office.  Education  for  leadership  offered  through  holding 
office  is  therefore  extended  to  a  large  group  of  students. 
Treasurers  of  organizations  that  handle  money  are  responsible 
to  faculty  advisers  and  receive  practial  business  experience. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Enrollment  in  the  college  makes  one  automatically  a 
member  of  the  Student  Government  Association.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  is  to  encourage  student  activities, 
to  provide  the  members  with  training  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  democratic  government,  to  constitute  a  medium 
for  expressing  student  opinion  on  matters  of  general  interest, 
to  improve  and  promote  the  social  and  cultural  standards  of 
the  college,  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  college, 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  faculty  and  administration.  Every 
member  of  the  organization  has  the  privilege  of  bringing  to 
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the  attention  of  tlie  Student  Government  Association  any 
matter  having  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  students. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Student  Government  Associ- 
action,  composed  of  the  officers  of  the  association,  class  presi- 
dents, class  representatives,  the  chairman  of  the  marshals, 
the  chairman  of  the  athletic  association,  and  faculty  advisers 
of  the  association,  meets  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss  the 
work  of  the  association. 

The  official  publication  of  the  Student  Government  As- 
sociation is  the  STUDENT'S  HANDBOOK  which  supplies 
detailed  information  regarding  life  at  the  college,  the  organi- 
zations, the  social  calendar  of  the  year,  and  other  material  of 
social  value  to  the  students. 

GLEE  CLUB 

The  Glee  Club  offers  to  students  the  musical  training  de- 
rived from  choral  work.  Those  especially  talented  and  in- 
terested are  given  opportunity  for  small  group  work,  for 
singing  in  trios  and  quartets,  and  for  solo  work. 

A  student  who  has  an  excellent  record  for  attendance  and 
who  participates  in  the  commencement  program  is  awarded 
the  college  letter,  and  upon  graduation  is  entitled  to  wear  the 
Glee  Club  pin. 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

Membership  in  the  College  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  play  musical  instruments. 

The  orchestra  furnishes  music  at  assemblies  and  at  special 
functions  held  at  the  college.  Talented  students  are  given 
opportunities  for  string  ensemble  work. 

All  students  attending  ninety  per  cent  of  the  year's  re- 
hearsals and  participating  in  commencement  programs  are 
awarded  the  college  letter,  and  upon  graduation  are  entitled 
to  wear  the  Orchestra  pin. 
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CHIMES  GUILD 

Members  of  the  Chimes  Guild  alternate  in  the  playing  of 
the  chimes  in  the  college  dining  room.  They  lead  in  the 
singing  of  the  grace  and  make  contributions  to  the  music  for 
special  occasions  in  the  dormitory. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  bi-weekly  student  publication  of 
the  college.  Its  purposes  are  to  carry  information  of  college 
activities,  to  provide  a  means  for  the  expression  of  student 
opinion  and  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  those  students  interested 
in  writing  and  in  newspaper  editing  and  management. 

The  editor  and  managing  editor  are  elected  by  the  stu- 
dent body.  The  staff  is  composed  of  students  from  the  four 
classes,  chosen  by  the  editor  on  the  basis  of  interest  and 
aptitude.  All  phases  of  publication  are  managed  by  students 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  adviser. 

STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  Student  Christian  Association  is  a  voluntary  student 
organization.  All  students  are  eligible  for  membership. 
With  the  cabinet  members  of  the  association  as  leaders,  the 
students  conduct  vespers  once  each  month.  At  these  ser- 
vices invited  speakers  bring  their  messages  bearing  upon  the 
selected  theme  of  the  year.  In  addition,  an  '*early-morning 
watch"  is  conducted  each  Tuesday  morning. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

Each  member  of  the  student  body  is  a  member  of  the 
Athletic  Association.  Its  governing  board  consists  of  stu- 
dent officers,  managers  of  sports,  and  faculty.  Its  purpose 
is  to  organize  and  conduct  the  intersection  and  interclass 
games  for  the  women,  the  intramural  games  for  the  men, 
and  to  manage  and  direct  the  elective  sports.  The  Athletic 
Association  promotes  interest  and  participation  in  athletics, 
and  fosters  school  spirit  by  encouraging  students  to  strive 
to  win  and  wear  the  class  number  or  the  college  letter. 
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KAPPA  DELTA  PI  FRATERNITY 

In  February,  1940,  a  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  Frater- 
nity was  installed  at  the  college.  Kappa  Delta  Pi  is  a  na- 
tional honor  society  for  students  in  education  and  has  chap- 
ters in  accredited  teachers  colleges  and  in  schools  of  education 
at  leading  universities  in  the  United  States. 

Students  who  meet  the  requirements  for  membership  are 
elected  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  To  be  eligible 
for  membership  a  student  must  maintain  a  high  scholastic 
record  in  the  college,  possess  outstanding  character  traits, 
and  show  a  manifest  interest  in  the  field  of  education. 

Members  of  the  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity,  the  local 
honor  society,  which  was  established  at  the  college  in  1925, 
sponsored  the  installation  of  the  national  fraternity  in  1940. 
Chi  Alpha  Sigma  no  longer  elects  student  members  but  its 
alumni  members  maintain  it  as  an  active  organization. 
Twice  each  year  joint  meetings  of  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  and 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  are  held. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  CLUB 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  an  organization  con- 
nected with  international  bodies  of  similar  names;  it  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
Its  aims  are  to  acquaint  students  with  the  problems  and  issues 
of  the  day  and  to  promote  social  contacts.  There  are  similar 
student  groups  working  at  Goucher  College,  Loyola  College, 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Discussion  groups  of 
the  International  Relations  Club,  held  semi-monthly,  are  fre- 
quently addressed  by  interesting  speakers.  Open  forums, 
sponsored  by  the  club,  are  occasionally  held  at  the  assembly 
hour.  Any  student  or  faculty  member  interested  in  inter- 
national affairs  may  join  this  club. 

MARSHALS 

The  organization  of  Marshals  is  important  in  assisting  at 
all  meetings  of  the  college,  both  student  assemblies  and  pub- 
lic functions.     The  services  of  the  marshals  are  of  special 
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value  to  the  conduct  of  the  annual  June  commencement 
exercises.  Marshals  are  chosen  each  year  from  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes  and  serve  throughout  their  attendance  at 
the  college. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  GROUP 

The  Natural  History  Group  makes  use  of  the  out-of- 
doors  as  its  laboratory  for  information.  Its  purpose  is  to  help 
students  increase  their  knowledge  of  wild  life  and  geological 
formations  and  in  addition  to  aid  them  in  finding  pleasure  in 
out-of-doors  activities. 

Members  of  the  Natural  History  Group  hold  meetings 
each  month.  Saturday  meetings  include  visits  to  places  of 
biological  or  geological  interest  near  Towson  or  Baltimore 
City.  At  the  last  meeting  in  May  a  trip  is  made  to  a  distant 
place  of  interest  to  the  group.  Trips  have  been  taken  to  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Solomons,  to  Sherwood  For- 
est, and  to  Scientists'  Cliffs,  Maryland. 

DRAMATIC  CLUB 

Students  interested  in  dramatics  may  become  members  of 
the  dramatic  club  of  the  college.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford 
opportunity  for  expression  through  acting,  scenery  making, 
costuming,  and  play  writing.  The  club  meetings  are  devoted 
to  interesting  discussion  of  current  plays,  and  to  the  informal 
presentation  of  one- act  plays.  Many  pleasant  social  contacts 
are  made  through  the  activities  of  this  club. 

FUTURE  TEACHERS  OF  AMERICA 

The  Towson  Chapter  of  the  Future  Teachers  of  America 
brings  to  the  student  the  motivating  power  of  a  lifelong  pur- 
pose and  a  nationwide  outlook.  It  is  designed  to  develop 
ideals  and  power  in  the  lives  of  its  members;  to  enrich  the 
spirit  of  college  life;  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  teaching 
profession;  to  promote  the  welfare  of  children;  and  to  foster 
the  education  of  all  the  people. 
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Any  student  interested  in  teaching  is  eligible  for  member- 
ship. The  dues  are  two  dollars  each  year.  In  return  for 
the  F.T.A.  membership  dues  the  student  has  a  junior  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Education  Association  and  in  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  and  receives  the  jour- 
nals of  these  organizations. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  a  number  of  meetings  each 
year.  Various  branches  of  the  association  meet  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  and  a  general  alumni  meeting  is  held  at 
the  college  each  spring. 
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EXPENSES 


TUITION: 


RESIDENCE 
COSTS: 


OTHER 
FEES: 


No  tuition  is  charged  Maryland  residents 
who  register  for  the  Teachers  College  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  tuition  charge  of  $100.00 
for  Maryland  residents  enrolled  in  the  Jun- 
ior College. 

Out-of-State  students  pay  tuition  of 
$200.00  per  year  for  either  the  Junior  Col- 
lege or  Teachers  College. 

Resident  students  who  live  on  the  college 
campus  pay  $216.00  for  room  and  board 
for  the  academic  year.  Students  who  live 
off  the  campus  and  take  their  meals  in  the 
college  dining  hall  pay  $180.00  for  the 
academic  year.  All  expenses  are  payable  in 
two  equal  installments  on  the  registration 
day  of  each  semester. 


Activities  Fee — $15.00  a  year 

Assigned  to  the  Student  Government 
Association  Fund  for  class  dues,  student 
publications,  athletics,  dramatics,  as- 
sembly programs,  and  other  authorized 
projects. 

Athletic  Fee — $10.00  a  year 

Assigned  to  the  Athletic  Association 
and  used  for  athletic  events  and  pro- 
jects which  benefit  all  students. 

Breakage  Fee — $5.00 

Collected  from  each  student  upon  en- 
trance. This  fee  is  not  an  annual  fee 
like  the  two  above.  It  is  refunded  in 
whole  or  in  part  when  the  student 
graduates  or  withdraws,  depending  on 
the  charges  against  his  record. 
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Late  Registration  Fee — $2.00 

Charged  to  any  students  who  registers 
after  the  date  of  registration  named  in 
the  calendar. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 

Maryland  Residents 

Semester  Semester  Total 

I                 II  Year 

Activities  Fee    $15.00         —  $15.00 

Athletic  Fee    10.00         —  10.00 

Breakage  fee,  refundable — all 

freshmen  or  new  students  5.00  —  $5.00 

*Board  and  Room 108.00''"        108.00       216.00 

Junior  College  Students 
Tuition  charge  in  addition  to 

above  fees   $50.00  $50.00     $100.00 

Out-of -State  Students 

Surcharge  in  addition  to  above  fees 

Teachers   College    ..    $100.00        $100.00      $200.00 

Junior  College 50.00  50.00      $100.00 

*^"  Deduct  $10.00  from  amount  due  on  registration  day  if  a 
room  reservation  fee  was  paid. 

ROOM  RESERVATION  DEPOSITS 

A  deposit  of  $10.00  is  required  of  all  applicants  who  de- 
sire to  board  at  the  college.  This  deposit  should  be  sent  with 
the  application  for  admission  and  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  due  upon  entrance. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

One  transcript  of  a  student's  record  will  be  issued  free 
of  charge.  A  charge  of  $1.00  is  made  for  a  second  and  each 
subsequent  transcript. 
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COST  FOR  OUT-OF-STATE  STUDENTS 

Students  who  are  not  legal  residents  of  Maryland  who 
meet  the  admission  requirements  may  be  admitted  provided 
there  is  space.  There  is  a  surcharge  of  $200.00  per  year  in 
addition  to  fees  charged  to  Maryland  residents.  Junior  Col- 
lege students  not  Maryland  residents  pay  $100.00  in  addition 
to  the  tuition  charge  of  $100.00. 

MEDICAL  REIMBURSEMENT 

The  college  offers  to  its  students  a  Medical  Reimburse- 
ment plan.  This  plan  guarantees  to  reimburse  the  parent  for 
any  medical  expense  which  may  arise  from  an  accident  in 
which  a  student  is  injured  during  the  school  year.  The  cost 
is  $7.50  for  women  and  $10.00  for  men.  Students  desiring 
this  medical  coverage  will  make  application  at  the  business 
oflSce. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

Although  many  of  the  books  necessary  for  courses  are  to 
be  found  in  the  library  and  are  available  for  student's  use, 
a  student  is  required  to  buy  a  number  of  books.  These  may 
be  purchased  in  the  college  bookshop.  Students  are  required 
to  buy  gymnasium  suits  for  the  courses  in  physical  education. 

There  are  few  other  expenses  except  those  for  personal 
needs,  and  a  student  may  live  very  economically  at  the  col- 
lege. The  commuting  students  (veterans  and  those  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age)  are  permitted  to  use  car  tokens 
and  thus  reduce  their  carfare. 

REFUNDS 

A  student  withdrawing  from  the  college  must  complete 
the  official  withdrawal  card  and  file  it  in  the  Registrar's 
Office  before  he  is  entitled  to  any  refund.  Refunds  are  made 
on  the  following  basis: 

Day  Students 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  within  two  weeks  after  his 

initial  registration  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees  and  if  he 
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has  paid  tuition  shall  have  refunded  the  tuition  charged  for 
that  semester  less  $10.00.  After  this  date  there  is  no  refund 
of  fees,  and  tuition  is  refunded  only  on  a  half -semester  basis. 

Resident  Students 

In  addition  to  the  above  regulation  concerning  refund  of 
fees,  boarding  students  withdrawing  will  be  charged  for  one 
week  in  excess  of  their  residence  at  the  college. 
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4.  Subjects  required 

All  applicants  must  have  completed  a  well-organized 
curriculum  totaling  16  units,  including  the  following  con- 
stants required  for  graduation  from  any  Maryland  public 
high  school. 

English     4  units 

Mathematics    1   unit 

Social  Sciences,  of  which  1  unit  must  be  in 

United  States  History 2   units 

Science    1   unit 

United  States  History    2  units 

Total 16  units 

5.  Scholarship  standards 

A.  The  standards  for  students  entering  from  Baltimore 
City  and  from  the  counties,  though  based  on  different  mark- 
ing systems,  are  approximately  the  same.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cotmty  Students'. 

The  scholarship  standard  set  up  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  the  basis  for  certification  by  the  high  school 
principal  for  college  entrance  requires  that  the  applicant 
shall  have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
the  college  entrance  courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in 
all  other  college  entrance  courses  taken  during  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school.  Students  not  meeting  this  standard 
may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  high  school  principal  and  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Baltimore  City  Students 

The  agreement  with  the  State  Department  of  Education 
on  the  scholarship  standards  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  as  the  basis  of  cer- 
tification for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College  is  that  the 
student  must  have  made  an  average  of  80  percent  in  the  last 
two  years  of  high  school  work.  Students  not  meeting  this 
average  may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  recommen- 
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ERRATUM  SLIP 

Please  note  the  error  in  numbering  pages  42  and  43— these  pages 
should  be  reversed. 


PROFESSIONAL  INFORMATION 

Admission  Requirements 

Qualifications  for  the  teaching  profession  require  that 
those  students  who  seek  to  enter  that  profession  should  possess 
essential  physical,  mental,  personal,  and  social  characteristics. 
In  addition  to  the  transcript  of  high  school  credits  and 
grades,  a  confidential  report  concerning  the  student's  per- 
sonal qualifications  is  received  from  each  high  school.  Ap- 
plication for  admission  should  be  filed  by  May  15  prior  to 
September  when  admission  is  desired.  Provisional  admission 
can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  records  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  senior  year,  and  applicants  are  notified  of  final 
acceptance  only  after  graduation  records  are  on  file  in  the 
Admissions  Office. 

The  specific  admission  requirements  are  given  below: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school 

Graduation  from  a  standard  public  high  school  or  ac- 
credited non-public  secondary  school  is  required  for  en- 
trance to  the  college. 

2.  Equivalence  Examinations 

Applicants  over  19  years  of  age  who  are  not  graduates 
of  approved  high  schools  may  qualify  for  admission  by  mak- 
ing satisfactory  grades  in  the  Equivalence  examinations  given 
through  the  State  Department  of  Education.  (Veterans 
whose  high  school  records  are  not  sufficiently  high  for  en- 
trance may  qualify  by  passing  equivalence  examinations.) 

3.  Recommendation  by  the  high  school  principal  and  by 

the  superintendent  of  schools 

Graduates  from  Maryland  public  high  schools  must 
have  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  as 
well  as  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  in  whose 
area  the  school  is  located.  Graduates  of  non-public  Mary- 
land schools  and  out-of-state  schools  who  are  admitted  must 
have  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal. 
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dation  of  the  high  school  principal  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools. 

B.  The  testing  programs  now  operating  in  the  high 
schools  and  the  freshman  testing  program  of  the  college  are 
regarded  as  the  source  of  important  supplementary  data.  Re- 
sults of  these  tests  are  utilized  in  analyzing  a  student's 
potentialities  and  may  serve  as  an  additional  basis  for  de- 
terming  a  student's  readiness  for  college. 

6.  Health 

A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  phy- 
sician is  required  for  admission. 

7.  Citizenship 

According  to  a  by-law  passed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  the  public  school  system  in  the  counties  or  ad- 
mitted to  the  State  teachers  colleges. 

8.  Advanced  Standing 

An  applicant  for  advanced  standing  who  presents  a 
record  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  last  college  attended 
may  be  allowed  credit  for  college  work  completed  in  so  far 
as  the  work  approximates  courses  offered  in  the  teachers  col- 
lege. No  transfer  credit  will  be  allowed  for  courses  in 
which  the  applicant  has  made  D  grades.  The  advanced  stand- 
ing is  provisional  until  the  student  has  established  a  satis- 
factory record  in  the  college. 

A  transfer  student  must  earn  the  last  year  of  credit 
(thirty  or  thirty-two  semester  hours)  at  the  teachers  col- 
lege granting  the  degree.  If  the  student  has  been  graduated 
from  a  two  or  three-year  curriculum  at  one  of  the  Maryland 
state  teachers  colleges  the  residence  requirement  may  be  re- 
duced to  one  semester. 

9.  Transfers  from  one  Maryland  Teachers  College  to  an- 
other 

A  student  having  entered  one  of  the  State  teachers 
colleges  may  not  transfer  from  one  college  to  another  except 
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by  written  permission  from  the  state  superintendent  of 
schools  after  the  request  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  A  student  with  failures  will  not  be  con- 
sidered for  transfer. 

10.  The  Pledge  to  Teach  in  the  State  of  Maryland 

Every  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  teacher- 
education  program  is  required  to  sign  the  pledge  to  teach 
two  years  in  Maryland  immediately  following  graduation. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  dates  are  shown  on  the  college  calendar. 
Students  are  responsible  for  their  registration  and  are  not 
permitted  to  attend  classes  without  having  properly  re- 
gistered. 

CHANGE  OF  COURSE  OR  SCHEDULE 

Courses  changed  after  registration  must  be  approved  by 
the  instructor  or  instructors  of  the  courses  involved  and  the 
Registrar.  No  change  may  be  made  after  the  first  week  of 
classes  unless  for  reasons  outside  of  the  student's  control. 

WITHDRAWALS 

No  withdrawal  is  oflScial  without  the  student  completing 
the  official  withdrawal  card  and  filing  it  with  the  Registrar's 
Office. 


STUDENT  LOAD 

The  normal  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  of 
credit  per  semester.  Freshman  and  sophomore  students  in 
the  teacher-education  program  will  register  for  1 6  hours  each 
semester.  Junior  and  senior  students  may  register  for  17 
credit  hours  but  no  student  may  carry  a  program  in  excess  of 
17  hours  without  special  permission  from  the  Academic 
Standing  Committee. 
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ATTENDANCE  AND  PUNCTUALITY 

Regular  attendance  in  classes  is  essential  to  good  work, 
and  a  careful  record  is  kept  of  all  class  absences  and  tardi- 
nesses. Three  tardinesses  are  considered  equivalent  to  one  ab- 
sence, and  absences  before  or  after  a  holiday  are  counted 
double.  Unexcused  absences  will  lower  the  grade  in  a  class. 
Attendance  records  are  carefully  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Standing  and  a  poor  attendance  record 
is  considered  in  the  elimination  of  a  student. 

No  student  may  be  excused  from  taking  the  final  ex- 
amination according  to  the  official  schedule  except  in  the 
case  of  illness  or  other  legitimate  and  approved  reasons.  In 
case  of  illness,  a  doctor's  certificate  must  be  presented. 
Failure  to  take  a  final  examination  constitutes  a  failure  in  the 
examination.  Students  who  are  excused  by  a  doctor's  cer- 
tificate, or  for  other  approved  reasons,  will  be  permitted  to 
take  the  examination  missed  which  will  be  arranged  through 
the  Registrar's  Office  at  the  convenience  of  the  instructor. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Class  rank  is  based  upon  the  number  of  semester  hours 
earned  by  a  student  as  follows:  Freshmen,  0-30  semester 
hours;  Sophomores  30-60  semester  hours;  Juniors,  60-90  sem- 
ester hours;  Seniors  above  90  semesters  hours. 

MARKING  AND  POINT  SYSTEM 

A  seven-point  grading  system  is  used  and  the  following 
grades  indicate  the  quality  of  work.  A,  B,  C  +,  C,  C-,  D, 
F,  Incomplete.  "D"  is  passing  but  represents  work  of  poor 
quality  and  "D"  grades  are  not  transferrable.  "F"  means  a 
failure  and  carries  no  credit.  "I"  or  Incomplete  given  at  the 
end  of  any  semester  must  be  removed  within  three  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  course  and  unless  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, becomes  a  failure. 
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The  academic  average  of  a  student  is  determined  by 
weighting  the  grades  received  in  individual  courses  and  divid- 
ing by  the  total  credit  load.  The  following  numerical  values 
are  attached  to  the  grades. 

A  -  7  C  minus  -  3 

B-6  D-2 

C  plus  -  5  F  -  1 

C  -  4  Inc.  -  0  -  until   removed 

A  semester  average  and  a  cumulative  average  are  given  to 
each  student  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

STANDARDS  OF  WORK  REQUIRED 

1.  A  student  must  remain  an  academic  average  of  3.5  or 
above  to  be  in  good  standing  in  the  college. 

2.  Failure  in  a  subject  makes  it  necessary  for  a  student  to  re- 
main longer  in  the  college  unless  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Standing  grants  permission  to  attend  a  summer 
session  and  transfer  this  credit  to  the  college. 

3.  The  complete  records  of  students  are  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  Academic  Standing  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  and  both  academic  and  personality  development 
are  considered  in  this  action.  A  student  failing  to  make 
an  average  of  "C"  in  any  semester  is  placed  on  probation 
and  must  make  an  average  of  at  least  3.5  by  the  close  of 
the  following  semester  or  he  is  asked  to  withdraw.  If  at 
any  time  the  Academic  Standing  Committee  feels  that  a 
student  does  not  demonstrate  the  personal  qualifications 
necessary  for  teaching,  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw. 

4.  To  be  eligible  to  hold  a  major  office  in  any  student  organi- 
zation or  to  represent  the  college  as  an  official  delegate  a 
student  must  have  a  cumulative  average  of  4.0  or  above. 

ADMISSION  TO  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  AND  STUDENT 

TEACHING 

A  student  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  professional 
courses  of  the  junior  year  if  he  has  failures  in  required  aca- 
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demic  courses,  if  he  has  less  than  a  3 . 5  average,  or  if  he  has  an 
excess  of  twenty-per  cent  of  "D"  grades.  A  delay  in  enter- 
ing the  professional  courses  usually  means  a  longer  time  in 
the  college. 

A  student  who  makes  more  than  one  "D"  grade  in  any  one 
semester  of  the  professional  courses  preceding  student  teach- 
ing will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  student  teaching  and  is 
usually  advised  to  withdraw.  If  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
college  he  must  take  an  additional  semester  of  work  before 
entering  student  teaching. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation  a  student  must  have  satisfied 
the  speech  requirement,  must  have  a  cumulative  average  of 
3.5  or  above  and  must  have  secured  a  mark  of  C-or  above  in 
student  teaching.  He  must  have  earned  a  total  of  128  se- 
mester hours  of  credit  and  must  satisfy  the  course  require- 
ments of  the  curriculum  he  elects  to  follow.  A  residence 
requirement  of  one  year  with  at  least  30  semester  hours  of 
credit  is  obligatory. 

CERTIFICATES 

Each  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers  College  is  eligible  to 
receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Elementary  or 
Junior  High  School  Education  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  through- 
out the  counties  of  the  State  for  three  years  and  is  renewable 
upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  professional 
spirit. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City  must  take 
the  professional  examinations,  the  successful  completion  of 
which  places  them  on  the  eligible  list  to  teach  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  and  junior  high  schools  of  the  Baltimore  City  sys- 
tem. This  Civil  Service  plan  is  part  of  the  City  Charter  and 
dates  from  1898. 

VETERAN  STUDENTS 

Under  Public  Law  346  or  Public  Law  16,  Veterans  may 
study  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  in  either  the 
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teacher  education  or  junior  college  division.  Close  contact 
is  maintained  between  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
college  through  the  Registrar's  Office  and  veterans  are  given 
all  assistance  possible  in  the  completion  of  papers  necessary  to 
insure  complete  registration  and  prompt  subsistence  pay- 
ments. 

Veterans  are  routed  to  the  college  through  various  guid- 
ance centers  and  in  turn  the  college  may  refer  the  veterans 
to  various  Veterans  Administration  offices  for  special  testing 
or  counseling. 

A  veteran,  to  be  registered  as  a  veteran,  must  present 
his  Certificate  of  Eligibility  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

PROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Professional  laboratory  experiences  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  total  program  of  teacher  education.  During  the  fresh- 
man year  each  student  is  registered  in  an  orientation  course 
which  is  developed  cooperatively  by  the  instructors  in  edu- 
cation and  the  academic  departments.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  public  education.  In  the  psychology  courses  of  the  sopho- 
more year,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  understanding  the  growth 
and  development  of  children  and  youth  of  varied  socio- 
economic backgrounds  and  of  varied  abilities.  In  the  junior 
year,  students  have  opportunities  to  observe  and  share,  to 
some  extent,  the  major  activities  of  the  teacher  in  and  out- 
side of  the  classroom.  In  the  junior  or  senior  year  a  semester 
of  full-time  student  teaching  is  provided  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary or  junior  high  schools. 
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THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  a  teachers  college  should  include 
courses  of  a  general  nature,  designed  to  produce  a  cultured, 
well-informed  citizen.  It  should  include  also  professional 
courses  designed  to  give  students  some  competence  in  the 
field  of  working  with  children.  And  finally  it  should  in- 
clude opportunities  for  students  to  spend  considerable  time 
in  typical  school  classrooms,  first  observing,  then  participat- 
ing, and  finally  assuming  complete  responsibility  for  the 
direction  of  a  classroom. 

At  Towson,  approximately  three  fourths  of  the  course 
offerings  are  in  the  field  of  general  education  comprising 
those  studies  which  should  be  the  equipment  of  a  mature, 
educated  person.  The  other  one- fourth  are  in  the  field  of 
professional  education,  divided  approximately  between 
courses,  as  such,  and  experiences  in  typical  classrooms. 

Teachers  work  above  all  with  other  human  beings.  They 
need,  therefore,  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pupils  as 
immature  but  maturing  individuals.  They  must  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  bodies  of  scientific  knowledge  about 
human  development  —  both  physical  and  mental  —  which 
modern  science  has  made  available.  They  must  also  have  an 
understanding  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  in  that 
world.  They  will  gain  this  understanding  both  through  a 
study  of  the  current  world  and  a  study  of  man's  progress 
through  the  ages.  They  should  have  broad  experiences  in 
the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  both  for  their  own 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  and  for  gaining  facility  in  devel- 
oping such  satisfactions  in  others.  They  should  have  com- 
petency in  the  use  of  language  and  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  mathematical  concepts. 

The  sciences,  the  arts,  the  social  studies,  and  the  human- 
ities, constitute  the  basis  of  a  well-rounded  college  education 
for  any  one  living  in  today's  world.  For  the  teacher  they  are 
doubly  important  because  the  teacher  needs  them  not  only 
for  personal  satisfaction  and  adjustment  but  because  of  the 
teacher's  responsibility  to  help  maturing  individuals  to  find 
their  place  in  the  world. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

SEMESTER 
HOURS 

ART  6  hours 

Art  103:  Fundamentals    o£   Design 3  hours 

Art  203:  Fine   and   Industrial  Arts 3   hours 

ENGLISH  18  hours 
English  102-103:  Composition   and   Contem- 
porary  Literature    6  hours 

English  222:  Fundamentals    of    Speech 3   hours 

English  204-205:   English   Literature    3   hours 

English  207:  American   Literature    3   hours 

HEALTH    AND    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  9  hours 

Health  Education  201:   Personal  Health 3   hours 

Physical  Education    101-302:    6  hours 

MATHEMATICS  3   hours 

Mathematics   102:   General    Mathematics    3   hours 

MUSIC  6  hours 

Music   103:  Music   Appreciation    3   hours 

Music  203:  Music   Fundamentals    3   hours 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  hours 
Psychology  205:  Human   Growth   and   Develop- 
ment           3   hours 

Psychology  206:  Problems    of   Adjustment 3   hours 

(Child  Psychology) 

SCIENCE  12  hours 

Science  101-102:  Biological     Science 6  hours 

Science  203-204:  Physical   Science    6  hours 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  24  hours 
Geography   103-104:   Elements    of    Geography.  .  6  hours 
History  201-202:  History   of  Western   Civiliza- 
tion      6  hours 

History  402-403:  History  of  the  United  States.  6  hours 

Electives     6  hours 
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EDUCATION  33  hours 

Education  302:  The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  12  hours 

Education  401:  Children's    Literature    3  hours 

Education  331:  History   of   Education 2  hours 

Education  303,  404:  Directed  Teaching 16  hours 

ELECTIVES  11  hours 

TOTAL  128  hours 


TYPICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  IN 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 

Semester  11 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

EngUsh    102 

3 

18 

3 

English    103 

3 

18 

3 

Geography    103 

3 

18 

3 

Geography    104 

3 

18 

3 

Science    101 

4 

18 

3 

3cience    102 

4 

18 

3 

Education  100 

1 

18 

0 

Education    100 

1 

18 

0 

Mathematics  102 

3 

18 

3 

Art  103 

4 

18 

3 

Music    103 

3 

18 

3 

Health   201 

4 

18 

3 

Physical  Educ.   101 

2 

18 

1 

Physical  Educ.  102  2 

18 

1 

19 


16 


21 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Semester 

I 

Semester  II 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

English  204 

3 

18 

English  205            3 

18 

3 

Science    202 

4 

18 

Science    203            4 

18 

3 

History    201 

3 

18 

History  202            3 

18 

3 

Psychology  205 

3 

18 

Psychology  206     3 

18 

3 

Art  203 

4 

18 

Music    203              3 

18 

3 

Physical   Educ.    ', 

101 

2 

18 

Physical  Educ. 
202                    2 

18 

1 

19 


16 


18 


16 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


Semester  I 

Hrs.  Wks.  Cr. 

--Education  302            13  18  12 

English  222                    3  18  3 

Physical  Educ.  301        2  18  1 

18  16 


Semester  11 

Hrs.     Wks.     Cr. 
Education   303, 
404 — Student 
Teaching        25        18  16 


25 


16 


"■This  semester  is  organized  as  an  inter-departmental  seminar.  Students 
observe  demonstration  teaching,  visit  various  types  of  schools  and 
through  coordinating  activities  and  seminar  discussions  prepare  for  the 
student  teaching  experience  that  follows  this  semester's  work. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  11 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

History  402 

3 

18 

3 

History   403 

3 

18 

3 

Education    401 

3 

18 

3 

English  307 

3 

18 

3 

Social  Science 

Education  331 

2 

18 

2 

elective 

3 

18 

3 

Electives  (2) 

5-6 

18 

5-6 

Electives   (2) 

6 

18 

6 

Social  Science 

Physical  Educ. 

401 

2 

18 

1 

elective 

3 

18 

3 

17 


16 


16-17 


16-17 


COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

SEMESTER  HOURS 

ART  6  hours 

Art  103:  Fundamentals    of   Design 3  hours 

Art  203:  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 3  hours 

ENGLISH  18  hours 
English  102-103:  Composition   and   Contem- 
porary  Literature    6  hours 

EngUsh  222:         Fundamentals  of  Speech 3  hours 

English  204-205:  English  Literature    6  hours 

EngUsh  207:         American   Literature    3  hours 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  9  hours 

Health  Education  201:   Personal  Health 3   hours 

Physical  Education   101,   302:    6  hours 

MATHEMATICS  3  hours 

Mathematics  102:  General   Mathematics    3  hours 

MUSIC  3  hours 

Music  103:  Music  Appreciation    3  hours 

VSYCHOLOGY  6  hours 
Psychology  205:  Human   Growth   and   Develop- 
ment          3  hours 

Psychology   207:     Problems   of   Adjustment.  ...      3   hours 
(Adolescent  Psychology) 

SCIENCE  12  hours 

Science    101-102:    Biological    Science 6  hours 

Science  203-204:  Physical  Science    6  hours 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  24  hours 
Geography  103-104:  Elements    of   Geography.  ,  6  hours 
History  201-202:  History  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion      6  hours 

History  402-403:  History  of  the  United  States.  6  hours 

Electives    6  hours 

EDUCATION  33  hours 

Education  305:  The  Adolescent  and  His 

Curriculum     12  hours 

Education  401:  Children's    Literature    3  hours 

Education  331:  History    of    Education 2  hours 

Education  303,   404:  Directed   Teaching 16  hours 

ELECTIVES 14  hours 

TOTAL  128  hours 
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TYPICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  IN 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 

Semester  11 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

English  102 

3 

18 

3 

English    103 

3 

18 

3 

Geography  103 

3 

18 

3 

Geography    104     3 

18 

3 

Science  101 

4 

18 

3 

Science  102 

4 

18 

3 

Education  100 

1 

18 

0 

Education  100 

1 

18 

0 

Mathematics   102 

3 

18 

3 

Music    103 

3 

18 

3 

Art  103 

4 

18 

3 

English  222 

3 

18 

3 

Physical  Educ.   101 

2 

18 

1 

Physical  Educ. 

102 

2 

18 

1 

20 

16 

19 

16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  U 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

English    204 

3 

18 

3 

English  205 

3 

18 

3 

History  201 

3 

18 

3 

History  202 

3 

18 

3 

Science  202 

4 

18 

3 

Science    203 

4 

18 

3 

Health  201 

4 

18 

3 

Psychology  205 

3 

18 

3 

Art  203 

4 

18 

3 

Social   Science 

Physical  Educ.  201 

2 

18 

1 

elective 
Physical  Educ. 

3 

18 

3 

202 

2 

18 

1 

20 

16 

18 

16 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  11 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

History    402 

3 

18 

3 

History  403 

3 

18 

3 

Psychology    207 

3 

18 

3 

"Education   305 

12 

18 

12 

English  307 

3 

18 

3 

Physical  Educ. 

Social  Science  elect. 

3 

18 

3 

302 

2 

18 

1 

Electives 

3 

18 

3 

Physical   Educ.    301 

2 

18 

1 

17  16  17  16 

*This  semester  of  work  is  organized  as  an  inter-departmental  seminar. 
Students  observe  demonstration  teaching  and  visit  various  junior  high 
schools  and  through  coordinating  activities  and  seminar  discussions  pre- 
pare for  the  student  teaching  experience  that  follows  this  semester's  work. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  11 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Wks. 

Cr. 

lucation 

Education    401 

3 

18 

3 

303,  404  Student 

Education    331 

2 

18 

2 

Teaching               2  5 

18 

16 

Social  Science 

elective 

3 

18 

3 

Electives 

(3) 

8-9 

18 

8-9 

25 


16 


16-17 


16-17 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

The  junior  college  program  has  been  in  operation  since 
September  1946.  The  program  was  begun  especially  for  vet- 
rans  who  were  unable  to  enter  senior  colleges  in  Maryland  due 
to  crowded  conditions.  Non-veterans  have  been  admitted 
from  the  beginning  and  these  numbers  are  becoming  larger 
as  veterans  complete  the  two  years  and  transfer  to  other  in- 
stitutions. 

The  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  is  a  two  year  liberal 
arts  program  planned  for  transfer  purposes.  The  curriculum 
provides  background  courses  which  will  enable  students  at 
the  end  of  two  years  to  enter  any  of  the  several  professional 
fields  such  as  pre-law,  pre-nursing,  journalism,  business  ad- 
mistration,  and  other  non-technical  professions.  Students  in- 
terested in  teaching  in  senior  high  school  may  take  two  years 
of  work  in  the  junior  college  and  transfer  to  other  colleges  in 
the  state  to  prepare  for  teaching  the  subject  of  their  choice. 
Junior  college  students  who  decide  they  wish  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  or  junior  high  schools  may  apply  for  transfer  to 
the  teacher-education  program.  All  such  transfers  must  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Academic  Standing. 

Junior  college  students  are  given  assistance  in  choosing 
courses  that  will  meet  the  prerequisites  of  the  professions 
they  wish  to  enter.  Catalogs  of  various  colleges  are  avail- 
able for  students'  and  advisers'  use.  The  program  listed  be- 
low will  indicate  sequence  of  courses  and  is  a  typical  program. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Hours  Credit 

English  —  Composition  and  Literature ....  6 

Science  —  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics .  .  8 

History  —  European  or  American 6 

Modern   Languages — French,  German  or  Spanish.  ...  6 

Physical   Education — Athletics     2 

Electives    6 

College  Algebra,  Trigonometry 
Business  Mathematics,  Sociology, 
Economics,  Political  Science, 
Economics,  Speech,  Art,  Music,  etc. 

34 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English  —  Survey  of  English  Literature ...        6 

*  Science —  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics.  .        B 

History  —  European    or   American 6 

Modern    Languages — French,  German  or  Spanish ....        6 

Physical   Education — Athletics    2 

Electives    6        or         14 

College  Algebra,   Trigonometry, 
Sociology,  Political  Science, 
Government  of  Other  Countries, 
Shakespeare,  American  Literature, 
Modern  Drama,  Modern  Novel,  Art, 
Music,  etc. 


32  or  34 
*A  student  not  wishing  to  take  a  second  year  of  Science  may  choose 
sufl&cient  electives  to  make  a  full  program. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Numbering  of  Courses 

Courses  are  numbered  according  to  the  following  scheme. 
Courses  numbered   100-199   inclusive   are   primarily  for 
freshmen. 

Courses  numbered   200-299   inclusive  are   primarily  for 
sophomores. 

Courses  numbered  300-399  inclusive  are  primarily  for  jun- 
iors. 

Courses  numbered  400-499  inclusive  are  primarily  for  sen- 
iors. 

ART 

Mrs.  Brouwer  Mrs.  Robinson 

The  art  courses  provide  students  with  the  means  for  self- 
expression  and  evaluation  based  on  critical  judgment.  The 
use  of  the  materials  of  art  contributes  to  growth  of  apprecia- 
tion and  stimulates  cultural  pursuits  in  the  field  of  the  space 
arts.     Museum  visits  supplement  campus  activities. 

Required  Courses 

ART  103— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN 
4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  space  arts  from  the  point  of  view  of  bal- 
ance, proportion,  rhythm,  and  harmony.  The  course  aims 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  composition  and  design  as  ex- 
pressed in  several  art  materials. 

Art  203— FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  competence  in  art 
expression.  Practice  is  given  in  applying  art  principles  to 
the  everyday  problems  of  home  and  community  living.  The 
evolution  of  representative  art  forms  from  primitive  times 
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to  the  present  will  be  considered,  so  that  students  may  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  and  develop  an  interest  and 
understanding  of  art  in  its  relation  to  the  present. 

Elective  Courses 

ART  310— WORKSHOPS  IN  HANDICRAFTS 
4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

Materials  and  their  uses  in  the  special  fields  of  the  crafts. 
Develops  skills  and  techniques  in  the  use  of  clay,  paint,  metal 
and  fiber  for  camp  and  playground  handicrafts. 

ART  412— DESIGN  AS  IT  FUNCTIONS  IN  CLASSROOM  ACTIVI- 
TIES 
4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

Design  of  costumes,  theory  and  practice  of  lighting  and 
simple  school  assembly  problems  will  be  worked  out.  Equip- 
ment that  will  facilitate  dramatizations  in  elementary 
schools-  will  be  made  and  demonstrated. 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

Credited  as  Education  3  02- 6b.  Course  description  on 
page  63. 

EDUCATION 

Miss  Bersch  Dr.  Scott 

Dr.  Crabtree  Miss  Steele 

Dr.  Hartley  Mr.  Weaver 

Dr.  Moser  Dr.  West 

Miss  Woodward 

The  teacher  education  program  is  planned  to  provide 
many  opportunities  for  students  to  work  with  and  study 
children.  In  psychology  they  study  the  needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  one  or  two  groups  of  children.  During  the  junior 
and  senior  years  the  study  of  children  is  continued  and  broad- 
ened to  include  experiences  in  observing  and  teaching  dif- 
ferent age  groups  in  several  schools.  In  addition,  students 
study  and  evaluate  the  contributions  of  research  in  teaching. 
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As  students  acquire  a  rich  background  in  the  social  and  nat- 
ural sciences  and  the  arts,  and  gain  skill  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, they  learn  to  make  these  function  in  their  teaching. 

By  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  elect  either  the  elementary  school,  or  the  junior 
high  school  program  in  education. 

Required  Courses  For  Elementary  Education 

EDUCATION  100— ORIENTATION  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION 
2  hour  per  week  for  Hvo  semesters.   (No  Credit.) 

Freshman  students  become  acquainted  with  the  program 
and  practices  in  modern  public  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  by  observing  children  and  teachers  at  work,  by  re- 
viewing movies  and  film  strips,  and  by  hearing  instructors 
and  visiting  speakers  discuss  current  trends  in  education. 

EDUCATION  302— THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 

13   hours  per  week.      (Credit   12  hotirs.) 

An  experience  planned  and  directed  by  the  staff  to  help 
prospective  teachers  see  life  in  the  school  in  its  relation  to  the 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of  child- 
ren of  elementary  school  age. 

The  underlying  principles  of  teaching  and  learning  are 
developed  through  observation  and  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  laboratory  schools.  Study  of  the  activities  of  children 
is  supplemented  by  reading  and  discussion.  Experiences  with 
children  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  in 
child  development. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the 
language  arts.  Observations  are  made  at  the  various  learning 
levels,  to  enable  the  students  to  study  the  development  of 
skills  and  to  understand  the  importance  of  reading  and 
language  in  the  curriculum. 

This  professional  experience  will  be  directed  through 
four  courses  in  teaching:  Teaching  Science,  Teaching  the 
Social  Studies,  Teaching  Mathematics,  and  a  Practicum  in 
Art,  Music,  or  Physical  Education  Instruction.  These  courses 
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will  be  coordinated  through  two  courses :  —  Expression 
through  the  Language  Arts,  and  The  Elementary  School 
Curriculum. 

EDUCATION  302-1— SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 
2  hottrs  per  week.     (Credit — ?art  of  12  hour  course.) 

Designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background  of 
information  upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary 
school  pupils  to  interpret  trends  in  modern  life.  Provides 
an  opportunity  for  experience  in  locating,  organizing,  syn- 
thesizing, and  interpreting  fundamental  social  information. 
Considers  possible  approaches  to  social  studies  on  the  elemen- 
tary school  level. 

EDUCATION  302-2— SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — ?art  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  stu- 
dents realize  the  significance  of  science  for  the  elementary 
school  child  and  what  it  can  contribute  toward  his  develop- 
ment. Criteria  for  selecting  science  experiences  for  children, 
for  curriculum  construction,  and  for  evaluating  the  results 
of  these  experiences  are  built  up  as  students  observe  children 
at  work. 

EDUCATION     302-3— ARITHMETIC     IN     THE     ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Vart  of  12  hour  course.) 

Includes  kinds  of  arithmetic;  the  nature  of  meaning  in 
arithmetic;  core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  elemen- 
tary mathematics;  research  findings  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic; organization  of  units  of  instruction;  evaluation  of 
pupil  progress. 

EDUCATION  302-4— LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  Study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in 
the  elementary  school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's 
abilities  to  use  language  more  effectively  in  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening  are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific 
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findings  and  modern  practice.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  read- 
ing instruction  with  opportunities  for  observing  children's 
reading,  and  oral  and  written  expression. 

EDUCATION    302-5— THE   ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL   CURRICU- 
LUM 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Vart  of  12  hour  course.) 

Effort  is  directed  toward  understanding  the  values  and 
needs  of  our  society,  the  developmental  tendencies  and  tasks 
of  children,  the  organization  and  sequence  of  activities  in 
the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  learning. 

PRACTICUMS 

Miss  MacDonald  Miss  Daniels 

Mrs.    Brouwer 

All  students  in  elementary  education  are  required  to  take 
one  practicum.  They  may  elect  art,  music,  or  physical  edu- 
cation.    Credit  of  1  hour  will  be  given  in  the  12  hour  course. 

EDUCATION  3 02-6a— PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  through  observa- 
tion and  practice  in  the  classroom,  with  children's  needs, 
capabilities,  and  responses  in  music  education.  Students 
participate  in  planning,  teaching  and  evaluating  lessons  in 
the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  Lida  Lee  Tall 
School. 

EDUCATION  3 02-6b— PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  are  given  practice  in  planning  and  teaching 
art  in  a  primary  and  in  an  intermediate  grade,  and  work  with 
the  instructor  in  classroom  and  workshop  where  the  art 
problems  are  planned  and  developed.  Discussion  periods  for 
evaluation  are  arranged  and  special  demonstrations  are  given 
when  the  need  arises.  Means  of  obtaining  art  materials,  and 
their  preparation  and  care  are  given  attention. 
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EDUCATION  302-6C— PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in 
the  teaching  of  physical  education  in  several  grades  of  the 
Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  One  class  session  each  week  is  devoted 
to  planning  and  preparation  for  teaching,  and  the  following 
session  to  carrying  out  the  plans  with  the  children. 

Required    Courses    For    Elementary    And    Junior     High 
School  Education 

EDUCATION  303  and  404— DIRECTED  TEACHING 

25  hours  per  week.      (Credit  16  hours.) 

Students  have  teaching  experience  in  centers  on  the  cam- 
pus or  in  nearby  public  school  systems.  They  have  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  teaching,  to  participate  in  work  with 
children,  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  or  junior  high 
schools,  and  to  engage  in  all  other  activities  for  which  regu- 
larly employed  teachers  are  responsible. 

Individual  and  group  conferences  with  teachers  and  sup- 
ervisors afford  guidance  to  students  in  selecting,  organizing, 
and  interpreting  materials  which  further  the  total  educative 
process  according  to  the  nature  of  the  learner. 

EDUCATION  331— HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student 
in  the  organization,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  his  pro- 
fessional experiences  in  the  light  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  organized  education. 

EDUCATION  401— CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  children's  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid 
the  student  to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this 
literature,  and  to  increase  his  awareness  of  degrees  of  excel- 
lence in  content  and  form. 

Education  401-1.     Required  of  students  who  elect 
elementary  school  education. 
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Education  401-2.     Required  of  students  who  elect 
junior  high  school  education. 

Required  Courses  For  Junior  High  School  Education 

EDUCATION  305— THE  ADOLESCENT  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 

15  hours  per  week.      (Credit  12  hours.) 

The  two  basic  courses,  The  Junior  High  School  Curric- 
ulum and  Language  Arts  in  the  Junior  High  School,  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  select  the  junior  high  school  edu- 
cation program.  For  the  remaining  six  hours  of  credit  stu- 
dents will  choose  two  of  the  following  courses: 

Education  305-3 — Science  in  Junior  High  School — 
3  hours  per  week. 

Education  305-4 — Social  Studies  in  Junior  High 
School — 3   hours  per  week. 

Education   315 — Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Meth- 
ods of  Instruction — 3   hours  per  week. 

Observations  in  junior  high  schools  are  scheduled  as  a  part 
of  the  weekly  program  of  students  in  the  Education  305 
courses. 

EDUCATION    305-1— THE   JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL   CURRICU- 
LUM 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  cotirse.) 

The  topics  emphasized  are:  purposes  of  education,  cur- 
riculum development  and  organization,  nature  of  the  junior 
high  school  program  and  educational  experiences,  group  plan- 
ning and  work,  and  principles  of  teaching  and  learning. 

EDUCATION  30  5-2— LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Vart  of  12  hour  cotirse.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  communication  of  ideas  in  the 
junior  high  school  curriculum.  It  includes  reading,  composi- 
tion, penmanship,  spelling,  library  usage,  and  work-study- 
skills.  Oral  communication  is  concerned  with  speaking  and 
with  listening,  observing,  and  thinking;  written  communica- 
tion with  reading  and  writing;  the  selection  and  use  of  re- 
sources of  communication  with  research,  study,  and  library 
practices. 
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EDUCATION  30  5-3— SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping 
prospective  teachers  reaHze  the  possibihties  of  utiHzing  gen- 
eral science  materials  in  meeting  the  needs  of  junior  high 
school  pupils.  The  material  and  methods  employed  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and 
social  development  of  children  of  this  level.  Various  types  of 
curriculum  organiation  are  considered;  sets  of  textbooks  and 
reference  materials  are  analyzed  as  to  their  appropriateness; 
and  experiences  are  provided  in  trying  out  curriculum  ma- 
terials which  are  developed  by  the  class. 
EDUCATION  3 05-4— SOCIAL   STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  -week.      (Credit — Vart  of  12  hour  course.) 

Consideration  of  current  curriculum  trends  in  the  social 
studies;  materials,  methods  and  activities  and  their  organiza- 
tion for  classroom  use.  The  special  methods  applicable  to  the 
teaching  of  history,  geography  and  citizenship  are  studied  as 
well  as  integration,  correlation  and  the  core  program. 

Elective  Courses 

EDUCATION  311— PRIMARY  PRINCIPLES  AND  MATERIALS 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  home  influences,  school  envi- 
ronment, and  personal  interests  of  children  in  the  primary 
grades.  Characteristic  problems  of  physical  well-being,  in- 
tellectural  growth,  and  character  development  are  considered. 
Criteria  for  organizing  and  evaluating  experiences  gained 
through  school  activities,  excursions  and  units  of  subject  mat- 
ter are  developed. 

EDUCATION  315— AUDIO- VISUAL  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

OF  INSTRUCTION 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Methods  for  vitalizing  learnings  through  the  use  of  pic- 
tures, school  trips,  realia,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records  and 
transcriptions.  Experience  is  afforded  in  the  location  of  ma- 
terials, operation  of  apparatus,  preparation  of  pupil  and 
teacher-made  tools  of  learning  and  presentation  of  concrete 
materials. 
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EDUCATION    322— PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    ACTIVITIES    FOR 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
5  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  73. 

EDUCATION  323— MUSIC  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
3  hotirs  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  79. 

EDUCATION  420— PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  73. 

EDUCATION  430— MUSIC    IN    THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL- 
ADVANCED  COURSE 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  79. 

EDUCATION  432— PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  cultural 
philosophies  and  provide  some  basis  for  organization  of  the 
student's  own  philosophy  of  life  and  education. 

ENGLISH 

Dr.  Brewington  Mr.  Guess 

Dr.  Crabtree  Miss  Hughes 

Mr.  West 

The  English  program  provides  the  student  with  experi- 
ences in  the  appreciation  of  literature,  present  and  past,  and 
affords  opportunities  for  self-expression  in  written  and  spok- 
en forms.  Through  these  courses  the  student  is  aided  in  his 
understanding  of  human  beings,  his  search  for  truth  and 
beauty,  and  his  ability  to  participate  in  the  thought  life  of 
the  world.  The  specific  offerings  are  planned  to  contribute 
to  the  young  teacher's  ability  in  communication,  cultural  and 
social  development,  and  to  his  growth  in  self-realization. 
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Required  Courses 

ENGLISH  100— CORRECTIVE  SPEECH 

2  hours  per  week.     (No  college  credit.) 

Teachers  college  students  who  have  defective  speech  are 
required  to  take  this  course  and  pass  it  before  being  recom- 
mended for  graduation. 

ENGLISH      102-103— COMPOSITION      AND      CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  utilizes  the  close  relationship  among  reading, 
talking,  and  writing  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  principles  of  composition  as  illustrated  by 
contemporary  writers.  English  activities  involving  both  oral 
and  written  expression  provide  opportunity  for  application 
of  these  principles.  Excellent  models  of  many  types  and 
forms  of  writing  are  studied,  including:  novel,  biography, 
play,  short  story,  poetry,  and  essay.  Attention  is  given  to 
improving  techniques  of  reading. 

ENGLISH  222— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Required  of  all  teachers  college  students  in  the  freshman 
or  sophomore  year.  Emphasizes  the  sounds  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, the  principles  and  practice  of  public  speaking,  and  the 
art  of  oral  reading. 

ENGLISH  204,  205— ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

3  hotirs  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

In  this  course  English  literary  history  is  presented  through 
a  detailed  study  of  representative  writings  and  great  writers. 
Literature  from  Beowulf  through  Sheridan  and  from  the 
Romantics  to  the  present  day  is  included.  Attention  is  given 
to  types  of  literature  and  to  dominant  trends  in  movements, 
and  social  and  literary  philosophies. 

ENGLISH  307— AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  tueek.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  backgrounds  that  have 
m.ade  American  literature  a  distinct  growth.  Types  and 
ideas  are  stressed.     Consideration  is  given  to  divergent  move- 
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ments  and  writers  from  the  pre-Revolutionary  papers  of 
John  Smith  through  contemporary  materials  by  such  authors 
as  Steinbeck,  MacLeish,  and  O'Neill. 

Elective  Courses 

ENGLISH  309— DRAMA  FROM  AESCHYLUS  TO  IBSEN. 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Traces  the  development  of  the  dramatic  form  from  the 
ancient  Greek  period  through  successive  movements  in  Italy, 
France,  England,  Germany  and  Spain.  Representative  plays 
of  each  nation  are  studied. 

ENGLISH  310— THE  ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  POETS. 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Bryon, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  and  the  philosophical,  sesthetic,  and  social 
ideas  of  their  time. 

ENGLISH  311— THE  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  general  principles  of  oral 
reading  and  to  the  art  of  interpretation  in  poetry,  drama,  and 
the  short  story.     Enrollment  for  the  class  is  limited. 

ENGLISH  3 1 2— SHAKESPEARE 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Plays  from  Shakespeare's  great  tragedies,  histories,  and 
comedies  are  studied  with  collateral  readings  of  related  works. 
Gives  attention  to  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan stage  and  drama. 

ENGLISH  3 1 3— CREATIVE  WRITING 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  art  of  imaginative  ex- 
pression. Requires  writing  in  the  essay  and  the  short  story 
but  encourages  work  in  any  creative  form.  Registration  for 
this  course  requires  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ENGLISH  314— ELEMENTS  OF  STAGECRAFT 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  skills  and  techniques  of 
dramatic  production — directing,  costume,  make-up,  con- 
struction of  stage  settings,  and  lighting.     Practice  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  one-act  plays  by  the  college  dramatic  club  is  a 
part  of  the  requirement  of  the  course. 

ENGLISH  319— CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Includes  the  significant  movements  and  the  important 
contemporary  poets  of  England  and  America.  Provides  the 
stu^dent  with  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  poetic 
thought  of  his  own  time. 

ENGLISH  320— CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  trends  in  subject  matter  and  technique  of 
the  twentieth  century  novel.  Major  emphasis  is  upon  the 
important  British  and  American  novelists  since  1914. 

ENGLISH  321— CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Deals  with  the  best  contributions  to  the  drama  written  by 
American  and  English  playwrights  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  little  theatre 
and  the  developm.ent  of  the  one-act  play. 

ENGLISH  409— NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PROSE 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  work  of  the  major  English  prose  writers 
of  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods.  Study  centers  upon 
each  writer  as  representative  of  the  important  literary,  social 
and  political  movements  of  his  time. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-4.     Course  description  on  page 
62. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  305-2.     Course  description  on  page 
65. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Credited  as  Education  401-1  or  401-2.  Course  description 
on  page  64. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Bulkley  Dr.  Minnegan 

Miss  Daniels  Miss  Roach 

Dr.  Dowell 

The  Health  and  Physical  Education  courses  deal  with  the 
basic  needs  of  the  human  organism  for  healthy  growth  and 
development.  The  courses  stress  not  only  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  for  maintaining  his  own  health  and  con- 
tributing to  that  of  others,  but  also  the  function  of  the 
teacher  in  influencing  and  guiding  pupils  in  healthy  living. 

The  physical  education  program  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  and  understandings  for  satisfying  participation 
in  sports  and  intelligent  spectatorship,  and  development  of 
interest  in  active  outdoor  recreation. 

Required  Courses 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION     101-102-201-202-301-302— FRESHMAN, 

SOPHOMORE,  AND  JUNIOR  YEARS 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  to  physical  educa- 
tion activities,  and  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  founda- 
tion for  using  them  intelligently,  and  for  a  systematic 
approach  to  other  and  more  advanced  activities.  The  courses 
should  help  the  student  to  develop  and  maintain  physical  fit- 
ness; to  develop  personal  ability  in  the  fundamental  skills  and 
an  understanding  of  them;  to  develop  game  habits  and  under- 
standings; to  develop  a  method  of  learning  skills  and  physical 
education  activities;  and  to  build  a  repertoire  of  physical  edu- 
cation activities  which  he  will  use  in  teaching. 

INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS 

The  Physical  Education  program  includes  work  in  in- 
dividual gymnastics  for  all  students.  Conferences  are  by 
appointment  and  attendance  is  required.  Both  individual  and 
group  conferences  are  held  and  the  student  has  opportunity 
to  discuss  his  individual  problems.  The  work  continues  un- 
til the  student  shows  progress  in  understanding  and  demon- 
stration of  good  posture.     This  is  part  of  the  course  101-302. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION  2  0 1  —PERSONAL  HEALTH 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Elements  of  anatomy  and  physiology  which  serve  as  a 
basis  for  understanding  individual  health  practices  and  pre- 
pare the  student  for  the  study  of  psychology  and  other 
courses  in  health  education;  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
health  problems  common  to  college  students. 

Elective  Courses  In  Health  Education 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  310— ELEMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  Study  of  the  more  common  activities  of  community, 
state  and  national  agencies  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
communicable  diseases  and  the  individual's  responsibility  and 
role  in  maintaining  and  improving  community  health. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  3  0— PHYSIOLOGY  OF  CHILD  GROWTH 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  of  physiological  changes  associated  with  growth 
and  development  through  childhood  and  adolescence ;  evalua- 
tion of  measures  of  physical  growth;  general  health  needs  of 
children  and  adolescents,  and  the  teacher's  part  in  promoting 
the  health  of  pupils. 

Elective  Courses  In  Physical  Education 

PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

Credited  as  Education  302-6c.  Course  description  on  page 
64. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  3 1 0— RECREATION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Preparation  for  leadership  and  organization  of  after- 
school  activities  for  children,  such  as  club,  hiking,  camping 
and  playground  activities.  Students  visit  recreation  centers 
in  the  vicinity.  Specialists  in  various  phases  of  recreation- 
story  telling,  crafts,  recreational  singing,  playground,  and 
club  work — are  invited  to  give  part  of  the  course.  Students 
are  expected  to  particpate  in  some  organized  recreation  work 
with  children. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 
Credited  as  Education  522. 

Basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field, 
stunts,  combatives,  rhythms,  relays,  and  mass  games. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  410— RHYTHMS  AND  DANCING 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  broadens  the  experience  and  preparation  for 
teaching  rhythms  and  dancing.  It  includes  analysis  of  fun- 
damental dance  rhythm,  creation  of  simple  dance  patterns, 
singing  games  and  t^^pes  of  accompaniment,  selection  of  ap- 
propriate materials  for  various  age  levels  and  possible  out- 
comes, preparation  of  dance  material  for  festival  and  holiday 
programs,  and  recreational  dancing.  Students  will  have 
practice  in  these  activities. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 
Credited  as  Education  420 

Additional  preparation  for  the  physical  education  work 
of  the  elementary  grades.  The  aims  of  the  physical  education 
program  are  considered;  an  attempt  is  made  to  understand 
appropriate  outcomes  for  each  age  level  and  to  learn  how  to 
select  and  use  materials  which  v/ill  contribute  to  the  accomp- 
lishment of  these  objectives.  The  State  Program  of  Physical 
Education,  the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and  other 
programs  of  physical  education  are  considered. 

MATHEMATICS 

Dr.    Moser  Mr.    Weaver 

Mathematical  instruction  is  included  in  the  curriculum 
because  the  use  of  number  is  as  indispensable  for  the  physical 
and  social  welfare  of  an  individual  as  language  itself.  As  his 
power  to  command  the  special  concepts,  symbols  and  meth- 
ods of  mathematics  increases,  each  individual  gains  propor- 
tionately in  capacity  for  fuller  participation  in  his  social  and 
economic  environment.     Emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
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matics  is  placed  upon  those  broader  concepts  and  generaliza- 
tions which  give  meaning  to  its  operation  as  a  unified  system 
and  provide  a  basis  for  quantitative  thinking. 

MATHEMATICS  102— GENERAL  MATHEMATICS 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  mathematics 
basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of  a 
number  system.  The  topics  considered  include:  origin  of 
number;  structure  of  a  positional  number  system;  develop- 
ment of  the  fundamental  operations;  nature  of  reasoning  in 
mathematics;  mathematical  symbolism;  linear  equations;  ap- 
proximate numbers;  methods  for  organizing  and  describing 
quantitative  data. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-3.  Course  description  on  page 
62. 

MATHEMATICS  103— COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 

3  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Althovigh  review  of  basic  concepts  and  principles  is  pro- 
vided, admission  to  this  course  presupposes  at  least  one 
year's  study  of  algebra  at  the  high  school  level.  Basic  topics 
under  consideration  are:  (1)  General  algebraic  expressions 
and  operations,  including  fractional,  exponential  and  radical 
notations;  (2)  Linear  and  quadratic  equations  and  their 
systems,  emphasizing  functional  notation  and  graphical 
representation;  (3)  Ratio,  proportion  and  variation; 
(4)  Approximate  numbers  and  logarithmic  computation 
(including  slide  rule  techniques) .  More  advanced  topics  are 
selected  from  the  following:  (1)  Binomial  theorem,  pro- 
gressions, permutations,  combinations  and  probability;  (2) 
General  theory  of  equations,  and  determinants;  (3)  Mathe- 
matical induction,  inequalities,  and  complex  numbers.  (This 
course  is  advised  strongly  as  desirable  preparation  for  Mathe- 
matics 104.) 
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MATHEMATICS    1 04— TRIGONOMETRY 

3  hours  per  iveek  for  one  semester.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  organization  of  this  course  is  such  that  a  preUminary 
knowledge  of  the  field  in  question  is  not  an  essential  pre- 
requisite. From  the  standpoint  of  plane  trigonometry,  m^ajor 
consideration  is  given  to  those  basic  principles  which  are  nec- 
essary to  an  understanding  and  intelligent  application  of: 
(1)  the  special  and  general  trigonometric  functions;  (2)  the 
solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  including  logarithmic 
computations;  (3)  trigonometric  identities  and  equations; 
and  (4)  complex  numbers,  including  DeMoivre's  Theorem. 
Only  the  simplest  fundamentals  of  spherical  trigonometry 
are  included.  The  work  of  the  classroom  is  supplemented 
and  enriched  by  field-problems  involving  the  use  of  transit, 
level,  etc. 

(Although  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  most  advanta- 
geous for  the  student  to  have  completed  Mathematics  103 
prior  to  Mathematics  104.) 

MATHEMATICS  105— BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

3  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Mathematics  105  is  the  first  half  of  the  year's  work  in 
business  mathematics  required  of  all  students  who  expect  to 
specialize  in  the  field  of  business  administration.  The  topics 
developed  during  the  semester  included  simple  equations;  per- 
centage and  its  applications  of  business;  ratio  and  proportion; 
exponents  and  radicals;  logarithms;  collection  and  presenta- 
tion of  quantitative  data  and  simple  interest. 

MATHEMATICS  106— MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE 

5  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  follows  Mathematics  105  and  is  required  for 
students  who  plan  to  enter  the  field  of  business  administra- 
tion. The  topics  studied  during  the  semester  include  com- 
pound interest;  discount;  amortization  and  sinking  funds; 
valuation  of  bonds;  depreciation;  annuities  and  insurance. 

ACCT.  22 1— INTRODUCTORY  ACCOUNTING 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  4  hours.) 

Prepares  students  for  the  stud)^  of  accounting.  No  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  assumed.     The  objective  is  to  drill  the 
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students  in  the  technique  of  recording  business  transactions 
and  prepare  the  foundation  for  continued  accounting  study. 

ACCT.  222— CONSTRUCTIVE  ACCOUNTING 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  4  hours.) 

An  advanced  introductory  course,  presenting  a  natural 
and  logical  approach  to  the  study  of  accounting.  The  prin- 
cipal aim  is  to  present  the  theories  and  practices  of  accounting 
from  a  constructive  standpoint.  Sufficient  attention  is  paid 
to  elementary  theory  and  practice  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  required  fundamentals. 

Prerequisite  Accounting  221 — Introductory  Accounting. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Mr.  von  Schwerdtner 

FRENCH  101,    102— FRENCH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation,  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 

FRENCH  201,    202— INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition; 
translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  com- 
mensurate with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 
Prerequisite:   French  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 

GERMAN  101,   102— GERMAN  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation,  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 

GERMAN  201,    202— INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition; 
translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  com- 
mensurate with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 
Prerequisite:   German  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 
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SPANISH  101,  102— SPANISH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation,  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 

SPANISH  201,    202— INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 
5  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;   conversation  and  prose  composi- 
tion; translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 
Pre-requisite:      Spanish  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 

MUSIC 

Miss  Weyforth  Miss  MacDonald 

The  music  program  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  music, 
as  consumers,  through  hearing  it  and  reading  about  it;  and 
as  producers,  through  singing  and  playing.  Through  music 
students  have  opportunities  for  self-expression  in  a  social 
medium.  It  will  be  their  privilege  as  teachers  to  bring  simi- 
lar opportunities  to  children. 

Required  Courses 

MUSIC  103— MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  is  a  basic  course,  which  aims  to  build  a  background 
for  the  understanding  of  music.  The  students  will  experi- 
ence the  elements  of  music,  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony, 
through  singing  and  playing,  and  will  observe  their  signifi- 
cance in  compositions  heard.  They  will  study  folk  songs  of 
the  nations  and  will  trace  the  influence  of  national  folk  idiom 
on  composed  music. 

There  will  be  an  introductory  survey  of  musical  types 
such  as  the  art  song,  opera,  oratoric,  symphony,  and  sym- 
phonic poem.  Tone  color  of  instruments  and  elementary 
form  will  be  observed. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 

MUSIC  203— MUSIC 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course,  required  in  addition  to  the  basic  course,  for 
all  prospective  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades,  will  en- 
deavor to  develop  further  the  background  and  musical  skills 
necessary  for  such  teaching.  It  will  include  the  correct  use 
of  the  singing  voice,  elementary  eurhythmies,  elementary 
theory,  including  major  and  minor  modes,  keys,  and  meters 
used  in  simple  songs,  tonal  and  rhythmic  notation,  elementary 
song  form,  eartraining  and  keyboard  harmony  as  a  basis  for 
simple  accompaniments. 

There  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  survey  of  musical 
types,  with  the  use  of  additional  examples  and  more  detailed 
study  of  historical  and  social  settings. 

This  course  will  be  scheduled  for  sections  and  instructors 
simultaneously  so  that  the  students  may  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions according  to  stage  of  development. 

Elective  Courses 

MUSIC  3 10— MUSIC  APPRECIATION— ADVANCED  COURSE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  further  study  of  the  world's  music  literature.  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  musical  styles — classic,  romantic,  impression- 
istic, modern, — with  illustration  and  discussion.  Study  of 
the  music  of  these  periods  in  relation  to  historical  and  social 
backgrounds  and  to  literature  and  art.  Includes  guidance  in 
the  choice  and  presentation  of  music  appropriate  for  study 
in  the  elementary  school  and  the  planning  of  units  of  work 
in  appreciation. 

MUSIC  311— ENSEMBLE  SINGING,  SIGHT  SINGING  AND  CON- 
DUCTING. 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Group  instruction  in  voice  and  song  interpretation.  Ear 
training  and  sight  reading  of  many  unison  and  part  songs. 
Individual  and  group  performance.     Conducting. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  Glee  Club. 
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PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 
(Credited  as  Education  3  02 -6a.) 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 
Course  description  on  page  63. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(Credited  as  Education  323.) 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

A  course  designed  to  develop  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  music  as  it  functions  in  the  junior  high  school.  Participa- 
tion in  choral  work  appropriate  to  these  grades,  with  dis- 
cussion of  junior  high  school  vocal  problems;  problems  in 
guidance  in  the  field  of  instrumental  music;  music  literature 
in  correlation  with  social  studies. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— ADVANCED  COURSE 

(Credited  as  Education  430) 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  and  summary  of  the  work  in  music  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Examination  of  courses  of  study  in  use  in 
the  city  and  the  counties  and  in  important  places  outside  the 
state.  Evaluation  of  materials  and  procedures  current  in 
school  music  teaching.  Consideration  of  all  types  of  music 
activities  in  their  relation  to  an  integrated  program.  Creative 
work. 

Students  will  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  of  musical  projects  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall 
School. 


VSYCHOLOGY 

Miss  Bersch  Dr.  Moser 

Society  requires  of  teachers  to  whom  it  intrusts  its  child- 
ren that  they  become  able  to  exercise  sympathetic  under- 
standing, wise  guidance,  and  intelligent  direction  of  the 
growing  child  to  the  end  that  he  may  become  a  well-adjusted 
personality  and  an  asset  to  his  community.  Psychology  claims 
as  its  peculiar  responsibility  the  promotion  of  growth  in  the 
understanding,  prediction,  and  control  of  human  behavior. 
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Required  Courses 

PSYCHOLOGY  205— HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Deals  with  the  developments,  adjustments,  capacities  and 
training  of  the  child  from  time  of  conception  to  puberty. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationships  between  the  bio- 
logical and  social  influences  which  modify  the  developmental 
pattern  from  individual  to  individual. 

PSYCHOLOGY  206— PROBLEMS    OF   ADJUSTMENT 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Surveys  the  physiological,  social,  and  cultural  founda- 
tions of  behavior  and  traces  the  rise  of  personality,  or  life 
organization,  through  the  interaction  of  these  variables.  Nor- 
mal variations  in  individual  adjustment  patterns  arising  from 
internal  and  external  forces  acting  upon  the  individual  will 
receive  special  attention. 
Elective  Courses 

PSYCHOLOGY  401— MEASUREMENT    IN    HUMAN    GROWTH 

AND  DEVELOPMENT 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Includes  the  problems  of  measurement  applied  to  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  emotional  and  social  growth;  characteristics 
of  a  measuring  instrument;  organization  and  analysis  of  data; 
use  and  limitations  of  norms. 

Pre-requisites:     Psychology  205;  Education  303,  404. 
PSYCHOLOGY  420— MENTAL  HEALTH 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Mental  habits,  attitudes  and  ideas  which  promote  adjust- 
ment; consideration  of  deviations  found  in  the  classrooms; 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  and  his  part  in  developing  the 
mental  health  of  his  pupils. 
PSYCHOLOGY  2  0 1  —GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
3  hours  per  week  for  one  seviester.      (Credit  }  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems,  methods,  facts,  and 
principles  of  psychology  which  are  useful  in  explaining  hu- 
man experience  and  behavior.  The  materials  used  in  this 
course  will  cut  across  the  various  fields  of  psychology  in  order 
to  give  a  survey  of  the  science  of  psychology  as  a  whole. 
Among  the  topics  treated  are :    ( 1 )    scope  and  methods  of 
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psychology;  (2)  general  principles  of  psychological  devel- 
opment; (3)  learning,  remembering  and  thinking;  (4) 
motivation  of  behavior;  (5)  perception;  (6)  feeling  and 
emotion;    (7)    measurement  of  individual  differences. 

SCIENCE 

Mr.  Cox  Miss  McKibben 

Mr.  Crook  Miss  Odell 

Dr.  West 

The  curriculum  in  natural  science  helps  students  to  un- 
derstand their  natural  environment  and  the  scientific  phe- 
momena  which  are  part  of  their  everyday  lives.  Many  of 
the  experiences  of  students  are  planned  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  growth  and  development,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  maturing  processes  of  children. 

The  courses  are  designed  not  only  to  enrich  the  students' 
background  but  also  to  make  them  better  able  to  select  de- 
sirable experiences  in  natural  science  for  pupils. 

Required  Courses 

SCIENCE  101-102— BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  2  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 
Principles  of  Zoology,  3  hours;  Principles  of  Botany,  3  hours. 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  study  of 
the  methods  by  which  biological  knowledge  is  acquired  and 
tested.  The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  living  things,  a  survey  of  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdoms  with  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  sequences;  and 
a  study  of  the  life  histories  of  representative  animals  and 
plants. 

SCIENCE  202-203— PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  acquaintance  with 
the  various  fields  of  the  physical  sciences.  Its  primary  aim  is 
to  increase  awareness  of  physical  phenomena  and  to  show  how 
the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  these  phenomena 
contribute  to  our  living.  Its  material  is  selected  from  the 
fields  of  astronomy,  earth  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry. 
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It  cuts  across  the  boundaries  of  these  fields  in  order  to  bring 
out  their  relationships  and  to  provide  a  background  for  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  cooperative  nature  of 
the  scientific  advances  of  today. 

SCIENCE  104  and  105— BIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

These  six  hours  include  two  hours  of  lectures  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory. 

This  essentially  is  a  course  in  general  biology  but  with 
most  of  the  illustrative  material  taken  from  the  field  of 
animal  biology.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  repre- 
sentative series  of  animal  forms  is  studied  in  evolutionary 
sequence.  The  life  histories  of  certain  animals  are  considered 
in  detail,  and  attempt  is  made  to  explain  their  adaptations  and 
habits  in  the  light  of  relationships  and  environment.  The 
various  generalizations  applicable  to  all  living  things  are 
studied  and  illustrated. 

SCIENCE  204  and  205— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

5  hours  per  week  for  tivo  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

These  five  hours  include  two  two-hour  lectures  accom- 
panied by  demonstration,  experiments  and  class  recitation  and 
one  hour  of  laboratory. 

These  classes  comprise  a  general  survey  course  in  physics. 
They  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are 
working  toward  liberal  arts  degrees  but  not  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  professional  schools  (Engineering,  Medical, 
Dental,  etc.) 

Topics  covered  the  first  semester  includes  mechanics, 
sound,  and  heat. 

Topics  covered  the  second  semester  includes  magnetism, 
electricity  and  light. 

SCIENCE  206-207— GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  sem.es ter.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

These  six  hours  include  two  one-hour  lectures  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
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These  courses  deal  with  the  usual  topics  which  are  pre- 
sented in  first  year  courses  in  general  college  chemistry  and 
are  acceptable  as  prerequisites  for  more  advanced  courses. 

GEOLOGY  101— PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY 

5  hours  a  week  for  one  semester.      (Credit  4  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  physical  environment  and  the  natural 
forces  which  have  shaped  it.  Earth  materials  and  earth  pro- 
cesses are  considered.  Laboratory  work  will  include  the  in- 
terpretation of  topographic  maps,  characteristics  of  some  of 
the  common  rocks  and  minerals.     Short  field  trips. 

Elective  Courses 

SCIENCE  420— ORNITHOLOGY 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  bird  identification,  struc- 
ure,  behavior,  ecology,  and  general  economic  relationships. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  birds  of  the  Baltimore  area. 
Migration  and  individual  bird  movements  are  studied  at  the 
U.  S.  Government  approved  Banding  Station  which  has  been 
established  on  the  campus. 

SCIENCE  421— GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  the  study  of  insects.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  more  common  orders,  and  a  study  of  their 
structure,  behavior,  ecology,  economic  importance  and  con- 
trol. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  students  in 
preparing  teaching  materials. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-2.     Course  description  on  page 
62. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  305-3.     Course  description  on  page 
66, 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Geography,  Economics,  History,  Political  Science,  Soci- 
logy 

Miss  Blood  Dr.  McCleary 

Dr.  Hartley  Dr.  Walther 

Miss  Kahl  Miss  Woodward 

The  social  sciences  help  the  student  to  become  aware  of 
his  place  and  responsibility  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  nation  and 
of  a  democratic  society,  and  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
process  of  social  development  and  an  understanding  of  the 
natural  environments  in  which  different  cultures  have 
evolved.  Survey  and  specialized  courses  are  offered  in  planned 
sequence  so  that  breadth  as  well  as  depth  of  understanding 
may  be  developed. 

Required  Cotirses 

GEOGRAPHY  103-104— ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week  for  2  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  factors  of  the  natural 
environment,  their  interactions,  and  their  appraisal  and 
utilization  by  man  to  satisfy  his  needs.  It  aims  to  build  an 
appreciation  of  the  types  of  civilization  which  have  developed 
in  different  environments,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  the  nat- 
ural balance  can  be  disturbed  through  the  productive  and 
exploitive  activities  of  mankind.  A  survey  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  relation  to  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Diverse  regions  of  the 
earth  are  studied  with  emphasis  on  the  inter-relationships  be- 
tween plant,  animal,  and  human  life  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Map  reading  and  interpretation  are  stressed  as  tools 
of  geographic  thinking  and  expression. 

HISTORY  201-202— HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Traces  the  development  of  European  man  as  a  social  be- 
ing, from  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  City  to  the  present 
time.  Consideration  will  be  given  Europe's  debt  to  the 
ancient  Oriental  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia.    Movements  rather  than  events  will  be  stressed,  with 
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particular   emphasis    upon    social,    economic,    and    political 
phases  of  Western  life. 

HISTORY  402-403— HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week  for  2  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Offers  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  the  pattern  of 
life  in  the  United  States.  Sources  of  particular  problems  are 
uncovered  and  the  present  status  of  these  problems  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  their  historical  development.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  origins  and  development  of  American 
democracy. 

Elective  Courses 

Six  hours  of  elective  in  the  Social  Sciences  are  required.  They 
may  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  as  follows: 
3  hours  from  Group  C — 3  hours  from  Group  A-B-C 

Group  A 

History  3  01 — Europe  since   1914    (prerequisite  History 

201-202)  3    hours 

History  3  04 — Britain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 3  hours 

History  311 — The  United  States  since   1914 

(prerequisite   History   402-403)  3    hours 

Group  B 

Geography  310 — Regional  Geography  of  the  United 

States                                                                                 3    hours 

Geography  3  1 1 — Regional  Geography  of  Europe             3  hours 

Geography  410 — Regional  Geography  of  the  Far  East      3   hours 

Geography  411 — Economic    Geography                            3   hours 

Group  C 

Social  Science  3  20 — History  and  Geography  of  Mary- 
land   (open  to  juniors  and  seniors)  3  hours 

Sociology  4(>i — Introduction  to  Sociology  3   hours 

Economics  402 — Introduction    to    Modern   Economic 

Thought  3   hours 

Political  Science  406 — Government  of  the  United  States 3  hours 

Political  Science  407 — Comparative  Government  of  Foreign 

Powers  3    hours 
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Group  A 

HISTORY  301— EUROPE  SINCE  1914 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Events  leading  to  World  War  1,  the  course  of  that  con- 
flict, and  the  peace  which  followed.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  rise  of  conflicting  political  idealogies  between  wars; 
Germany's  drive  to  control  central  Europe ;  the  origins,  stra- 
tegies, and  results  of  World  War  11.  The  material  achieve- 
ments of  the  modern  age  will  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  evolv- 
ing world. 

HISTORY  304— BRITAIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
5  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  British  Empire  in  the  period  of  its  greatness.  The 
struggle  against  France,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise 
of  the  bourgeoisie  to  political  control,  the  spread  of  empire, 
the  symbolism  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  the  evolution  of 
democratic  processes. 

HISTORY  3 1 1— THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1914 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Deals  with  the  political,  social,  and  economic  development 
of  the  American  nation  since  1914.  Inclvides  participation 
in  World  War  I,  return  to  normalcy,  the  depression  and  the 
New  Deal,  international  relations  and  an  evolving  foreign 
policy.  World  War  II,  labor  in  the  modern  world,  and  chang- 
ing ways  of  living  in  the  air  age. 

Group  B 

GEOGRAPHY  3 10— REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  six  major  political  regions  as  outlined  by  Odum  are 
the  basis  of  this  study.  Describes  and  interprets  the  cultural 
patterns  of  each  region  as  they  are  shown  by  the  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  activities  of  the  people. 

GEOGRAPHY  3 1 1— REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 
Not  offered  in  1948 — 1949. 
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GEOGRAPHY  410— REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  Study  of  some  of  the  human  and  economic  resources 
and  problems  of  Japan,  China  and  India.  Traditional  land 
use,  recent  commercial  agriculture,  real  and  potential  in- 
dustrial development,  political  problems,  and  the  relation  of 
these  regions  to  current  world  affairs. 

GEOGRAPHY  41 1— ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  world's  resources,  indus- 
tries and  population  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  inter- 
national trade.  An  analysis  of  the  productive  and  extractive 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  commerce  in  relation  to  the 
geographic  environment  and  the  cultural  level  of  the  people. 

Group  C 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  3  20— HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARY- 
LAND 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  cooperative  offering  by  instructors  in  geography  and 
history.  Settlement  and  growth  of  our  state  are  studied  as 
an  outcome  of  the  interaction  of  two  factors,  land  and 
people.  Present  cultural  patterns  are  viewed  in  the  light  of 
their  developm.ent  in  a  particular  natural  environment. 

SOCIOLOGY  401— INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  group  life  of  man  from 
perhistoric  times  to  the  present.  Patterns  of  individual  and 
group  behavior,  social  interaction,  the  rise  and  diffusion  of 
culture  elements,  custom  and  fashion,  caste  and  social  classes, 
patriarchal  and  matriarchal  societies,  folkways,  family  and 
tribal  organization  are  considered.  The  study  of  selected 
social  problems  is  also  included. 

ECONOMICS  402— INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ECONOMIC 

THOUGHT 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  brief  survey  of  the  currents  of  economic  thought  in 
ancient,  medieval  and  modern  times.     The  general  develop- 
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ment  from  domesticism,  mercantilism  to  laissez  faire  and 
collectivism  is  sketched.  The  economic  theories  of  Adam 
Smith,  Thomas  Malthus,  David  Ricardo,  Karl  Marx  and 
Henry  George  are  examined  in  some  detail.  Other  areas 
considered  include  the  patterns  of  business  enterprise,  price 
structure,  money  and  credit,  and  an  analysis  of  the  national 
income. 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE    406— GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Treats  the  principles,  structure  and  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  the  problems  involved  in 
the  extension  of  the  scope  of  democratic  government  in  our 
contemporary  life.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  nature  and 
growth  of  our  government  as  an  instrument  of  democratic 
control. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  407— COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

FOREIGN  POWERS 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  consitutional  and  legal  pro- 
cesses of  England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  China  and 
Japan.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  attention  is  given  to  the 
smaller  social-democratic  states  of  Europe. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-1.     Course  description  on  page 
62. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  305-4.     Course  description  on  page 
66. 
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GRADUATES 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES- JUNE  15,  1948 

Ackley,    William    Edward Carroll  County 

Bleakley,  Mary  Caples Baltimore  County 

Brooks,    Mary    Lee Baltimore  County 

Caltrider,    Violet   Marie Baltimore  County 

Carroll,  Ellen  Margaret Baltimore  County 

Chen  worth,  Dorothea  Elizabeth Baltimore  County 

Comstock,   Catherine   Thomas Montgomery  County 

Cornthwaite,    David    Lloyd Baltimore  City 

Corwell,   PhylUs   Kane Washington  County 

Cox,  Mary  Belle Baltimore  County 

Crawford,  Audrey  Ellen Baltimore  County 

Dallam,   Nancy  Lee Harford  County 

D'Amario,  Dorothy  Madelene Baltimore  City 

Daniels,  Ralph  Cecil Baltimore  City 

DeHoff ,  Ruth  Eileen Baltimore  County 

Evans,  Virginia  Lee Anne  Arundel  County 

Franz,   Virginia  Lee Baltimore  County 

Fuqua,  Nancy  Lef twich Baltimore  City 

Galley,   Franklin   Peter Baltimore  City 

Galperin,  Miriam   Baltimore  City 

Gross,    Ruth   Loretta Harford  County 

Hale,  Doris  Louise Baltimore  County 

Hammerman,    Donald    Robert Baltimore  City 

Hart,   John   Joseph Baltimore  City 

Hennlein,   Margaret    Baltimore  County 

Hosier,  Charlotte  Burns Baltimore  City 

Hutton,  John   Narcis Cecil  County. 

Johnson,  Betty  Jane Harford  County 

Kemp,  Ruby  Marguerite Baltimore  County 

Kerber,   Anna   Mae Baltimore  City 

Kubar,  Mildred  Mary Baltimore  County 

Leonard,  iHa  Jana Baltimore  City 

McFadden,   Sara   EHzabeth Baltimore  City 

Mattingly,    Mary   Norma Baltimore  City 

Miller,    Doris   Elaine Baltimore  City 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Louise  Hendricks Baltimore  City 

Miller,    Kathleen   Matilda Baltimore  City 

Paul,    Edith    Baltimore  City 

Pelton,  Paula    Baltimore  City 

Pennington,    Margaret   EHzabeth Baltimore  City 
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Post,  Jean  Claire Charlottesville,  Va. 

Ritter,  Jean  Carol Baltimore  County 

Rosen,  Sylvia  Sara Baltimore  County 

Schisler,    Elizabeth    Catherine Baltimore  County 

Shubkagle,    Ruby   Friese Carroll  County 

Shugar,  Bernice    Baltimore  City 

Simpson,   Elisabeth   Pollock Wilmington,  Delaware 

Smith,  Elva  Mae Baltimore  City 

Snell,  Ruth  EUzabeth Baltimore  City 

Spellman,    Oswald   Barkdoll Baltimore  City 

Spruill,  Betty  Anne Baltimore  City 

Thomas,  Ethel  Blanche Baltimore  County 

Vance,  Shirley  Marguerite Baltimore  City 

Van  Dyke,  Eleanor  Elizabeth Baltimore  County 

Varner,  Marian  Allison Baltimore  City 

Wampler,    Helen   Elfeda Carroll  County 

Wood,   Estelle  May Cecil  County 

Wood,    Helen    Mae Baltimore  City 

Young,  Sara  Jane Frederick  County 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS  DEGREE- JUNE,  1948 

Helen   May   Ackerman Baltimore  City 

Gordon   Herbert   Anderson Baltimore  County 

Donald   Arthur    Baltimore  City 

Robert  Thomas  Bissett Harford  County 

Carolyn  Arnold  Block Baltimore  City 

Kenneth   Lee   Buckingham Baltimore  City 

Melvin  Guy  Buckingham Baltimore  City 

Ellen  Virginia  Byrnes Baltimore  City 

Joseph  Hopkins  Clark Howard  County 

Ann  Louise  Clements Baltimore  City 

WiUiam   Edwin   Cline Baltimore  County 

Patricia    Virginia  Cornell Baltimore  County 

John  DeForest  Costlow,  Jr Baltimore  County 

John  Gene  Crouse Baltimore  County 

Jules  Max  DeFries Baltimore  County 

Carl  Philip  Doenges,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Dorothy   Louise   Dohme Baltimore  City 

Grafton  Eliason   Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Davis  Eskite Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Berkeley  Estep Baltimore  City 

Melba  Margaret  Faulkner Baltimore  County 

WiUiam  Herbert  Feehan Baltimore  County 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  ARTS  DEGREE— (Cont'd) 

William  Norman   Fox Baltimore  County 

Patrica  Lee  Froehlich Baltimore  City 

Richard   Anthony    Goldwin Baltimore  City 

Mary   Eileen    Gorrell Cecil  County 

Charles   Warren   Hoddinott Baltimore  City 

Bill   Jack   Jaeger Baltimore  City 

Esther  Lane    Baltimore  City 

Francis  Joseph  Lawrence Baltimore  County 

Myles  Gordon  Marken Baltimore  City 

William  Merriman Baltimore  City 

Samuel   Miller,    Jr Baltimore  County 

Norma  Jean  Moore Baltimore  County 

William  Courtney  Riordan Baltimore  County 

Mario   Anthony   Romagnoli Baltimore  City 

Barbara  Sharon  Rothman Baltimore  City 

Edward  Schilling,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Jerome    Sanford    Schwartz Baltimore  City 

Eleanor  Jane   Smith Baltimore  County 

Gerald   Nelson   Smith Baltimore  City 

Phyllis  June  Teter Greeley  County,  Nebraska 

Fred  Ervin  Waldrop Baltimore  County 

Mary  Anna   Walke Anne     Arundel  County 

Hobart    Wolf,    Jr Carroll  County 

Elmer  Louis  Zick Baltimore  City 

SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF   1948 

President Donald  Hammerman  Secretary ....  Anna  Mae  Kerber 

Vice-President ....  Elva  Mae  Smith  Treasurer Ethel  Thomas 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  ELECTED  TO 
KAPPA  DELTA  PI 

Ellen  Carroll  Donald  Hammerman 

Dorothea  Chenworth  Ilia  Leonard 

Audrey  Crawford  Doris  Miller 

Ralph  Daniels  Jean  Ritter 

Ruth  DeHoff  Betty  Spruill 

Nancy  Fuqua  Eleanor  Van  Dyke 

FrankUn  Peter  Galley  Helen  Wampler 

GRADUATES  OF  JUNE,  1948—59 
Total  number  of  graduates  since   1866 — 7,476 
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STUDENT  OFFICERS 

FEBRUARY  TO  JUNE 

1948 


Student  Government  Association 
President:  Warren  Stroh 
Vice-President:   Howard  Ritter 
Secretary:   Gwendolyn  Blizzard 
Treasurer:   John  Hilker 

S.G.A.  Representatives: 

Sr:   Ruth  Gross 

Jr:  Andrew  Baummer 

Soph:  James  Darnaby 

Fresh:   Cornelius  Bailey 

Social  Ch:   Norma  Brooks 

Adviser:  Miss  Bersch 

Associate  Adviser:  Dr.  McCleary 

Senior  Class 

Pres.:   Donald  Hammerman 

Vice-Pres.:   Elva  Mae  Smith 

Sec:   Anna  Mae  Kerber 

Treas.:   Ethel  Thomas 

Day  Social  Ch.:   Miriam  Galperin 

Dorm.  Social  Ch.:  Margaret  Hennl 

Girls'  Athletic  Association 
Pres. :   Georgia  Wisner 
Vice-Pres. :   Dorothy  Meredith 
Sec:   Katherine  Rittershafer 
Treas.:   Betty  Bedsworth 

Men's  Athletic  Association 
Pres. :   Joseph  Lesniewski 
Vice-Pres.:   Graham  Vinzant 
Sec. :  Amon  Burgee 
Treas.:   Robert  Timlin 

Chimes  Guild 
Pres.:   Mary  Lou  Wallace 
Vice-Pres.:  Betty  Christie 
Sec. :   Carol  Hill 

Junior  Class 
Pres.:   Virginia  Spalding 
Vice-Pres.:   Virginia  Cacace 
Sec:   Bina  Carbaugh 
Treas.:  Martha  Burroughs 
Soc.   Ch.:   Betty  Costlow 


Sophomore  Class 
Pres.:   Robert  Eads 
Vice-Pres.:   William  Pohlmeyer 
Sec:   Elizabeth  Roes 
Treas.:   Mary  Gray  Swann 
Day  Social  Ch. :   Mary  Daum 
Dorm.  Social  Ch.:   Mary  Davis 

Freshman  Class 

Pres.:   Ervan  Bueneman 

Vice-Pres.:   Fred  Panetti,  III 

Sec:   Sarah  Weld 

Treas.:   Amon  Burgee 

Day  Social  Ch.:   Jeanne  Cleary 

Dorm.  Social  Ch.:   Nancy  Redford 

Dormitory  House  Committee 

Pres.:   Mary  Ellen  Crowly 
Vice-Pres. :   Caroline  Kennedy 
.   Sec. :  Dorothy  Meyers 
^^" Treas.:   Margaret  Stauflfer 
Social  Ch.: 

Freshman  Advisory  Council 

Pres.:   John  Norris 
Vice-Pres.:   Mary  Gray  Swann 
Sec-Treas.:   Glyndon  Bell 

Men's  Club 

Pres.:  William  Hilgartner 
Vice-Pres.:  Hobart  Wolf 
Social  Ch. :  Howard  Ritter 
Sec-Treas.:  William  Wood 
Faculty  Advisor:  Paul  M.  West 

Natural  History  Club 

Pres.:  Josephine  Basiliere 
Vice-Pres.:  Catherine  Roderick 
Sec:  Louise  Carroll 
Treas.:  Owen  Stagmer 
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STUDENT  OFFICERS 
(Continued) 


Glee  Club 

Pres.:  John  Costlow 

Vice-Pres.:   Mary  Lou  Wallace 

Virginia  Spalding 
Sec:   Merle  Younker 

Kathyrn  Burggraf 
Treas.:   Margaret  Stauffer 

International  Relations  Club 
Pres.:  John  Young 
Vice-Pres.:   Kenneth  Weber 
Sec:  Vice-Pres.:   Sylvia  Rosen 
Recording  Sec:   William  Feehan 
Treas.:   Helen  Lloyd 
Social  Ch.,  Betty  Costlow 

Student  Christian  Association 
Pres. :   Betty  Anne  Sprtiill 
Vice-Pres.:   John  Norris 
Sec:   Beverly  Benson 
Treas.:   Georgia  Wisner 
Choir  Ch.:   Caroline  Kennedy 
Wardrobe:   Catherine  Comstock 
Virginia  Young 


Dramatic  Club 
Pres.:   George  Levine 
Vice-Pres.:  June  La  Motte 
Sec-Treas.:   Rose  Marie  Davis 

Marshals 

Chief:   Elizabeth  Kidd 
Ass't.  Chief:   Ilia  Leonard 
Sec:   Winifred  Haines 
Treas.:  Jean  Sorenson 

Variety  Show 

Pres.  and  Business  Manager: 

WiUiam  Wood 
Vice-Pres.  and  Stage  Manager: 

Charles  Chappie,  Jr. 
Sec:   John  Young 
Treas.:  Donald  Leuschner 
Director:   Kenneth  Weber 

Varsity  Club 
Pres.:   Warren  Stroh 
Vice-Pres.:  Frank  Glebas 
Sec:  John  Costlow 
Treas.:   Dean  Wyatt 
Social  Ch.:  Howard  Ritter 


TOWER  LIGHT  STAFF 


Editor-in-chief 
Donald  Leuschner 

Managing  Editor 
Robert  Goodman 

Associate  Editors 
Dorothy  Sandel 
Edward  Biller 

Sports  Editor 
Julius  Rosenthal 

Feature  Editor 
Gladys  Belsinger 

News  Editor 

Jeannine  Schmidt 


Business  Manager 
Catherine  O'Connor 

Photographer 
Alfred  Schleunes 

Cartoonist 
Hobart  Wolf 

Circulation  Manager 
Marie  Bosley 

Make-up  Editor 

Richard  Hackley,  Jr. 

Faculty  Adviser 

Mr,  W.  Frank  Guess 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
of  the 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  at  TOWSON,  MARY- 
LAND 
OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
1948-1949 

President Joshua  R.  Wheeler,  Lutherville 

1st  Vice  President Anne    Shepperd,    Upper    Falls 

2nd  Mice  President Dr.  Mary  S.  Braun,  6204  Black- 
burn Lane,  Baltimore- 12 

3rd  Vice  President (Mrs.)     Doris    Patton    Fosler, 

4613  Marble  Hill  Rd.,  Balt.-18 

Secretary (Mrs.)    Helen    Jeffers    Davies, 

2126  Oakland  Avenue,  Balto.-20 

Asst.  Secretary Catherine  Cronin,  5202  Catalpha 

Road,  Baltimore- 14 

Treasurer (Mrs.)     Mary    Norris    Lynch 

5120  Orkney  Road,  Balto.-Md. 

Asst.  Treasurer   (Mrs.)   Iva  Jenkins  Lutz, 

4403  Walther  Blvd.,  Balto.-14 

Field  Secretary Miss    Mary    H.    Scarborough, 

5902  York  Road,  Baltimore- 12 

Executive  Committee-.     Harold  E.   Moser,  State  Teachers 

College,  Towson-4,  Maryland 
(Mrs.)  Barbara  Whitehurst  Long, 
3900  Chfton  Avenue,  Baltimore- 16 
(Mrs.)  Geo.  W.  Schluderberg, 
Dunmanway  Apartments,  Dun- 
daik  22 

(Mrs.)   Bessie  Arterburn  Rich, 
3627  Rexmere  Road,  Baltimore- 18 
Dr.  Earle  T.   Hawkins,  President 
State  Teachers  College,  Towson-4, 
Maryland 
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ENROLLMENT  1947-48    (As  of  Oct.  1,  1947) 

Women  Men  Total 

Freshman 

Teachers    College 151 

Junior  College    20 

Sophomores 

Teachers    College .....,....,, 99 

Junior   College    19 

Juniors     75 

Seniors    54 

418  192  610 

Students  Admitted 

February,   1948 

Junior    College   Freshmen 5 21 26 

Teachers   College   Specials 4 — 4 

427    —    213     —     640 


48. . . 

. . .199 

52.  .. 

....72 

. . . . . .26. . . 

.. .125 

55.  .  . 

....  74 

5.  .  . 

. . . .80 

6.  .  . 

60 
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GETTING  TO  TOWSON 


The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  at  Towson,  the  county  seat  of 
Baltimore  County,  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore  City.  The  College 
is  situated  on  the  York  Road.  Students  arriving  in  Baltimore  by  rail- 
road or  steamboat  will  take  the  nearest  Une  of  streetcars  transferring 
to  the  No.  8  or  Towson  Car. 

I  The  College  can  be  reached  by  streetcar  from  either  Camden  Station 
or  Mount  Royal  Station  (Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad) .  From  Camden 
Station  one  should  take  the  car  at  the  door  going  east  and  transfer  at 
Fayette  St.  to  a  No.  8,  Towson  car.  From  Mount  R.oyal  Station  at  Preston 
St.  car  going  east  will  transfer  at  Greenmount  Ave.  to  the  No.  8,  Towson 
car. 

From  Pennsylvania  Station  take  No.  3  Bus,  Northwood  or  Stadium 
going  north;  transfer  at  Greenmount  Ave.  and  33rd.  St.  to  No.  8,  Towson 
car,  riding  north  until  the  college  grounds  are  reached. 
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Towson,  Maryland 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

Tasker   G.    Lowndes,   President 
Cumberland 

Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 
Catonsville 

Wendell  D.  Allen 
Baltimore 

Harry  Y.  George 
Brunswick 

Horace  M.  Morgan 
Queen    Anne 

Mrs.    Alvin    Thalheimer 
Baltimore 

Oscar  B.  Coblentz 
Catonsville 

Nicholas   Orem 
Hyattsville 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. President 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. Assistant  to  the  President 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Registrar-Business  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  B.S.,  MA., Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Mary  S.  Bulkley,  B.S.,  M.D., College  Physician 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S Librarian 

AziLE  M.  Fletcher,  A.B.,  M.A., Director  of  Student  Activities 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  B.S.,  M.S. Dietitian 

Maurice  W.  Richardson 

Superintendent   of  Buildings   and   Chief  Engineer 

AUDLEY  R.  Butler SuperintenO.ent  of  Grounds  and  Farm  Manager 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  at  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

CALENDAR  FOR  1948-1949 

Registration — First  Semester 

All  freshmen Monday,  September  13 

All  students  other  than  freshmen Thursday,  Septem,ber  16 

Regular  schedule  of  work  for  first  semester: 

All  freshmen Monday,  September  13 

All  students  other  than  freshmen Friday,  September  17 

Dormitories  open  for  resident  students 

Resident  freshmen 3  P.M.,  Sunday,  September  12 

Resident  students  other  than  freshmen Thursday,  September  16 

Thanksgiving    recess   begins A    P.M.,    Wednesday,   November  2Jf. 

Classes   are   resumed 9   A.M.,   Monday,   November  29 

Christmas  recess  begins A  P.M.,  Tuesday,  December  21 

Classes  are  resumed 9   A.M.,  Monday,  January     3 

Founders  Day  Saturday,  January  15 

First  semester  ends Thursday,   January  27 

Registration — Second  Semester 

All   students    Tuesday,   February     1 

Regular  schedule  of  work  for  second  semester 

All   students    Wednesday,    February     2 

Easter  recess  begins J^  P.M.,   Wednesday,  April  13 

Classes  are  resumed 9  A.M.,   Wednesday,  April  20 

Second  semester  ends Friday,  June    10 

Commencement  Week 

Alumni  Day  and  Dinner Saturday,   June  11 

Baccalaureate  Sermon   Sunday,   June  12 

Class  Day  Monday,  June  13 

Commencement Tuesday,    June  IJf. 

Lida  Lee   Tall  School 

Regular   work    begins Wednesday,   September     8 

School  closes    Friday,   June  10 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  (formerly  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School) ,  the  oldest  and  largest  institution  in  Maryland 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  was  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1865  and 
opened  on  January  15,  1866.  From  the  time  of  its  founding  until  1931 
the  institution  was  a  normal  school  offering  two  years  of  training  for 
elementary  school  teachers.  In  1924  the  Training  School  for  Teachers 
in  Baltimore  City  was  closed  and  since  that  time  the  elementary  school 
teachers  of  Baltimore  City  and  the  counties  have  been  educated  at 
Towson. 

In  1931  the  course  was  increased  to  three  years  by  an  Act  of 
Legislature,  and  in  1934  the  State  Board  of  Education  extended  the 
course  to  four  years,  authorizing  the  college  to  offer  the  B.  S.  degree. 

In  the  spring  of  1935  the  name  of  the  institution  was  officially 
changed  to  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson. 

PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

The  college  offers  three  types  of  college  work — two  four-year  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  a  two-year  junior  college  program. 

A — Training    of    Elementary    School    Teachers 

Since  its  inception  in  1866,  the  college  has  provided  a  program  for 
the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 
This  program  is  now  four  years  in  length,  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  in 
education. 

B — Training   of  Junior  High   School    Teachers 

With  the  expansion  of  junior  high  schools  throughout  Maryland 
the  college  in  1947  added  a  program  for  the  training  of  junior  high  school 
teachers.  This  program  is  also  four  years  in  length  and  leads  to  the 
B.  S.  degree. 

C — Junior    College    Division 

A  junior  college  division  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
was  inaugurated  in  September,  1946.  Additional  information  about 
this  program  will  be  found  in  this  pamplet  on  page  12. 

LOCATION  AT  TOWSON 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  in  South  Towson  just  a  mile 
north  of  The  Baltimore  City  line.  Although  entirely  removed  from  the 
center  of  Baltimore,  the  college  is  near  enough  to  share  in  the  cultural 
advantages  of  a  large  city,  and  affords  opportunities  for  visits  to  art 
galleries  and  attendance  at  concerts  and  plays.  The  Towson-Catonsville 
car  passes  the  grounds,  making  the  college  accessible  from  all  points 
in  the  city. 
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Campus  and  Buildings 

The  Campus  of  eighty-eight  acres,  generally  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  this  part  of  the  country,  includes  thirty  acres  of  lawns 
and  athletic  fields,  a  recreation  and  conservation  woodland  park  area, 
"The  Glen",  and  the  college  farm. 

The  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  two  million  dollars,  are 
dignified,   beautiful  and   spacious.     They   include: 

The    Administration    Building 

Containing     administrative     offices,     classrooms,     laboratories, 
library,    and    auditorium 

Newell    Hall 

A  dormitory  building,  including  also  the  dining  hall,  and  infir- 
mary 

Richmond   Hall 

A   second   dormitory,   including   also   social    rooms 

The    Gymnasium 

Including  a  large  playing  floor,  spectators'  balcony,  offices,  exer- 
cise, shower,  and  locker  rooms 

The  Service  Building 

Including  the  power  plant,  the  engineer's  offices,  the  laundry, 
and  the  men's  barracks 

The  Lida  Lee  Tall  Campus  School 

Including  classrooms,  offices  and  auditorium  for  240  elementary 
school  children 

Three  Residences 

For    the   president,   the    superintendent   of    buildings,    and    the 
superintendent    of    grounds    respectively 

TEACHING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  STATE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  service  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tems of  the   State,  including   Baltimore  City. 

Several  educational  bills  passed  by  the  1947  Legislature  should  im- 
prove conditions  in  education.  These  bills  recognize  the  value  of  pro- 
fessional preparation  and  more  adequately  compensate  successful  teachers 
who  remain  in  the  profession.  The  new  salary  scale  places  the  minimum 
salary  at  $2200.00  for  all  teachers  meeting  the  certification  standards. 
Many  local  systems  supplement  this  minimum  salary. 

Vacancies  in  positions  in  administration  and  supervision  are  filled  by 
promoting  experienced  teachers  of  skill  and  ability  who  have  indicated 
the  necessary  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality,  and  continued  pro- 
fessional   preparation. 
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The  number  of  graduates  of  the  teachers  colleges  for  the  past 
several  years  has  not  been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  vacancies  of 
the  state  school  system.  The  present  shortage  of  teachers  will  continue 
for  some  years.  For  this  reason,  now  is  an  opportune  time  for  quali- 
fied high  school  graduates  who  are  interested  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing to  enter  the  Teachers  College  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  fill  the 
vacancies. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Citizenship:  To  be  eligible  for  admission  a  student  must 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school:  The  State  De- 
partment of  Education  is  the  accrediting  agency  for  the 
public  high  schools  and  also  the  non-public  secondary  schools 
of  Maryland. 

3.  Recommendations  by  school  officials:  An  applicant  must  be 
recommended  by  his  high  school  principal  and  approved  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools. 

4.  Scholarship :  The  standards  for  students  entering  from  Balti- 
more City  and  from  the  counties,  though  based  on  different 
marking  systems,  are  approximately  the  same. 

They  are  as  follows: 

County  Students 

The  sc>'>larship  standard  set  up  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  the  basis  for  certification  by  the  high  school  principal 
for  entrance  requires  that  the  applicant  shall  have  made  a 
grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  college  en- 
trance courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all  other  college 
entrance  courses  taken  during  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school. 

Baltimore  City  Students 

The  agreement  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  on 
the  scholarship  standards  recommended  by  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  as  the  basis  of  certification 
for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College  is  that  the  student  must 
have  made  an  average  of  80  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years  of 
high  school  work. 

Students,  not  meeting  the  above  scholarship  requirements 
may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  high  school  principal  and  with  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Final  admission  is  determined  by  the 
college  after  a  battery  of  entrance  tests  administered  at  the 
college. 

5.  Health:  A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college 
physician   is   required  for   admission. 
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Advanced  Standing 

An  applicant  for  advanced  standing  who  presents  a  record  of  honor- 
able dismissal  from  the  last  college  attended  may  be  allow^ed  credit  for 
college  work  completed  in  so  far  as  the  work  approximates  courses 
offered  at  the  Teachers  College.  No  transfer  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
courses  in  which  the  applicant  has  made  D  grades.  The  advanced 
standing  is  provisional  until  the  student  has  established  a  satisfactory 
record  in  the  college. 

A  transfer  student  must  earn  the  last  year  of  credit  (thirty-two 
semester  hours)  at  the  teachers  college  which  awards  the  degree.  If  the 
applicant  has  graduated  from  a  two-or-three-year  curriculum  at  one  of 
the  Maryland  state  teachers  colleges  the  requirements  may  be  reduced 
to  not  less  than  one  semester. 

Transfers  from  one  Maryland  Teachers  College  to  Another 

A  properly  qualified  student  may  enter  any  one  of  the  three  Mary- 
land teachers  colleges  but,  when  a  choice  of  schools  has  been  made,  no 
transfer  to  another  Maryland  teachers  college  shall  be  permitted  under 
any  conditions  or  at  any  time,  except  by  written  permission  from  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  after  the  request  for  transfer  has  been 
acted  on  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  student  who  has  failed 
in  one  or  more  courses  will  by  that  fact  be  debarred  from  obtaining  a 
transfer. 

The  Pledge  to  Teach  in  the  State  of  Maryland 

Every  student  enrolling  in  one  of  the  four-year  programs  at  the 
State  Teachers  College  is  required  to  sign  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years 
in  Maryland  immediately  following  graduation.  If  only  the  last  year's 
work  is  taken  at  the  college,  the  pledge  to  teach  shall  cover  one  year. 

THE  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  dual  in 
character  and  purpose.  It  involves  educating  individuals  to  be  effective 
citizens  as  well  as  successful  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Teachers  College  offers  a  program  of  studies  which  provides 
for  broad  foundations  in  fields  of  knowledge  useful  to  every  educated 
American  citizen-of-the-world.  The  program  makes  available  what  re- 
search and  science  have  to  offer  a  teacher  for  himself  and  for  his  work. 

Directed  Teaching 

Directed  teaching  is  a  required  part  of  the  course  and  is  important 
because  of  the  practical  experience  it  gives  to  the  student.  Directed 
teaching  is  restricted  to  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  students 
spend  the  entire  time  allotted  to  directed  teaching  in  practice  centers. 
There  are  eight  classrooms  or  centers  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  Elementary 
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School,  located  on  the  campus.  Affiliated  training  centers  are  provided 
through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of 
Education   and  Baltimore   County  Board  of   Education. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  conferred  upon 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  four-year  curriculum,  based  on  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  of  credit. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

There  are  two  i-esidence  halls  for  women  students — Newell  Hall 
and  Richmond  Hall.  These  halls  offer  unusual  advantages  as  com- 
fortable and  attrative  quarters  for  boarding  students.  (All  women 
resident  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  dormitory) . 

The  living  accommodations  on  the  campus  for  men  students  are  some- 
what limited.  However,  when  the  campus  rooms  are  filled  the  college 
cooperates  in  locating  rooms  in  the  Towson  area  and  men  students  liv- 
ing off  the  campus  may  take  their  meals  in  the  college  dining  hall. 

Social  rooms  in  the  dormitories  provide  facilities  so  that  boarding 
students  may  enjoy  their  leisure  time  and  receive  their  friends. 

The  infirmary,  located  in  Newell  Hall,  staffed  by  a  resident 
physician  and  resident  nurse,  provides  medical  care  for  students  who  are 
ill. 

The  dining  room  in  Newell  Hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  500  stu- 
dents. Well  planned  meals  are  served  and  students  are  given  ex- 
perience in  acting  as  hosts  and  hostesses. 

All  resident  students  are  subject  to  the  disciplinary  control  of  the 
college. 

Social  Life 

There  are  many  student  organizations  at  the  college.  These  in- 
clude the  Glee  Club,  Student  Government  Association,  Publications  Staff, 
Athletic  Association,  International  Relations  Club,  Marshals,  Dramatic 
Club,  Natural  History  Club,  and  Student  Christian  Association. 

Believing  that  an  adequate  social  program  is  necessary  in  any  col- 
lege, especially  in  a  teacher-training  institution,  the  college  encourages 
various  social  affairs  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  student  body. 
Dances,  sponsored  by  various  organization  and  clubs,  are  held  during 
the  year  and  outdoor  picnics  in  the  glen  are  popular  with  student  groups. 

College  Athletics 

The  college  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts,  a  modern 
gymnasium,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational  activities. 

With  the  return  of  men  students,  the  college  is  again  participating 
in  the  sports  program  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Conference.  There  are  com- 
petitive teams  in  soccer,  basketball,  rifle,  wresting,  track,  tennis,  and 
baseball.     Competition    is    scheduled    with    Johns    Hopkins    University, 
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Randolph  Macon  College,  Catholic  University,  Gallaudet,  and  other  col- 
leges in  the  Maxon  Dixon  league. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  which  include  volleyball,  hockey, 
basketball,  archery,  dancing,  tennis,  baseball,  and  soccer  are  largely  in- 
tramural. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition:   No  tuition  is  charged  Maryland  residents  who  take  the  Teachers 
College  Course. 

One  hundred  dollars  tuition  is  charged  for  Maryland  residents 
enrolled  in  the  junior   College. 

Out-of-State    students    pay    two   hundred   dollars    tuition    per 
year  for  either  the  Junior  College  or  Teachers  College. 
Tuition  is  payable  in  two  equal  installments. 
Residence  Resident  students  who  live  on  the  college  campus  pay  $216.00 
Costs:        for  room  and  board  for  the  academic  year.     All  expenses  are 
payable  in  two  equal  installments  in  advance,  $108.00  on  the 
opening  day  of  each  semester. 
Other 
Fees: 

Activities   Fee — $10.00   a  year 

Assigned  to  the  Student  Government  Association  fund 
for  class  dues,  student  publications,  athletics,  dramatics, 
assembly   programs,   and   other   authorized   projects. 

Athletic  Fee — $5.00  a  year 

Assigned  to  the  Athletic  Association  and  used  for 
athletic  events  and  projects  which  benefit  all  students. 

Breakage  Fee — $5.00 

Collected  from  each  student  on  entrance.  This  fee  is 
not  an  annual  fee  like  the  two  above.  It  is  refunded 
in  whole  or  in  part  when  the  student  graduates  or  with- 
draws, depending  on  the  charges   against  his   record. 

Late  Registration  Fee — $2.00 

Charged  to  any  student  who  registers  after  the  date 
of  registration   named    in  the   calendar. 

Summary  of  Expenses 
Maryland  Residents 

Semester  I  Semester  II         Total  Year 

*Board    and    Room $108.00*  $108.00         $216.00 

Athletic  Fee  5.00  5.00 

Breakage  fee,  refundable — all 

freshmen  or  new  students 5.00  5.00 

Activities  fee   10.00  10.00 

Total  $123.00  $108.00         $231.00 

or  or 

$128.00  $236.00 
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*If  a  room  reservation  fee  has   been  paid,   deduct   $10   from  this 
amount. 

Out-of-State  Students  

Surcharge  in  addition  to  fees  shown  above  $200.00  $9MR90 

Room  Reservation  Deposit 

A  deposit  of  $10.00  is  required  of  all  applicants  who  desire  to 
board  at  the  college.  This  deposit  should  be  sent  with  the  application 
blank  and  is  deducted  from  the  amount  due  upon  entrance. 

Medical  Reimbursement 

The  college  offers  to  its  students  a  Medical  Reimbursement  plan. 
This  plan  guarantees  to  reimburse  the  parent  for  any  medical  expense 
which  may  arise  from  an  accident  in  which  a  student  is  injured  during 
the  school  year.  The  cost  is  $7.50  for  women  and  $10.00  for  men.  Stu- 
dents desiring  this  medical  coverage  will  make  application  at  the  busi- 
ness office. 

Transcripts 

One  transcript  of  a  student's  record  will  be  issued  free  of  charge. 
A  charge  of  $1.00  is  made  for  a  second  and  each  subsequent  transcript. 

Other  Expenses 

Although  many  of  the  books  necessary  for  courses  are  to  be  found 
in  the  library  and  are  available  for  student's  use,  a  student  is  required 
to  buy  a  number  of  books.  Students  are  required  to  buy  gymnasium 
suits  for  the  courses   in  physical   education. 

There  are  few  other  expenses  except  those  for  personal  needs,  and 
a  student  may  live  very  economically  at  the  college.  The  commuting 
students  (veterans  and  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age)  are  per- 
mitted to  use  car  tokens  and  thus  reduce  their  carfare. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

There  are  several  loan  funds  which  are  administered  by  a  faculty 
board  of  trustees.  A  student  applying  for  a  loan  must  have  established 
a  satisfactory  record  in  the  college.  For  this  reason,  freshmen  are  not 
eligible  for  loans  except  in  cases  of  very  able  students  who  may  apply  for 
a  loan  during  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 

There  are  a  few  scholarships  available  from  the  Helen  A.  Linthicum 
Scholarship  Fund  which  are  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  college.  Freshmen 
ing  for  these  scholarships  must  be  recommended  for  academic  attain- 
ments in  high  school,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  characteristics  of  per- 
sonality. Students  wishing  to  apply  for  a  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum 
Scholarship  may  do  so  by  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Loans  and  Scholarships,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson  -  4, , 
Maryland. 
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Further  Information 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  State  Teachers  College  should 
send  for  the  college  catalogue  which  will  give  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  college  regulations,  the  curriculum,  and  the  description  of 
courses. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

The    Registrar 

State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Baltimore  4,  Maryland 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  blanks  for  admission  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Due  to  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  the  year  1948-1949  it  will  be 
necessary  to  file  applications  earlier  than  in  previous  years.  It  is  re- 
quested that  students  wishing  to  enter  in  September,  1948  file  their 
applications  by  May  15.  The  college  is  considering  the  possibility 
of  a  spring-testing  program  and  high  schools  will  be  notified  of  further 
developments.  A  followup  report  will  be  secured  from  the  high  school 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Applications  on  file  will  be  passed  on  by 
July  1,  and  students  notified  immediately.  Students  wishing  to  live  at 
the  college  should  send  a  deposit  of  $10.00  for  a  room  reservation  with 
the  application.  If  a  student's  application  is  not  approved  the  de- 
posit will  be  refunded  or  if  a  student  withdraws  an  application  the 
money  will  be  refunded,  provided  the  college  is  notified  by  August  1,  mK 
preceding  the  opening  date  of  the  college  in  September, 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DIVISION 
General  Information 

The  junior  college  program  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Towson  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1946.  The  program  was  planned 
especially  for  veterans  but  limited  numbers  of  non-veterans  are  ad- 
mitted. Priority  will  continue  to  be  given  to  veterans  but  it  is  hoped 
there  will  be  facilities  for  many  high  school  graduates  who  meet  ad- 
mission requirements. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  provides  background  courses  which  will  enable  stu- 
dents at  the  end  of  two  years  to  beg-in  specific  training  at  another 
institution  for  any  of  several  professions.  The  curriculum  provides  a 
liberal  arts  program  of  studies  leading  to  specialization  in  law,  nursing, 
journalism,  and  business  administration.  The  offerings  in  science  are 
limited  and  for  this  reason  students  interested  in  engineering,  medicine, 
and  dentistry  are  discouraged  from  enrolling. 
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Admission 

Students  must  meet  the  same  requirements  as  set  forth  for  the 
Teachers  College;  namely,  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school, 
(or  satisfactory  grades  in  the  equivalence  examinations  given  through 
the  State  Department  of  Education).  In  addition  each  applicant  must 
satisfactorily  pass  the  college  entrance  examinations  administered  at 
the  college  at  the  time  of  registration  and  must  be  interviewed  regard- 
ing his  professional  plans. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  for  Maryland  students  attending  the  junior  college  is  $100.00 
for  the  academic  year.  For  an  out-of-state  student  the  tuition  is  $200.00. 
The  other  fees  are  the  same  as  for  Teachers  College  students,  for  sum- 
mary see  page  10. 

The  college  is  approved  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and  any 
eligible  veteran  may  register  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act, 
1944,  as  amended,  (G.I.  Bill  of  Rights).  A  representative  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  is  on  call  to  answer  questions  of  individual 
students. 

Living  Accommodations 

When  dormitory  space  is  available  junior  college  women  students 
may  live  in  the  college  dormitories.  Priority,  however,  is  given  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Teachers  College.  There  are  only  limited  facilities  for 
housing  junior  college  men  on  the  campus.  The  college  will  assist  those 
unable  to  live  at  home  in  obtaining  rooms  in  nearby  homes  and  will  per- 
mit them  to  have  their  meals  in  the  college  dining  hall. 

Further  Information 

Students  interested  in  the  junior  college  division  should  send  for 
the  catalogue  which  will  list  the  courses  with  descriptions.  Address 
inquiries   to : 

The  Registrar 

State  Teachers   College  at  Towson 

Baltimore  4,  Maryland 

APPLICATIONS 

Persons  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  junior  college  should 
write  for  an  application  blank.  This  should  be  returned  to  the  Registrar's 
Office  by  May  15,  if  possible  and  if  admission  is  desired  in  September, 
1948  .  Supplementary  records  will  be  secured  from  the  high  school  if  the 
applicant  is  a  1948  high  school  graduate.  Personal  interviews  will  be 
held  and  applications  will  be  approved  in   July. 

Applications  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 

The   Registrar — Junior   College   Division 
State  Teachers   College  at  Towson 
Baltimore  4,  Maryland 
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STATE  TEA.CHERS   COLLEGE 
Towson,  Maryland 


SPECIAL       SUMMER       P  R  0  G  R  A  li 


Juno  2^)  -  August  5,  1949 


TffiLCOMS  TO  TOWSONl 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  vrolcome  to  Tov/son  the  students 
who  aro  attending  the  first  special  summer  program  f  or 
oollogo  graduates*  Never  before  has  the  need  for  a  nvmiber 
of  teaohors  been  so  great,  and  never  before  has  the  nood  for 
teachers  \vith  education,  background,  and  preparation  been  so 
obvious  » 

You  who  are  attending  this  summer  session  aro  fortu- 
nate to  have  completed  a  four-year  college  prograra.  But 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  taught  is  only  one  factor  in  the 
teaching  offootivonoss.  Two  other  factors  are  perhaps  equally 
important,  Ono  of  those  is  sono  knovrlodgo  of  the  people  who 
are  to  be  taught;  the  other  is  some  fwailiarity  with  the  ways 
in  which  people  can  bo  taught.  Teaching  is  both  a  scionco  and 
an  art,  Much  that  a  suocossful  toachor  practices  ho  loams 
through  his  o^/m  teaching  in  his  owia  classroom  situation.  But 
there  aro  things  that  can  bo  learned  by  studying  what  others 
have  found  to  bo  successful  and  particularly  through  becoming 
moro  acquainted  vri. th  what  children  are  like,  how  they  learn,, 
and  aro  ready  to  loam  at  different  stages  of  their  dovelopmont. 

It  would  be  most  optimistic  to  expect  that  this  six- 
woek  session  oaia  or  v;ill  develop  any  of  you  to  the  extent  that 
you  will  bo  a  oonplotoly  prepared  elementary  teacher.  The 
best  that 'we  can  do  is  to  give  you  a  good  start  in  tlaat 
direction. 

All  of  us  at  Tov/son  hope  that  your  stay  here  this 
summer  will  bo  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  Vlo  shall  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  make  it  so. 


EARLE  T.  HAYi[KIi>rS 
President 
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Adiniaistratlvo  Officors  of  S-unmior  Program  1949 

Dr,  Earle  T,  Hawlciris.  ........•.••  .President  of  Colloge 

Dr,  Lucy  Scott,  .,  •••••  .Dirootor  of  Summer  Program 

Dr,  Rebocca  C,  Tansil,  •••••••••••  Dirootor  of  Admissions 

Miss  Hilda  Kestner.  .•«..••  Principal  of  Lida  Loe  Tall  School 
Mr,  Charles  B,  Akeloy,  Sr,  «.«..*•••..,  Business  Manager 

College  Facult^r 

Miss  Katherino  Dost,  ....,..,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Grades 

Baltimore  County 
Mrs,  Liildrod  Fowler  Suporvisor  of  Interraediato  Grades 

Baltimore  City 
Miss  Kathleen  V,  Kennedy,  ......  .Supervisor  of  PriiTiary  Grades 

Baltimore  Gitj"- 
Miss  Lucy  Soott,  ,,,....•..  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 

in  Elementary  Grades 
Miss  Ann  Shopperd,  , .Supervisor  of  Elementary  Grades. 

Baltii?.ore,  County 
Miss  E,  Violette  Young.  ......  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Grades 

St,  Mary's  County 

Lida  Lee  Tall  School  Faculty 

Miss  Mary  A,  Grogan, ,..,. First  Grade 

Miss  Irene  Scally,  ,...  ,,.,.,.,,  Second  Grade 

Miss.  E.  Hei.'^ho  Hill ....*.., Third  Grade 

Miss  Hilda  Kestner, ,,,,  .Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades 

Library 

Miss  Dorothy  W,  Roodor.  .................  Librarian 

Mrs,  Barnico  B,  Woitzol  ...,,..,,,,,,..,,  Gatalogor 

Miss  Merle  Yoder,  ,,.... , ,,,  Circulation 

Colloge  and  Lida  Leo  Tall  School 
Mrs,  Marjorie  M,  Mohlhenrioh,  ,,,,,,  Assistant  in  Circulation 
Miss  Ann  Sturtovant,  ,,......,,  ,R9foronco  and  Periodicals 

Dormitory 

Mrs,  Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson.  ..,,,,,.  Dietitian 

Mrs,  >filson  Wright ,,,..........  Hostess 

Mrs,  Lislo  H,  Forgusson,  ,.,.,,,,,  Resident  Nurso 

Miss  M,  Kathleen  Smith,  .........  Clerk 

Assistants  in  Administration 

Mlsa  Adda  L,  Gilbert ,,••  .Secretary  to  the  President 

Miss  vanifred  H,  Baker Secretary  in  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 


Home  Addrei-s 

Allaire,  W-.t-r-lio 
120  Steels  Eo.id 
Bristol,  Connecticut 

Amos,  Iris 

307  Addison  Roiid 

Seat  Pleasant,  i'L.r'/'land 

iinder.   Son  jr. 

3/1.10  Holme  D  Avenue 

Br.ltirflore  17,  Mxryl.-.nd 

i^jTidrevrs,  Nettie  H. 

Box  54.2 

Blacksburg,  Virginia 

itnkeney,   aniti- 

Clecr  Spring,  Haryl-.jid 

Armstrong,  R;_chel 
711  C  Street 
Br^luiniore  19,  Maryland 

Aubrey,   Carolyn 
15  Penmar  Street 
Vayiiesboro,  Pennsylv.onia 

Bs.rbatelli,  Lovedy 
564.2  Abner  Avemie 
}3altiiaore  12,  M;iiylcnd 

Barbemitr; ,  Ifcrgaret 
418  Korth  Rose  Ctroet 
KcltiTiiore   ',J+,  iiiiyland. 

Bernstein,  Jeanet^'e 
4226  Horfoll:  Avenue 
B.'.ltiraore  16,  Maryland 

Bishop,  Gloria 
Route  15,   Box  ZLM.k 
Baltimore  20,   Miiryland 

Bishop,  llargarct  (l!rs.) 
7301  Diinlami  Court 
Baltimore  22 ,   I'iarj'land 


STUDENTS 
Degree 


3. A.    -  1949 
Goucher  College 


B.A.   -  1949 
V^estem  M'-.i'j/l.and 


B.   A.   -  1948 
Ualv.     Mi:.-ni 


B,   S.-I946 
Va.  Polyteclailo  I 
Inst. 

B.   k.-V>jUU 
Uestom  Maryland 

B.   S.-I947 
Univ.  .'laryland 


3.  A. -194.9 
Sweet  Briar 


a.  3.-1946 

Univ.  M'.r/land 


B.   A. -1949 
ilotre  Dciae  of 
Il-:ir;/-land 

B.   S.-1948 
Johns  Hopkins 
Univorsity 

B.A.   -  1949 
(Jniv.  Marr/land 


E.  A.  -  1938 
'Jniv .  loi.-a 


Teaching  Assignment 

Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Prince  George  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Priinary 


3.altimore  City 
Primary 


V'.?.  ;;hington  County 
InterLiediate 

Baltimore  City 
Prima.ry 


Baltimore  City 
Intermedir.te 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  County 
PrimE.ry 


Baltimore  County 
Primj.rj'' 


3oecl,    P.os:-l±e 
2322  Belair  Head 
B::ltisiore  13,  Maryland 

Bogdt.nuff,  Vmr^r -Joyce 
1'700  Itunclevood  Road 
3c;ltiinore  14,  Maryl;'j-.d 

Bonifaco,  Ifcry 
2033  Gough  Street 
Bt'ltimore  31,  Mar^yland 

Booker,  Dorothy 

Big  Islsnd,   Virginia 

Browi ,   I sabel (Mrs . ) 
Melanchton  Road 
Lutherville,  H:.ryl;ind 

Broinri,  Louise  G. 
Route  ifl 
IJestminstor,  Mar/iand 

Biyant,   Irene 

4.613  Old  Frederick  Road 

Btiltiriore  29,  l-k.zyland 

Ccillahr.n,  Elisabeth 
306  East  20th  Street 
B-ltiaort;  18,  M:iryl;'.nd 

Chasson,  Gloria 

3705  Garrison  Boulevard 

BaltLiiore  15,  Mi'.ryland 

Cinquegrani,  Lucille 
3632  Rexmerc  Road 
Baltimore  18,  Maryland 

Coffmrj;!,   Iris  A. 

40  Ravenwood  Heights 

Hagerstovm,  Ilaryland 


B.   A.   -  194.9 
Ilotre  Dtuao   of 


B.   A. -194.0 
V.fellesley 


B.   A.   -  1949 
liotre  Dasie  of 
!4;'.ryland 

B.   A.   -  1949 
Marj''  V.iashington 

B.   A.   -  1947 
Mar:/  \,"ashington 


3.   A.  -  1947 
i.'ostern  ifcryland 


3.   A.   -  1947 
Univ.   Buffalo 


3.   A.   -  1948 

i'it.   St.    Agnes 

College 

B.   A.   -  1946 
Gouchcr  Colleffe 


B.  A.  -  1947 
ilotre  Dazne  of 
j.kryland 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Harford  Coionty 
Intermedi.j.te 

Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


/mne  j^jundel  Count;;' 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


E-^rford  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 

Baltiraoro  City 
Prliiiary 


l.'vashington  County 
Intermediate 


Con.achy,  Margaret 

3404   L'nivernity  Parta/ay 

B  ilt.imoro  18,  1-L  ryland 


.0.   A.   -  1947 
I'Tobre  Dame  of 
i'iax'.-land 


Ealtj-riore  City 
In  termediate 


Connor,   Janet 

5532  Mid-vrood  Avenue 

Baltimoi-o  12,  Mc.ryland 

Cook,   itnn 

625  3.  U.'.shington  Streat 

Hc.vro  de  Gr.'-ce,  l-l-jryland 

Goonin,   Joel 

362/.  Cott  'ge  Avanue 

3.-Lltinore  15,  li'irj'land 

Corbin,  Loo  (Iits.) 

Route  3 

Rockville,  iir.r^'lijnd 

Corcoran,  i'l-rgfiret  F. 
609  Plj'mouth  lioi-d 
Baltimore  29,  Mi'.ryl'ind 

Goursey,  Janes 

5200  Eliaer  Avenue 

3-  Itimore  15,  Harj^irnd 

Cr.r.pstor,  i-fcry  Gordon 
6/^.21  Knollbrook  Drive 
Ilyattsville,  Marj'-land 

Crawley,  Jocn 

625  Horth  Bend  Ror.d 

Bcltiniore  «:9,  M=.i'yl;'jid 

Daugherty,  Jg'Ji 
Sowling  Green.  Virginic. 

D-'.vidsoii,  Ruth 

3822  Park  Heights  Avenue 

3-  Itimore  I5,  Kr.r^/lgjid 

Davis,  Ruth  U. 

2609  Manh-'.ttan  Avenue 

3.j,li,Lrnore  15,  Marj'land 

Dengler,  Elizabeth 
280S  Bayonne  .'.venue 
Baltimore  I4.,  Maiyleoid 

Dickie,  Hary  T.  (l-!rs.) 
Apt.l6A  Cedar  Drive 
Baltimore  20,  Maryland 


B.A.  _  194.8 
Gouoher  College 


B.A.    -  194.9 
Ilotre  DtiDie  of 
Mii-ryland 

B.A.    -  j.<r^49 
Univ.  I'k.rj-land 


B.A.   -  1931 
Abilene  Chi-isticun 
Collage,  Texas 

B.   A.   -  1948 

Notre  D.?jae  of 

Maryltuid 

B.A.   -  194.9 
Middleburj-  College 


B.S.   -  19.49 
Univ.  Maiyl'inil 


B.   A.   -  1949 
Univ.   Mr.ri/lrnrl 


B.A.   -  19.49 
V/estem  Mdrj-lr.nd 


E.   A.   -  1949 
Univ.  i-tirj'-limd 


B.   A.   -  1945 
Univ.  Pennsyli^ranla 


B.   A.   -  1949 

Notre  Dkjco  of 

Maryland 

B.    S.   -  1940 
Univ.   Mebr;iska 


Bclti'.-.iore  City 
intermediate 


.K?.rforc  County 
Intemediate 


.Br.ltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Hontgomerj^  County 
Intericediate 


B::ltiraore  County 
Prir.arj'- 


Baltimore  County 
Intermedin,  te 


caltimore  City 
Priainr'/ 


B-altimore  County 
PriKvrj'' 


C-.rroll  County 
Frimi'.ry 

Baltinore  County 
Primary 


B:'.ltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Bf.ltiraore  City 
Intermediate 


B-al  c.imore  County 
Primary 


I 


Dil'oto,   Vincenea 

518  '^.   Robinson  Street 

B;-.ltiiTiore  24.,  ilaryland 

Dodd,  Barbara 
521  Post  Road 
Cos  Cob,  Connecticut 


B.   A.    -  ]947 
Kotro  D.:.r!s  of 
MarylEJid 

B.   /.   -  19.49 
Hestern  Har^-land 


p.  U 

Br^ltimoro  Coiuity 
P?  iiTi-.r:"- 


Ifeltimore  County 
Pritiip.ry 


Dodd.   !;elen 

5-';l  Boston  Post  Road 

Cos  Cob,   Connecticut 


S.   A.   -  1948 
V'ostern  Maryland 


B.r.ltiinore  County 
?r.uiiary 


Dogolof.1,   Sj-lvan  A. 
2909  Ke;.n-rortli  Avsnue 
B.-riltiraore  1.5,  Marj'-land 


B.   ii.   -  1940 
Jo:'.n3  Hopkins  Uni-j 


3;;ltiinore  Coi:inty 
Inteitiediate 


Sclonan,  Be.itrice 
607  East  33rd  r.treet 
Bo.ltir.iore  IB,  Marj''land 


3.  A.  -  1948 
Gettysburg  Collage 


Bnlti:nor3  City 
Intenaedi^te 


2ie."r,iian,  Margaret  iinne 
619  Regester  Avenue 
B.-atiicore  12,  M.:ir;,-land 

SiU^lu,   31.::riChe  E. 
E-.stQrii  &  Eiiiala  Ave. 
Rte.l.'5,3ox  12 -;c 
BaltiiEore  20,   Maryl&nd 


Hestern  ilarylano 


p..   A.   -  1949 
Univ.  j'iaryl;;nd 


Baltimore  County 
.'Cntermedis  te 


B'jltiinore  (Jo-onty 
Prii.ia.O'- 


Englor,   Et'iGl  'A. 

331^1-  -lUchentoroly  Terrace 

S''.ltii;iore  1'"/,  iiL'.r;;'lAnd 


E.  A.  -  192j 
Goucher  College 


Baltimore  City 
Intermedi,-  te 


Stter,   .■lelci:  "R. 

404  iilleghaiiy  Avenue 

Tovaon  4,  iV.rylrcnd 


3.  A.  -  1948 
Voucher  College 


BalSifflore  County 
Princ-.ry 


Ev.:-.nG,    Agnss 
Route  3,   Eo::  207 
Petern'Vni.i'g ,   Virginia 

Fr.it,  K.   C.   2;;vidson 
<;904  Kild.-.iro  Drive 
3;;.ltimort;  XI;-,  ii;-.r;'l;ind 


3.   A.   -  1949 

ft'otra  Dcme  of 

MaiTliind 


Balti.Tjore  City 

Pria-  ry 


B.   A.   -  1949  3c.ltimoro  Co^mtj 

feAaiiiiigton  College     Internodiate 


Fisher,  Ik-.rtha 
Route  If  Box  51 
Pi-incQss  ix)i\,  j-kr-rland 


3.   A.   1949  B&.ltimore  City 

Univ.  .i^Lu'ylarid  Pilnar^/ 


Po:<,  Marion 

2204  Chelsec,  Terrt.ce 

E.:iltiaoro  16,  rfer;;'-land 


B.    ■'..   -  1947        _        B'lti.Ttore  City 
■|'et.tein  ikryl-jjid"         Primary 


Fursiian,    Helen  J. 

1/1.14  Istou  Road 

KarLmdale 

Glen  '3urnie,  Maryland 


B.    A.    -  193s  /tnne  /.rur-uel  County 

Ducaiesre  Universltv 


FuESj   Sarah 
RaiaterstoT.Ti,  Maryland 


B.   A.   -  1949 
Gettysburg  College 


Br.ltimore  County 
?r±:ao.TV 


Fitchett,    Sli'vine 

7/Mv  Georgia  Ave,  N.U. 

1.  .'isliingtor. ,   D.   C. 


B.   A.   -  1949 
Univ.  M.^.rylanc- 


Biiltinore  Couiity 
Intei-Kfidia  te 


G;;dd,    .jine 

6110  Sellona  Avenue 

Daltliiiore  12,  Maryland 


E.   S.   ~  1948 
Univ.  ". i, ir\rl;uid 


3.rltimore  City 
Primary 


Garvevj  J^jne  F, 
501  K.  Rolling  iload 
BiiltLnore  2S,   fi.'.rjv'land 


B.   /i.   -  1949 

ilotre  Dru:ie   of 

Maryland 


Baltimore  City 
Interraeoiate 


Genecin,   Rita. 
1406  Eutai;  Plies 
laltir.ore  17,  I'Liryland 


B.   A.   -  19/h4 
Goucher  College 


Bf..ltiEiore  City 
Intern.ediate 


Gssalsr,   Gai'olyn 

11  S.   Abington  Avenue 

B.;lti:aore  29  5  Masrjriand 


B.   iu   -  1949 

Notre  Caine  of 

Ifervland 


3..1timore  City 
InteriTiedir.te 


Goo;:n<.'.uerj   Dorothy 
903  Old  Oo.k  Iload 
3;-lti.uore  12,   Marj'-lfind 

Goldsboroi.igh,  W".ncy 
504  Somerset  Road 
Baltiiaore  10,  M- rylsnd 


B.   A.   -  1949 
Euke  University 


B.   A.   -  1947 
Trinity  College; 
.1.   k.   -  1949 
Catholic  Univercii 


Baltimore  County 
Primaiy 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Golds'srorthy,   Catherine 
2530  Ellariont  Street 
D;;.ltiaore  16,  Mar^'-land 


B.  A.  -  1948 
Trinity  Collees 


Baltimore  City 
InteiTiediate 


GoUey,   Helen  R. 
5103  Hn.riord  Road 
Bnltimci'-e  U^,  Marylvjid 

Grubb,  I'faryalice 

Peach  }3ot";aa,  Pennsylvanif: 


B.   A.   -  1949 

J)Otre   Dame   of 

Mnr^'^lar-d 

2.   3.   -  1948 
State  Teachers 

College , 
Hi  Her.:  ville ,   Pa 


Bii.ltimoro  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


I 


Hajijinaker,    Jacqueline 
5913   Chin;;uapin  Parlc^faj^ 
Baltimore  12,   Mar7l?u'id 

Harris,  I'iarcia 

3701  Callaway  Avenue 

B;hltiEiore  15,  M-r^rlond 

Haw'rins,  Janet 
92/t  Belgian  Avenue 
B.'iltLTiore  18,  i-L- r:,-j.and 

Koves,   Arnold 

291-4  Kildp.ire  Drive 

Baltiiaore  H.,  Mary  land 

Heilman,   Jane 
508  S'oairJ'ord  Iload 
B.vltimors  29,  H.--ryland 

Henderson ,   Sarah 
1218  Bolton  Street 
Bs.ltinoro  17,  I-Iaryland 

liirsel,  Jane  (Mrs.) 
109  Sriiithwood  jivenuo 
Catonsvillfi  2S,  liaiyland 

Hoff,   JetXi 

650s  Beverly  Road 

Baltir.iort:  12,  iiiryL'-nd 

Israel,   Beverly  C-. 

1516  H.  Sinallwood  Ztre-.-rt 

Baltimore  lo,  Mtr^'land 

JaiTAclo'.",   Sb.irley 
10  B  Alder  Drive 
Baltimore  20,  '.'i/.r:rl.:::aa 

Jensen,   Bet^y  Jean   (I'll-..) 
69  Severslc/  Court 
Esst;.--:  21,   M:ir;;-l',rid 

JoLinson,   iJLinc 
3SIO  -  3^nd  Street 
Mt.   Riiinier,  i4arj/land 

Johnson,  Jooophine  Lyle 
Long  Point  on  the  Snvern 
Crovnsville ,  M-'ayltind 


B.   A.   -  194.9 
Hood  College 


E.  .<;.  -  1945 

C-ouoher  College 


B.   /..   -  19/^9 
Gouciier  College 


B.  A.  -  1943 
V.:Shington  College 


E.  A.  -  1949 
Gettysburg  College 


3.  A.  -  1948 
Goucher  College 


E.  J:.    -   1939 

'i.-e stern  Mary-land 


B.  /:..  -  1949 
Univ.  i'lar-.-liaid 


B.  A.  -  1946 
Univ.  ?'Iarvl;.nd 


B.  A.  -  1944. 
Broo'clyn  College 


B.  E.  -  1945 
Southern  Methodist 
University 

B.   A.   -  1949 
Univ.  MarylciP.d 


3.   A.   -  1948 
Western  i-I-aryland 


■p,    6 
B.-.ltirr.ore  County 


Bsltlrjorc  City 
Priia."a-y 


Baltinore  C'ity 
Intermediate 


Bcltiiiiore  City 
InterriediatG 


Baltiraore  City 
Priiiian'' 


Baltinore  City 
Prrnrr'/ 


Baltimore  Coi.inty 
Priiniry 


iialtirioro  County 
Pri.'.'ii?  rj^-Intomediatc 


iltimore  City 
L-imary 


3;:.lti;nore  County 
Intermedia  te 


BiLltimore  County 
Pri.m-ary 


Prince  George  County 
Primary 


Bi-ltimorc  City 
Inte:omedi.at.e 


! 


Justus,    Laur?. 
144  Br^Jinan  Road 
jltaerdeen,  HsxyXand 

Kabler,  Betty 

407  IJestmorelcnd  Place 

Lj-nchburg,  Virginia 

Kagle,  Jesse 

'/30I   ?:.rk  Melghts  Avenue 

Baltjjaoro  8,  I!ar:''land 


B.   A.   -  19^9 
Uv-.shington  College 


B.    A.    -  1949 
Madison  College 


3.   A.   -  1949 
Western  M;iiyl:ind 


Harford  County 

Prxr:  .ry-IntoiTnedicite 


Harford  County 
Intemedis.te 


3c.lti::-;ore  City 
Interraediate 


KcJTiinerer,   Ellen 

3602  Iio^.'arcL  P'.iTiz  Avenue 

Bc.ltLMore  7,   Karyland 

Keener,  Ncn  BlrJcey 
2?04  Tv'lor  iivonue 
B;"-lti,iiore  1/;,  ;•!.  .iyl  Jad 


Keister,   .dice 
3234  Clifton  Avenue 
B.'iltimore  16,  k....r5-lond 

Kesclcr,  Rita 

2900  E.  Pratt  Street 

BaltiEiore  2J^,  'AxTylrmd. 

Kirkley,   Flora 

7  Second  A-/enue  2.E. 

Glen  Burr.ie,  iUryl-iid 

Klugfian,   Elayne 

4047  Cold  bprlng  Lane 

r;...ltiKore  15,  Liaryl.-Jid 

Knorr,  Elaine 
Ut.  V'ilson  Lane 
Pikesville  8,  iv\ryl;md 

Krebc ,  Crrol 

982  Pranhlintoim  Road 

Brdtimore  16,  Kar^'land 

LcjicM.ster,  Editli  ii. 
2  C  Oak  Grove  Diive 
Baltii.-iore  20,  M.r-ryL<'-nd 


B.    A.    -  1946 
Gettysburg  College 

B.    S.    -  1946 
Southvect  Texas 

Stc.te  Tes'chers 

College 

B.   A.   -  1948 
\;o:n.:'.n '  s  Collogo 
Univ.  M.  C. 

B.   A.   -  1949 

JJotro  Daiae  of 

M;..ryl£:nd 

B.   S.   -  1949 
i-Kib  Jones  Univ. 
Soi\th  Carolin2. 

B.  A.  -  1949 
Goucher  College 


B.  A.  -  1948 
Goucher  College 


3.   A.  -  1949 

lie  a  torn  Maryland 


3.    '..   -  1945 
■Jnlv.  >fc-ine 


B.iltinore  City 
Primary 


i'lCDonogh  School 
Interraodi^i.te 


L^altimoro  City 
Interr.icjdiate 


Brtitirnore  City 
Intermediate 


A'onc  Arundel 
Intenaedifite 


B,i.lti5ioi'e  Cit 
Prin-.ary 


Ealtimors  County 
Intenaediate 


B.'-ltiraore  County 
Primary 


Baltimore  County 
Intermedia -oe 


Langrall,  Ednell  Mae 
293&  .?t.  Paul  Street 
B;:lt.i;aore  IS.  tferyland 


3.    A.    -  1948 
u'eaterri  Maryloncl 


ij  -Itimorc  County 
PriiTiary 


Levinsj  George 

807  Ks-'/ington  Avenue 

Balttiore  17,  Marj^and 


B.  S.  -  1948 
Ks'.'.'  York  Univ 


Doltimore  City 
Iiitenaedi.ite 


Lonegro,   Rost.lie 

138  o.   Sllifood  iiVKiue 

Bnltiaor-^-  24.  Maiyland 


B.   A.   -  1948 

Notre  Dame  ol 

Ifc.rj-land 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


i'lacey,  Sor.ia 

3.700  Q-:rynnz  T'IIe  P.-.rlway 

Bo.ltinoi-e  17,  H.iryland 


E.   A.   -  1945 
Gouclier  College 


jt.ltiir.ore  City 
?rira".rv 


Mc:.her,    !iii;:r.  Virginia 
Roi:'ing  Rd.  £-  saikcns  Avenue 
C:.tonsville  28,  Wtiryland 


B.  A.  -  194'.' 
Hoaeaont  College 
Rosomcnt,  ?? . 


B;.ltimore  County 
Frimcvry 


llci'golirij   June 

3.402  Doli'ield  kvenue 

BdltL.iore  15,  ilarj'land 


B.  I:..   -   1949 
Univ.  Maryland 


Bc'.ltiraore  Oit^j/ 
.-rinary 


Karrolis,   Gerraame 
3130  iilerslie  Avenue 
E?.].tiraoro  18,  M;,ir:yl".nd 


B.    n.   -  1949 
Univ.  i-ic-a",' l-:tnd 


BaltiKore  Cit^'' 
Primal':,' 


jyicmer,  ^Jionei 

S.256  Bi'ooi^field  A;7enue 

B.:.lti";ic:r(j  17.   I'Urylind 


E.   i'..   -  1949 
Univ.  i'iuryland 


Bt.ltinore.  Coimty 
Prisi.ry 


KcGrail,   Colet':,e 
ic35  3rd*ri;-.n  .'wsnue 
Baltimore  13,  Ifc-ryltaid 


E.   A.    -  1948 
Kotre  Li-j^e  of 
liiaryland 


Br.ltimore  City 
Interraediste 


McWeil,   rtuth 

165  Pleasant  Street 

Bridgeiriter,  ;:?.ssa.chusetts 


.3.  A.   -  1949 
hiry  lA'.sIiiiigton 
College 


Harford  County 
Primary 


Mer.de,  La.vrence 

Box  r,' 

Pine  City,  ;Jo\.-  York 

Kerkle,  Shirlay  N.  (Mrs.) 
Voodstock,  M. 'rylcnd 


a.  S.  -  1949 
it.nf.iielo'.  State 
T3ccher£  Col?..ega 

B.   A.    -  1946 
i.eestern  M'.iyl.'md 


'.vcrcester  County 
Intermedi.?.to 


B.:.ltinore  County 
Primary 


I 


Miller,    M.-ry  Lee 
R.r.D.    vf2.    Box  159 
Luurel,   Mc.rjland 

Kogowski  J  Jacqiielyn 
211  Rosevood  Avenue 
Baltimore  2Q,  i'lai'/land 

j'ionocrusos,   EliHaboth 
3304.  riorth  Hilton  Stree 
Bf.ltiinM'3  16 J  Maryland 

Mocro,  M-.ry  J"ne 
635  Gor.'siicli   '.Venus 
E.iltirr.orc  18,  IL.rj.-lynd 

Morris,   nie.'Tior 
2316  Bclr.ont  jivonue 
B  Itimors  16,  li..r;,rland 

Motley,   Ellz-;;beth 
121  Post  Road 
Aberde-'H,  Mni-ylanc. 

Myers,  Irene 

256  Ei'.st  i-liin  Street 


E.   A.   -  1949 
Hood  College 


B.   A.   -  194.7 
Ve.steiT.  Mt.rvland 


]i.  A,  -  1946 

Univ.  Il-r:,'liind 


B.  ...  -  194-9 

Metro  Dame  oi' 

Har-^land 

S.    A.    -  19.48 
Univ.  M:r7l...nd 


B.   S.   -  1948 
Longv.'ocd  Ctc-te 
Te-.c.hers  College 

B.   A.    -  1946 

\:e z tern  M-.ivlfi.nd 


BiO.tir.oro   Citj 
?r.ini;-.rf 


D-dtimore  City 
.Primary 


Bcilti;;iore  City 
Interiaediate 


.B..,ltimore  City 
Intermediate 


B.ltirdore  City 
Pri.Tidry 


li.-  r.ford  County 
Intenaediata 


Carroll  County 
PriaF.r-f 


0'Ffirr.:.ll,    Agnc;,; 
3SI6  SeruLoif.  Avenue 
Bsltiraora  1.5;  il-.ryland 

Firainc,   iinnette 
r7.'-2  Liikeside  Avenue 
3.?:l-timor&  18,  li.ryliuid 

Prigol,   Thelric- 

203   ^ec.ond  .-ive.   S.V/. 

Glen  Surnie,  K.- lylc.nd 

Rankin,   Tema 

2110  IJrookfiel;'.  Avenue 

5, .lti;aov-.3  17,  M.ryland 

E.-'phel,  EveljTi  L.(nr6.) 
5567  LotUicji  Road 
B.:-.lti.noro  12,  Vi  ryland 

Filiein,   Elayne  H. 
502  iJorcester  Road 
Tov:f3on  L,  rii.r.ylsind 


3.  A.  -  1946 

Notre  0:ii2.e   of 

i'-t  ryland 

h.   ...   -  194.9 
l.'otve  Baine  of 
Maryland 

3.    J:.   -  1947 
Bridg.-nrater  College 


Baltimore  Citj'' 
PriiTiL-.rv 


B.'-.ltimore  City 
Primar^/ 


,,nn3  Ai-undel 

?il:nary 


B.   ...   -  1949 
Univ.  il_r:v-l'Jid 


B.   A.   -  1945 

Eotre  Dixae  of 

M-:'.ryl:aid 

B.    A.   -  1949 

i;o  tre  Ifeie  of 

liaryli'jid 


Baltimore  City 
Prima  rv 


B.-.ltiraore  County 
Briinar','- 


Baltimore  City 
Primary- 


Kheney,    M' rtha 
c/o  i>irs.   V.   J.    Cr.sey 
jJub.is3ador  Apts . 
BaltLiaore  18,   iivi'ylcrid 

Saltaer,   Gr.».ce 

1206  N.   C:-ii.Lrlec  Street 

E  ■lti:aore  1,   ;'I.;.ivl:ind 


3.   /,.   -  1949 
Vc.nderbilt   Univ. 


B  ItiKore  CI 
Intsrxiediata 


1%    A.   -  1%8  3altiiioro  City 

Get-Dysburg  College     Primary 


■-UZC-     J;;:._n 

i'17  Che.-terfiel'j!  Avenue 
alti'iora  13,  >L-ryland 


B.   .'u   -  194.9  B,,0.tiinore  City 

'.,'Gt-tern  K  ryl.-nd         Primiry 


;3  clirac.li ,   Barbar.i 
/157  I-l-in  street 
Relsterrto-i.Ti.,  Il'.r.'l.nd 


3.   a.   _  1949 
Urd-r.  r.  ryland 


Prince  George  County 
Prjjaaxy 


Scimidt,   C•ho^rlc?.  J03. 
6914  Beech  A-^enuo 
3::li;lnioi-a  6,  ri:ir;-l"nd 

Ehrrdro,  Lii;ii;in 
2313  SiitBv  Plf.ce 
Baltimore  17,  Mirylund 

Sharp,  Jeiin  A. 
3820  XiBible  Road 
Cj-lfcijnore  18,  M.rylond 

liibel,  Iliriijn 

4-109  Fiirvie'-.   iiv;.nue 

3.iltimors  16,   Ha-yland 

Silyennan,   Ssvcrly 

3436  iiuchentoroly  T'jrracc 

Bc..lti:.'iore  17,  :i-i-/l:md 

Sirdth,  i'lV.rgaret 
522  ]:1:\  Streot 
Frederick,  i-i .r:,'l::.nd 

JElth,  Mildred  C.(l4r£;.) 
5302  ihith  Hvemie 
rL..ltircore  6,   liai-yl;.nd 


Sniith,   Kinitd  E.    (lira.) 
1901  Par':.  ..venue 
Baltiiiiore  17,  M-'iyland 


ii.   .;.   -  1940  3-ltinior^  County 

Loyola  Colle.-o  IntermeJicte 


S,  b,   -  1948  B:.ltir'ior^  City 

j'ol-^is  Hopkins,  Univ.   Inter.,isdi-.te 


S,   A.   -  1949 

Notrs  B.'jjno  of 

ilaryli-nd 

E.   A.   -  1948 
Univ.  i'l.i-^.-liir.d 


;i.  A.   -  i.44a 
Souc'iier  CollcHe 


3.  A.  -  1:^49 
Kood  College 


B~3  tinore  City 
Prim-.ry 


E..ltiffiore  City 
PriKra-",' 


Bp.ltiiiore  City 
Priintii-y 


l-iontgoaery  Co-onty 
Prima  rv 


a.  3.  -  1933 

L:tp.te  Teachers  Prir.iiiry 

College,   Ccilifornia, 

?ennsylv,::niii 


i-'altii.iore  County 

PtH  t 


-;.   A.    -  1949  B.'ltinore  Coimty 

'esteni  ;•;  .rj-l^oid         Priaarj'- 


£t..-ndix'ord,  K.ry  C. 
6507  trolls  Pr.rk-'-fay 
P.ivercln.le,  Mriryland 

Svain,  M'-iry  Dixon 
4.  Weft  Burke  Avenue 
Toweon  4j  Kuiryland 

Thomson,  Helene   (Mrs:.) 
Francke  &  Seminary  Ave. 
Lutherville ,  Maryland 

Thorn,   Florine 

4126  Xatliland  Avenue 

Baltimore  7,  Maryl^^jid 

Ti^igg,  Mai-y  .'.da 
26  ''.  Green  Gtrcet 
We.rtiiinster,  ii.i-yl.-md 


3.  Ju   -  1%9 
Univ.   ii .r/l2jid 


3.  A.  -  19A8 
Barnard  College 


B.   A.   -  1%8 
Ife.rylc.nd  College 


3.   .R.   -  1%8 
Goncher  College 


B.   A.  -  1949 
VJaster"  .%r-,-lc-nd 


-''.ontgnEiery  County 
Intennedi-a  te 


Bf.ltiraore  County 
PriEiE^ry 


B.ultimcre  County 
Interraediate 


3altr::ore  City 
Primary 


CT.rroll  County 
Pidmarv 


Usher,  l-illism 

26^0  Liberty  P-.ricrf.''y 

S  ltia\ore  22,  IL.ryl.jnd 

Volenti,   Jingela 
3315  Grentoii  Avenue 
B-  Itif.iora  JA,   lfei';;land 


Ph.  B.  -  194.? 
Loyol-.i  Co.llege 


B.   .-.   -  19/,9 
iJotre  Dai!i3  of 

M.:ryl:.nd 


Bc.ltiniore  Coiinty 
Intermediate 


3.atr.ioro  City 
Intermediate 


Volk,  V.  Euth 

111  Chestnut  Street 

Delmar,  Dela'.rLre 


B.   A.   -  1949 
Western  i'L.i'yland 


B..lti!aore  County 
Intermediate 


Von  •"allenjtein,   Carol 
1447  ICitmore  P.oad 
Baltimore  12,  '>Iar7/-l- nd 

\Jarren,  Vix-i.^n 

4  Sv.st  3Snc!  Litreet 

Bcltimore  18,  Marj-l-.nd 

'ifi'-tkins,  A.  Jean 
Damascus,  iiaryland 

Veigman,  i-tai-ie  C. 

3  South  Tremont  C.trect 

B  O.tiinore  29,  M;iiyland 


B.  i,.   -  1949 
Univ.  i!.ir:'.'"l".nd 


B.  A.  -  1946 
Hunter  Colleit 


5.  ii.  -  1949 
Western  ■.■I.'.iyl.'nd 

B.  A.   -  1949 

Hotre  Qanci  of 

li.'.ryland 


Ealtimon.   City 
?rim:-ry 


B/ltlmoro  City 


B:.ltifflore  County 
Intermediate 

E.altinore  City 
Intermediate 


'..'ells,  Shirley 
V.  Main  Street 
Ellicott  City,   H-ri'ltoid 

V;iej.an,  JI.   Honort;. 
5510  Belleville  /ivenue 
B:.-ltiiaoro  7,  Ifcryland 

Wright,   Wilson  (lirs.) 
55  flealey  ?:.rk:.iuy 
ll::.gorsto\m ,  ;;arj''land 


Ycung,  i&rg'aerita  Gctlin  (Mrs.)  3. A.  -  1938 
8625  Irvlngton  iivenue  Randolph-iiacon 

Bethesda  U^,  iijiylnnd 


B.    />.    -   19A.9 

3ciltiraore   County 

\.'estern  ii  rylojid 

Prim-.ry 

E.    S.    -  1949 

B.-...ltinore  City 

Univ.   ti/rj'-l.-uid 

Prija.'?.ry 

3.   A.   -  1933 

V.'-shington  County 

Kood  College 

Intemediato 

S:ibel,  H;ncy  H£ioi:in(Mrs. ) 
S70i-A  Loch  Bend  Drive 
Towson  Jf.,  MarylDjad 


B.A.  -  194.8 
\.'e;;tem  H:-ryl..ind 


Montgomery  Coimty 
Primary 


3ri.ltir.;ore  County 
Intermediate 


Allonder,    C^u-oljT. 
Hanpstsad,  Mar}:'la.nd 


E.   A.   -  1948 
Univ.  Mjr/l'ind 


3...1tiraoro   County 
Pvinriry 


Bl;iney .    Glar.--' belle 
118  \J.'0;.:tend  Street 
B;;ltir:iore  30,  Maryland 


B.A.   -  194S 
IfeBtorn  lir-ryl.vjnd 


3r.Lltirr,or'e  City 
Intemedifj.te 


Bott.o:.iley,   Nancy 
129  S.  Brov.iiing  Road 
Merchantvilio,  lis\:  Jersey 

Cic.'.r':,   J2.-.n  Ileer 
105  E-'.st  25tn  Street 
Baltimore  18,   M.  :.r;,-].;',nd 

Grouse,   Oliver  P..  Jr. 
616  Overbrool:  Road 
BaltiiTiore  12,   M;.\ryland 

Davis,   Vivian  G. 
2598  Druid  Pi.rl:  Drive 
Baltir.orc  11,  Maryland 


B.   A.   -  1949 
Gouchcr  CollefTe 


B.    ;..   -  1949 
Hood  College 


3.   S.   -  1949 
Loyol-i  Collage 


D.   A.   -  1947 
Un  i V .  Ma  rj"land 


Biltinore  City 
Primt.ry 


3:'.ltijriore  City 
Intermediate 


Bf..ltii:',ore  County 
Intermediate 


Baltinoro  City 


Deibol,   Jiarriet 
5417  Purlington  Viay 
Baltimore  12,   Mar;;-1.3iid 

Ferrin,    Edith  R. 
909  Cook's  Lane 
Baltiiaore  29,  ii-rj'-land 

♦Burrows,  Haiicy  K,    (I'lrs.) 
801  llorth  Broadway 
Baltij.iore-5,  liaryland 


3.  A.  -  1948 
V..£hington  College 


3.  A.  -  1939 
Kc\r  York  Univ. 


B.  A,  -  1949 
Gouoher  College 


3.altimore  City 
Pi'imcry 


B;.ltimore  City 
Prin'.ry 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Cc.TO;    Betty 

ISll'Gi.ynnc  Falls  p£.rk-..-ay 

Brltimora  17,  M.",rylraid 

C-c.rdill,   Jane  E. 
4.30/^f  Lc.  ij;-.ll3  Avenue 
B?-ltiriiore  6,  >::;rvland 


B.   A.    -  19^.9 
Goucher  College 


B.    A.    -  1949 
Get-tysbui'g  College 


Br.ltlnicre   City 
Priiii.-tr:/-Intei-;aediate 


Baltirjore  City 
InterTrtediate 


Get7.,  Eetty 

2ul  Air,  liaiyl^i^d 


B.   A.   -  19A9 
Univ.   i-I;',rj-lr;nd 


B^iltinoi-e  City 
Pri:ar.ry 


Kenney,  JrJ.ec 
33  Smith  Street 
l.ilJces-Barr'^,  For.n. 


B.   S.   -  19-:9 
ft.te  TeiiChers 

College 
K.'.nsriuld,   Penn. 


E-  Itiiiioro  City 
Interrficdir.te 


Kilbova-no,   iliiit-i 
9i'-i  2elgl:in  Avcraie 
B.j.ltii-'iore  18,  M  irylrnd 


B.   L.   -  1948 

Kotre  Dai:ac  of 

M-iryltmd 


Br-ltimore 
?ria-;ry 


City 


Hr.'.rtir.,   Edith 
Bonbigh  Htvll 
l.'iliuington,   Bel.:.ware 


B.  A.  -  19-49 
Goucaer  College 


B-'.ltinore 
Pri;x;ry 


City 


Kalley,  nii?,i..beth  L. 
606  Lyndliurst  Street 
B-Jtiraore  29,  i't  ryland 


B.   A.   -  1949 
i.'otre  Dojne  of 


B::ltimore 
Priia-iry 


^etr,   Thouas  J. 

;907  iiontobello  Terrr.ce 

Jjli-inoro  lU,  Mr: ry land 


Ph.   B  -  1949 
Loyol:'.  College 


Bp.ltimore  City 
Intarraedin.te 


3819  Fernhill  Avenue 
E:.  ItL-aore   15 ,   i  !■;  r7,'land 


B.   A.   -  1949 
Go-acher  College 


Baltimore 
Primary 


City 


Tyler,  ilvrgaret 

7^-13  Prince  George  Road 

B-ltiE:ore  7,  M.'-ryl-.nd 


=..   A.   -  1940 
.'estem  ii-:.ryl;ind 


Baltimore 
Intsrmedi 


City 
ite 


"""Hoffiar.n,   Ruth 
;L:406  L-.keview  Avenue 
Bltinore  17,  fhrj'land 


B,  A.  -  1949 
Univ.  Maryland 


E-ltimore  City 
Intei'inediate 


*Mc   In tosh,    /ivian 
7709  Wilson  Avenue 
Parkville,  TIaryland 


B,  S,  -  1934 

Emporia  State       BnltiTnore  County 

Taacher<s  College    ^^isiting  Teacher 


Bernstein,  Leonard 
2753  N.  Second  Stroot 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Hall,  Margaret 
Church  Hill,  Maryland 


Keller,  Juanita 
Jefferson,  Maryland 


Passen,  Floronoa 
907  De  Soto  Road 
Baltimore  23,  Md, 

Rosenan,  Bsrnico 
4036  Hilton  Road 
Baltiiaore-15,  Hd, 


B.  A.  -  1942 
Harvard  University 
M.  A.  -  1947 
University  of 
North  Carolina 

B,  A.  -  1949 

University  of 

Maryland 

B,  A,  -  1949 
Susquehanna 
University 

B,  Music  -  1949 
John  Hopkins  and 
Peatody  Conservatory 

B,  A,  -  1949 
University  of 
Maryland 


Anne  Arundel  Co, 
Intemodiate 


Harford  County 
Grades  3  &  4 


Washington  Co, 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Grades  3  &  4 


Baltinore  Gjty 
Primary 
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Inl'omia-faioi^    For    All     S-bucjen-fas 


Prograia  for  Monday,  Jvine  27 

9:00  -  10j45  -  Ragistration  in  the  library 

11:00  -  11:45  -  Assembly  in  auditorium 

12:00  -  1:00  -  Lunch  in  Wevrell  Hall  Dining  Room 

1:00-  2:00  -  Section  Meetings 

Section  1  -  Dr,  Scott  -  Rocm  103 

Section;  2  -  Ivliss  Kennedy  -  Room  210 

Section  3  -  ilrs.  Fowler  -  Room  209 

Section  4  -  Miss  Dost  -  Room  1 

Section  5  -  Hiss  Shepperd  -  Room  27 

Section  6  -  Miss  Young  -  Room  17 

One  textbook  (Otto,  Principles  of  JJ-lementary  Education)  is  required. 
It  may  be  purchased  in  the  Bookshop  on  the  lower  floor  during  your 
free  time  on  I.Ionday  and  Tuesdajr,  The  Bookshop  will  not  be  open  after 
Tuesday,  June  28, 

Lookers  for  non-resident  students  may  bo  obtained  at  the  Information 
Desk  upon  payment  of  a  50  cent  key  deposit  which  will  be  refunded 
when  key  is  returned. 

Regular  Program 

In  the  morning  session  from  9  to  12,  oections  will  have  group  dis- 
cussions and  scheduled  observations  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School,  In 
the  afternoon  from  1  to  3  thero  will  be  oommittee  meetings,  seminars, 
and  laboratory  periods  under  the  direction  of  consultants  in  art, 
music,  public  health, a nd  handwriting, 

Exoopt  in  unusual  cases,  professional  work  will  not  bo  scheduled 
later  than  tv/o  o'clock  on  Friday,  On  llonday,  July  4  classes  will  not 
meet.  Classes  will  bo  resumed  at  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  July  5, 
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Library 


The  library  is  located  in  the  north  Mdng  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, on  the  main  floor  and  the  ground  floor.  The  card  catalog  and 
tho  charging  desk  are  in  the  hall  betvreen  tho  two  large  reading  rooms 
on  the  main  floor,  whilh  tho  roforonoo  and  periodical  collections  are 
on  tho  ground  floor,  _Books  are  arranged  on  open  shelves  according 
to  the  Dswoy  Dooimal  ^System  of  Classification, 

Tho  library  will  bo  opon  until  4  o'clock.  Books  may  bs  withdrawn 
at  3  p,m,  and  are  duo  tho  following  morning  before  nino.  On  Friday 
books  may  bo  withdrawn  at  1  p,m»  for  tho  waok-end. 


Rest  Rooms 


Room  104  may  bo  used  by  men  members  of  the  conference.  Room  27,  on 
ground  floor,  will  also  be  open  for  use  of  men. 

Room  203  and  208,  sooond  floor,  and  Room  13  on  ground  floor  will  be 
open  for  uso  of  women  members  of  conference. 


Cafotsria  lunch  will  bo  served  in  Wswell  Hall  from  12  noon  to  1  p^m, 

Non-rosidont  mombers  who  wish  to  sta.y  for  dinner  secure  dinner  tickets 
at  75  cents  at  the  dormitory  business  office.  Reservations  must  bo 
mads  before  noon  on  tho  day  dinner  is  desired. 


Parking 


Parking  is  permitted  in  dosignatod  areas  only.  Those  areas  are 
located  on  tho  south  side  of  tho  Administration  Building  and  north 
side  of  lI.y.TOll  Hall,  Parking  spacos  on  tho  north  side  of  the  main 
parking  area  are  reserved  for  tho  faculty  and  the  staff,  Tho  south 
side  is  for  students'  cars,  \Th.en   parking  is  not  available  on  the 
grounds  in  designated  areas,  it  is  OTipoatod   that  cars  will  be  parked  on 
tho  York  Road, 

Rocreation 

The  loirnge  on  tho  lower  floor  provides  a  spot  where  men  and  wameri 
students  may  meet  informally  and  chat  over  a  "coke"  or  cigarette. 

Tables  and  chairs  have  been  placed  in  tho  sunken  gardens  and  on  tho 
lawn  for  uso  during  the  summer.  It  is  hoped  that  all  studjnts  v/ill 
share  their  responsibility  in  returning  bottles  to  thoir  proper  racks 
and  disposing  of  refuse  in  provided  containers. 

Attention  of  students  is  also  called  to  tho  woodland  park  and  re- 
creation area  behind  the  campus  school »  There  are  facilities  for 
picnic  suppers  and  other  outdoor  activities.  Regulations  concerning 
the  uso  of  tho  Glen  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  tho 
Administration  Building,  All  requests  for  uso  of  the  Glen  must  bo 
scheduled  on  tho  Glen  calendar  in  tho  Main  Office, 

Tho  tennis  courts  are  available  for  college  students  in  the  afternoon, 
Plaj'-ors  are  required  to  wear  tonnis  shoes  on  tho  courts, 

Towson  Restaurants 

Hooper's  Restaurant  -  3  Yfost  Chesapeake  Avenue  -  Towson,  Md, 
Tho  Ponn  Hotel  -  15  Yfest  Pennsylvania  Avenue  -  Towson,  lid, 
Tho  Maryland  Restaurant  -  423  York  Road  -  Towson,  Md, 
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Infonna-bion  For  RQsiden'fa  S-fcudon-bs 

1,  Registration  -  Rosidont  students  -vfill  pay  room  and  board  fees  at  the 
Business  Offioo  in  the  Administration  Building  Monday  morning,  Juno  27, 
Other  fees  will  ho  paid  to  Miss  Smith  in  the  Dormitory  Business  Office. 
They  are;   (a)  fifty-cent  fee  for  use  of  service  rooms 

(h)  fifty-cent  fee  for  mailbox 

(c)  fifty-cent  deposit  for  room  key,  refunded  when  key  is 
returned, 

2,  Hon  students  have  been  assigned  to  rooms  in  one  wing  of  Newoll  Hall, 
Women  students  have  boon  assigned  to  roams  on  the  second  floor  of  Ncwoll 
Hall,  Two  s-tudonts  have  been  assigned  to  a  room, 

3,  All  suiTEior  students  aro  requested  to  use  Nev;ell  Hall  front  entrance  in 
the  evenings.  The  door  will  be  open  until  10:30  p.m.  If  you  expect  to 
be  out  later  than  10:30  p,m,,  please  sign  the  hall  book  and  check  in 
when  you  return  so  that  the  man  on  dutj'  vfill  loiow  v/hom  to  expect. 
Between  10:30  p.m,  and  12  midnight  an  attendant  vfill  open  the  door  when 
you  ring  the  doorbell.   If  you  expect  to  be  out  after  midnight  spooial 
arrangements  will  havo  to  bo  made  to  admit  you.  Report  your  need  to  tho 
person  on  duty, 

4,  Haid  service  is  not  availablo.  We  sliall  havo  to  ask  you  to  nako  your 
own  bods, 

5,  Telephones  for  out-going  calls  aro  looatod  near  Howell  Hall  Foyer 
(Towson  9708,  Towson '9806),  Incoming  calls  may  be  received  on  Towson 
7502  until  10:30  p,n,  •'■horo  will  bo  no  one  to  tako  phono  mossivgos  after 
10  :30  p,m, 

6,  All  moals  will  bo  served  in  the  Newell  Hall  Dining  Rooms,  Resident 
students  will  show  their  registration  cards  at  tho  door  as  they  go  into 
the  room  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Cafeteria  lunch  will  be  served  from 
12  noon  to  1  p,m, 

7,  The  college  reserves  the  morning  and  tho  early  afternoon  until  3  o'clock 
for  professional  work.  The  social  rooms,  radio,  phonograph,  and  pin^ 
pong  tables  aro  available  to  boarding  students  for  recreation  after 

3  p.m.  Phonograph  and  records  are  availablo  in  HoTrell  Hall  Fojrer  during 
the  lunch  hour  to  all  students, 

8,  Resident  students  nay  park  their  cars  in  tho  parking  lot,  south  of  the 
Administration  Building,  Ploaso  do  not  park  in  spaces  marked  Mo  Parking; 
never  in  front  of  tho  buildings  or  in  the  kitchen  court, 

9,  Koop  your  doors  looked  at  all  tii.ies,  Honoy  and  valuables  may  be  placed 
in  tho  safe  in  the  Business  Office  in  Kowoll  Hall,  Office  hours: 

9  a.n,  -  4  p,m,,  Monday  through  Friday,  Deposits  and  withdrawals  must 
bo  made  dioring  those  hours , 
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STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

CALENDAR  FOR  1949-1950 

First  Semester 


Sunday,  September  11 


Monday,  September  12 


Wednesday,  September  14 
Thursday,  September  15 


Friday,  September  16 
Wednesday,  November  23 

Monday,  November  28 
Wednesday,  December  21 
Tuesday,  January  3 
Thursday,  January  26 


Dormitories  open  for  fresh- 
man resident  students  after 
3:00  p.m. 

Freshmen  and  new  students 
report  as  directed,  9:00  a.m. 
Every  new  student  must  be 
present  from  September  12 
through  16  to  complete  regis- 
tration, take  placement  exam- 
inations and  meet  other  re- 
quirements 

Junior  college  sophomores  reg- 
ister 

Teachers  college  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors  register. 
After  9:00  a.m.  dormitories 
will  be  open  for  former  stu- 
dents 

Listruction  begins 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins — 
5:00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends — 
9:00  a.m. 

Christmas  recess  begins — 
5:00  p.m. 

Christmas  recess  ends — 
9:00  a.m. 

First  semester  ends 


(4) 


Second  Semester 


Friday,  January  27 
Tuesday,  January  31 

Wednesday,  February  1 
Wednesday,  April  5 

Tuesday,  April  11 

Friday,  June  9 


Juniors    and    seniors    register 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores 
register 

Instruction  begins 

Easter  recess  begins — 
5:00  p.m. 

Easter  recess  ends — 
9:00  a.m. 

Second  semester  ends 


Commencement  Events 


Saturday,  June   10 
Sunday,  June   11 
Monday,  June  12 
Tuesday,  June  13 


Alumni  Day  and  Dinner 
Baccalaureate  Sermon 
Class  Day 
Commencement 


Lida  Lee  Tall  School    (Laboratory  School) 

Wednesday,  September  7         School  opens 
Friday,  June  9  School  closes 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  B.L.,  L.H.D.,  President 

Cumberland 

Nicholas  Orem,  Yice  'President 

Hyattsville 

Wendell  D.  Allen 

Baltimore 

Horace  M.  Morgan 

Queen  Anne 

Mrs.  Alvin  Thalheimer 

Baltimore 

Mrs.  E.  Curtis  Walker 

Chevy  Chase 

Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Litt.  D. 

State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 

Catonsville 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Earle  T.  Hawkins President 

Anita  S.  Dowell Assistant  to  the  President 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil Director  of  Admissions 

Charles  V.  Akeley Acting  Business  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

AziLE  M.  Fletcher Director  of  Student  Activities 

Mary  S.  Bulkley College  Physician 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder Librarian 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson Dietitian 

Maurice  W.  Richardson.  .  .  .Superintendent  of  Buildings 

and  Chief  Engineer 

AuDLEY  R.  Butler Superintendent  of  Grounds  and 

Farm  Manager 
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FACULTY 
1948-1949 

Earxe  T.   Hawkins President 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University; 
LL.D.,  Western  Maryland  College 

Anita  S.  Dowell Assistant  to  the  President 

Health  Education 
A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Mary  Clarice  Bersch Psychology,  Education 

B.S.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  University  of  Mexico, 
University  of  Chicago 

Pearle  Blood Geography 

B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  M.A., 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  University 

of  Chicago 

Arthur  W.  Brewington English 

A.B.,  Asbury  College;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D. 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Bernice  a.  Brouwer Art 

A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Mary  S.  Bulkley  ....  Resident  Physician,  Health  Education 

B.S.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;  M.D.,  University 

of  Nebraska 

William  A.  Clarke,  Jr Health,  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Fordham  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr Science 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree English 

A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
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CoMPTON  N.  Crook Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Elna  J.  Daniels Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

Fay  Fisher  English 

A.B.,  James  Millikin  University;  A.M.,  University  of 
Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

AziLE  M.  Fletcher Director  of  Student  Activities 

A.B.,  Lander  College;  M.A.,  Furman  University 

Julia  C.  Fowler Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Vassar  College,  New  York  University, 

University  of  Chicago 

Virginia  G.  Gerdes Assistant  Director  of 

Stjident  Activities,  English 
A.B.,  Rosemont  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University;  graduate  study,  Pennsylvania  State 
College 

W.  Frank  Guess English 

A.B.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina 

William  H.  Hartley Director  of  Student  Teaching 

B.S.,  Springfield  College;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Nina  Hughes   English 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Catholic 
University  of  America 

Alice  Imhoff   Art 

B.S.,  Oregon  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 

*Mary  Catherine  Kahl History 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study, 
University  of  Wisconsin 

*On  leave  of  absence,  1948-1949 
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Marius  H.  Livington Geography,  History 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  graduate  study, 
New  York  University 

John  W.  McCleary History 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Hazel  E.  MacDonald Musijc 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Um:yersity 

Margaret  J.  McKibben Science 

B.S.,  Grove  City  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

John  Carter  Matthews History 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Virginia 

Donald  I.  Minnegan Physical  Education 

B.  Phys.  Ed.,  Springfield  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University;  Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University 

Harold  E.  Moser Mathematics,  Psychology 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  New  York 
University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Lois  D.  Odell Science 

A.B.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany; 

M.A.,  Cornell  University;  graduate  study, 

Cornell  University 

Harold  C.  Paul English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  graduate  study,  Fordham  University 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.  in  Library  Science, 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A.  in  Library 

Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Mary  E.  Roach Physical  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Lucy  Scott Director  of  Student  Teaching 

B.A.,  Trinity  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 
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Irene  M.  Steele. Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  University  of  Chicago  and  Columbia 

University 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil Director  of  Admissions,  Registrar 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson Dietitian 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

E.  Curt  "Walther Geography,  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Cincinnati  University;   M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Ernest  O.  von  Schwerdtner Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  St.  John's  College;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

J.  Frederick  "Weaver Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Bucknell  University;  graduate  study,  Duke 
University  and  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Joe  Young  West Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Paul  M.  West English 

B.S.,  Delta  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Emma  E.  Weyforth Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Earl  T.  Willis Social  Science 

A.B.,  Washington  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  Ed.D.,  George  Washington 

University 

Hazel  E.  Woodward Education,  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 
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LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 

1948-1949 
Campus  Laboratory  School 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  University  of  Chicago  and  Columbia 

University 

Mary  A.  Grogan First  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
graduate  study.  Harvard  University 

Agnes  E.  Carlton Second  Grade 

A.B.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

E.  Heighe  Hill Third  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Lenora  C.  Brennan Fourth  Grade 

B.S.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

C.  Gladys  Hughes Fourth  Grade 

A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina; 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  graduate 

study.  New  York  University  and  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty Fifth  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
graduate  study,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  University  of 

Chicago 

Hilda  Kestner Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
graduate  study.  University  of  Maryland 
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STUDENT  TEACHING  CENTERS 
1948-1949 

Baltimore  City — ^Elementary  Schools 

Vivian  I.  Cord First  Grade,  School  No.  5  5 

B.S.  and  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Elsie  M.  Ecker Second  Grade,  School  No.  59 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

B.  Olga  Timmons Third  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

Anne  Williams Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  23  6 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study, 
University  of  Maryland 

Josephine  Toro Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  5  5 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

Sophia  A.  Leutner Sixth  Grade,  School  No.   59 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Baltimore  City — Junior  High  Schools 

Margaret  Russell History,  School  No.  90 

A.B.,  Goucher  College 

Marie  Constance  Vinci History,  School  No.  41 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  Cornell 

University,  University  of  Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Tillie  Snyder Science,  School  No.  90 

A.B.,  Goucher  College 

Dora  Andrews Science,  School  No.  91 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Adele  D.  Pritchett Science,  School  No.  49 

A.B.,  Goucher  College 
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Harry  Chayt Geography,  School  No.  45 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Baltimore  County — Elementary  Schools 

John  M.  Chilcoat Lutherville  Elementary  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Irene  Scally Towson  Elementary  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Elizabeth  M.  Yoder Loch  Raven  School 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study,  University 

of  Maryland 

Ruby  Anne  Dahlgren Loch  Raven  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Baltimore  County — Junior  High  Schools 

Stella  Hutchison Core  Program,  Catonsville 

High  School 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Theodore  George Core  Program,  Kenwood 

High  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Louella  H.  Woodward Core  Program,  Sparrows 

Point  High  School 
B.A.,  and  B.S.,  Radford  College 

Helen  E.  Hale Mathematics-Science,  Towson 

High  School 
A.B.,  Goucher  College 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

Dorothy  "W.  Reeder Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.  in  Library  Science, 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A.  in  Library 

Science,  University  of  Michigan 
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Bernice  B.  Weitzel Cataloger 

A.B.  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan;  B.S., 
Brigham  Young    University 

Merle  Yoder    Circulation 

Diploma  in  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity; B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Marjorie  M.  Mohlhenrich Faculty  Reserves  and 

Circulation 
B.A.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Gallaudet  College 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Adda  L.  Gilbert Secretary  to  President 

Lela  B.  Magness Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Virginia  L.  Cade Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Margaret  G.  Barall Principal  Account  Clerk 

Frances  Gill Stenographer,  Accotmting 

Jane  E.  Williams Senior  Account  Clerk 

A.  Louise  Burkins Clerk 

Agnes  T.  Debaugh Assistant  Registrar 

Emily  A.  Payne,  A.B Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Marion  C.  Krider,  B.S Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Winifred  N.  Baker Stenographer,  Lida  Lee  Tall 

School  Office 

M.  Kathleen  Smith Typist,  Dormitory  Office 

Lisle  H.  Fergusson,  R.N Resident  Nurse 

Alice  Holzhauer,  B.S Assistant  Dietitian 

Sue  W.  Richardson Book  Shop  Manager 

Rose  Lee  Gilbert Assistant  in  Book  Shop 
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THE  COLLEGE 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  a  four-year  col- 
lege, accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  and  the  Maryland  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. The  colleges  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  governed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  legis- 
lative appropriations.  No  tuition  is  charged  for  the  teacher- 
education  program  and  students  pay  only  such  fees  as  are 
used  in  their  own  activities. 

FOUNDING  AND  EARLY  HISTORY 
The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1865  passed  a  law  establish- 
ing the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  which  was  opened  on 
January  15,  IS 66.  For  many  years  it  was  the  only  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 

The  school  had  three  different  locations  in  Baltimore  be- 
fore its  removal  to  Towson.  The  site  best  remembered  is 
at  Lafayette  Square  where  the  institution  was  housed  from 
1876  to  1915.  This  building  still  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  landmarks  in  the  history  of  public  education  in 
Maryland. 

PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  college  believes  firmly  in  the  value  of  a  general  or 
liberal  education.  It  provides,  therefore,  offerings  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  It  holds, 
furthermore,  that  all  of  the  elements  of  the  institution — the 
curriculum,  the  student  activities,  the  dormitory  and  social 
life,  the  athletic  program — should  be  organized  and  evaluated 
in  terms  of  their  contribution  toward  the  development  of 
alert,  informed,  mature,  and  socially  conscious  individuals. 

The  college  is  convinced  that  the  really  educated  person 
will  demonstrate  his  competency  as  an  individual,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  democratic  society,  and  as  a  successful  member  of  his 
trade  or  profession. 

The  majority  of  the  students  at  Towson  are  enrolled  in 
the  four-year  teachers  college  curriculum.     A  smaller  group 
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are  students  in  the  junior  college  program.     For  both  groups 
the  college  aims  to  develop: 

Familiarity  with  and  appreciation  of  our  cultural 
heritage. 

Increasing  facility  in  independent  thinking. 

Sound  personal  philosophy  and  wholesome  ideals. 

Appreciation  of  democratic  values  and  competency 
in  democratic  living. 

Sound  physical  and  mental  health. 

Wholesome  recreational  and  leisure  time  interests. 
In  harmony  with  these  objectives  the  college  provides: 

Challenging  functional  courses  in  general  education. 

Opportunity  for  electives  in  line  with  individual  in- 
terests and  abilities. 

Individual  and  group  counseling  service. 

Health  services  and  counseling. 
^    A  varied  program  of  student  activities. 

Student  participation  in  and  responsibility  for  many 
phases  of  the  college  program. 

The  Teachers  College 

The  teachers  college  program  admits  promising  and 
qualified  high  school  graduates.  Through  a  four-year  col- 
lege program  it  gives  these  students  the  education,  training, 
and  professional  outlook  which  will  enable  them  not  only  to 
perform  successfully  the  function  of  a  teacher  in  the  ele- 
mentary or  junior  high  schools  of  the  State,  but  also  to  partic- 
ipate in  and  contribute  to  the  economic,  civic,  and  social 
group-life  of  America  today. 

The  college  seeks  to  do  this  through  an  integrated  pro- 
gram of  general  and  professional  education  designed  to  de- 
velop the  teacher  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the 
teaching  profession.  In  addition  to  the  items  mentioned  un- 
der "Purposes  and  Objectives"  the  program  offers: 

A  freshman  orientation  course  to  give  the  new  student 
an  over-all  view  of  public  education  today  and  to  assist  him 
in  selecting  his  field  of  major  interest —  kindergarten,  ele- 
mentary, or  junior  high  school  teaching. 
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Psychology  and  child-study  courses  to  assist  the  student 
in  understanding  and  working  with  children. 

Functional  professional  courses  in  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching,  including  observation  of  typical  school  procedures. 

A  semester  of  student  teaching-work  in  an  elementary 
or  junior  high  school  classroom  under  the  guidance  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  competent  teacher. 

The  Junior  College 

The  junior  college,  established  in  1946,  has  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose: 

First,  to  offer  a  well-rounded  two-year  program  of  liber- 
al arts  education. 

Second,  to  equip  the  student  to  pursue  successfully  his 
third  and  fourth  college  years  in  the  institution  to  which  he 
may  later  transfer. 

The  program  is  planned  to  enable  the  student  to  com- 
plete prerequisites  for  professional  courses  in  senior  colleges 
and  includes  pre-law,  pre-nursing,  journalism,  and  other  non- 
technical courses.  Since  the  teachers  college  program  at  Tow- 
son  prepares  only  for  elementary  or  junior  high  school  teach- 
ing, the  prospective  teacher  who  wishes  to  teach  in  senior 
high  school  may  take  the  junior  college  program  at  Towson 
and  complete  preparation  for  senior  high  school  teaching  in 
a  university  or  liberal  arts  college  which  prepares  for  such 
teaching. 

The  program  is  not  designed  for  engineering  students 
or  for  students  who  wish  to  take  only  two  years  of  college. 
In  other  words,  the  junior  college  at  Towson  does  not  offer 
what  are  commonly  called  "terminal  courses."  Its  entire 
emphasis  is  on  providing  the  first  two  years  of  college  for 
students  who  expect  to  continue  their  education  in  another 
institution.  The  junior  college  student  receives  careful 
counseling  in  his  selection  of  courses  so  that  his  transfer  at 
the  end  of  two  years  may  be  effected  without  difficulty. 

The  student  in  the  junior  college  shares  equally  with  the 
teachers  colleges  student  in  the  over-all  student  life  of  the 
college. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRICULA 

From  its  founding  in  1866  until  1931  the  school  offered 
a  two-year  course  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  school 
teachers.  In  1924  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Balti- 
more City  was  closed  and  the  education  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  Baltimore  City,  as  well  as  for  the 
counties,  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School. 

In  1931  the  course  of  study  was  increased  to  three  years 
and  in  1934  to  four  years.  The  legislature  of  1935  authorized 
the  college  to  grant  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  the 
name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Towson. 

Until  1946  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  adhered 
to  the  single  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded — that  of  edu- 
cating teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  Since  that  time, 
two  types  of  education  have  been  added.  A  junior  college 
division  was  established  in  1946  to  offer  two  years  of  college 
work  on  a  transfer  basis.  In  1947  the  college  increased  its 
offerings  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram of  the  state. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  session  of  1949-50,  a  program  will 
also  be  available  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  pre-school 
children. 

STATUS  OF  TEACHING  IN  MARYLAND 
Laws  passed  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  in  1947  im- 
proved both  the  financial  and  the  working  conditions  of 
teachers.  The  new  salary  scale  places  the  minimum  salary 
at  $2200  with  the  maximum  at  $3800.  Many  counties  and 
Baltimore  City  pay  from  $100  to  $400  more  than  the  State 
minimum  as  a  beginning  salary  and  the  maxima  are  from 
$100  to  $1200  more  than  the  state  scale.  Vacancies  in  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  are  filled  by  promoting  ex- 
perienced and  able  teachers  who  have  the  necessary  qualities 
of  leadership  and  personality,  and  have  prepared  themselves 
through  further  study. 

There  is  at  present  a  grave  shortage  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  Maryland.  This  shortage  will  become 
even  greater  due  to  the  reduction  of  class  size  which  will  im- 
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prove  teaching  conditions,  but  will  call  for  more  teachers. 
The  increased  birth  rate  means  that  more  children  will  be 
entering  school  for  the  next  several  years.  For  these  reasons 
this  is  an  opportune  time  for  high  school  graduates  who  have 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  prepare  for  teaching. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

In  1915  the  school  moved  to  its  present  site  in  the  southern 
part  of  Towson,  on  the  York  Road,  one  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfares connecting  Baltimore  with  nothern  communities. 
The  eighty-eight  acre  campus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  includes  lawns,  athletic  fields,  a 
wooded  area  and  the  college  farm.  The  campus  offers  health- 
ful outdoor  recreation  and  opportunity  for  coordinating 
classroom  instruction  with  field  study. 

Though  removed  from  the  congestion  of  a  large  city,  the 
college  is  near  enough  to  Baltimore  for  the  students  to  share 
in  the  cultural  advantages  that  a  city  of  its  size  offers.  Var- 
ious institution  such  as  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  museums  and  libraries  con- 
tribute to  the  intellectual  and  social  interests  of  the  area. 
The  city  affords  unusual  offerings  in  opera,  concerts,  sym- 
phonies and  stage  productions. 

The  Administration  Building  contains  administrative 
ofl&ces,  auditorium,  classrooms,  laboratories,  reception  rooms, 
and  the  library. 

The  library  is  located  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building,  on  the  second  floor,  and  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  approximately  33,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  peri- 
odicals. The  books  are  arranged  on  open  shelves,  and  are 
classified  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  system.  The 
reference  collection,  consisting  of  standard  dictionaries  and 
encyclopedias,  atlases,  and  indexes,  is  in  the  reading  room  on 
the  ground  floor.  Here,  also,  are  the  current  and  back  cop- 
ies of  the  periodicals  and  their  indexes,  and  the  pamphlet  and 
picture  files.  A  special  collection  of  juvenile  literature,  for 
the  use  of  students  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession,  is 
a  part  of  the  college  holdings.  In  addition,  college  students 
are  granted  the  privilege  of  using  the  well  equipped  library 
for  children  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School. 
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The  State  Department  of  Education  maintains  a  Curric- 
ulum Laboratory  in  the  Administration  Building,  where 
teachers  and  students  may  become  familiar  with  the  ma- 
terials of  instruction  and  curriculum  planning. 

In  this  building  the  college  operates  a  book  shop  where 
students  may  secure  textbooks  and  supplies. 

The  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  is  the  laboratory  school  used 
for  observation,  demonstration,  and  the  practice  of  teaching. 
The  school  was  named  for  Lida  Lee  Tall,  president  of  the 
college  from  1920  to  1938,  under  whose  administration  the 
present  building  was  erected.  Early  in  its  history  it  was 
called  the  Model  School  and  later  the  Campus  Elementary 
School.  In  addition  to  classrooms,  the  building  contains 
offices,  a  cafeteria  and  an  auditorium.  It  is  a  six  grade  ele- 
mentary school  attended  by  children  of  the  nearby  com- 
munities, and  it  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  program 
for  teacher  education  since  the  year  of  1866. 

The  Gymnasium  includes  a  large  playing  floor,  spectators' 
balcony,  offices,  special  rooms  for  individual  physical  edu- 
cation work,  and  shower,  locker  and  dressing  room  facilities. 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  McFadden  Alexander  Newell, 
the  founder  and  first  principal  of  the  institution,  is  one  of 
the  two  residence  halls  for  women.  In  this  hall  there  are 
the  offices  of  the  social  director,  the  dietitian,  and  the  phys- 
cian,  the  dining  room  and  the  infirmary.  The  dining  room 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  500.  It  is  open  to  day  students  and 
faculty  at  lunch  time.  The  infirmary  occupies  the  south 
wing  of  the  first  floor.  Students'  rooms  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  are  arranged  in  suites  of  two  rooms  with  bath. 
Each  room  accommodates  two  or  three  students.  The  third 
floor  has  the  usual  dormitory  arrangement  of  rooms  and 
group  baths. 

Richmond  Hall,  named  for  a  former  principal  of  the 
school,  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  This 
dormitory  is  occupied  by  freshmen  and  some  members  of  the 
Freshman  Advisory  Council.  Most  of  the  rooms  accommo- 
date two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms  and  a  sleep- 
ing porch  with  adjoining  dressing  and  study  rooms.     The 
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large  and  attractive  parlor  on  the  first  floor  of  this  building 
is  a  center  for  social  life  on  the  campus. 

Glen  Esk,  the  President's  home,  is  located  on  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  campus.  The  large  house  is  surrounded  by 
some  rare  trees  planted  years  before  the  college  acquired 
the  Towson  site. 

Other  Residences  on  the  campus  are  occupied  by  the 
superintendent  of  buildings,  the  superintendent  of  grounds, 
and  the  gardener. 

The  Service  Building  includes  the  heating  plant,  engi- 
neers' offices,  and  the  laundry.  The  top  floor  of  this  build- 
ing, formerly  used  as  a  gymnasium,  now  serves  as  a  men's 
dormitory. 

The  Glen,  a  recreation  and  conservation  area,  contains 
ten  acres,  part  woodland,  in  a  continual  state  of  development. 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

Increase  in  enrollment  at  the  college  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  institution  to  look  forward  to  expansion  and  growth. 

On  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  spring  of  1948  to  survey 
the  facilities  at  the  college,  plans  were  presented  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  ultimately  doubling  the  present  capacity  of 
the  institution. 

Anticipated  building  needs  include  a  library  building  to 
house  100,000  volumes,  dormitory  facilities  for  men,  further 
dormitory  facilities  for  women,  additional  classroom  space, 
enlarged  and  increased  physical  education  facilities,  a  new 
and  larger  campus  elementary  school  building,  a  student 
union,  faculty  and  staff  housing,  and  expanded  dining  room 
facilities. 

The  Legislature  of  1949  has  appropriated  funds  for  the 
first  units  of  the  building  program,  including  two  new 
dormitories,  and  additions  to  the  dining  hall  and  power  plant. 
These  buildings  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  plans  can  be  ap- 
proved and  contracts  obtained. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 
ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  seek  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  should 
possess  the  necessary  physical,  mental  and  social  characteris- 
tics. In  addition  to  the  transcript  of  high  school  credits  and 
grades,  a  confidential  report  concerning  the  student's  qualifi- 
cations is  received  from  each  high  school.  Application  for 
admission  should  be  filed  by  May  1 5  prior  to  the  September 
when  admission  is  desired.  Provisional  admission  can  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  records  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
senior  year  in  high  school.  Applicants  are  notified  of  final 
acceptance  only  after  graduation  records  are  on  file  in  the 
college  Admissions  Office.  The  admissions  requirements  are: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school.* 

An  approved  high  school  is  a  standard  public  high 
school  or  an  accredited  non-public  secondary  school. 

2.  Recommendation  from  local  school  officials. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  from  a  Maryland  pub- 
lic high  school  must  be  recommended  by  both  the  high  school 
principal  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  whose  area 
the  high  school  is  located.  A  graduate  of  a  non-public  Mary- 
land school  or  an  out-of-state  school  must  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  high  school  principal. 

3.  Specific  subject  matter  units. 

All  applicants  must  have  completed  a  well-organized 
curriculum  totaling  16  units,  including  the  following  sub- 
jects required  for  graduation  from  any  Maryland  public 
high  school: 

English   4  units 

Mathematics     1  unit 

Social  Sciences,  of  which  1  unit  must  be 

in  United  States  History 2  units 

Science 1  unit 

Electives 8  units 

Total    16  units 

""Applicants  over  19  years  of  age  who  are  not  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  and  veterans  whose  high  school  records  are  not  sufficiently  high 
may  qualify  for  admission  by  making  satisfactory  grades  in  the  Equiva- 
lence Examinations  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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4.  Achievement  in  Scholarship 

A.  The  scholarship  standards  for  students  entering 
from  Baltimore  City  and  from  the  counties,  though  based 
on  different  marking  systems,  are  approximately  the  same. 
They  are  as  follows: 

County  Students 
The  scholarship  standard  set  up  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  the  basis  for  certification  by  the  high  school 
principal  for  college  entrance  requires  that  the  applicant 
shall  have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  college  entrance  courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all 
other  college  entrance  courses  taken  during  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school.  Students  who  do  not  meet  this  stand- 
ard may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  high  school  principal  and  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Baltimore  City  Students 
The  basis  of  certification  for  admission  to  the  teachers 
college  is  that  the  applicant  must  have  made  an  average  of 
eighty  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  work. 
Students  not  meeting  this  average  may  be  considered  for  ad- 
mission on  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

B.  The  testing  programs  now  operating  in  the  high 
schools  and  the  freshman  testing  program  of  the  collie  are 
regarded  as  sources  of  important  supplementary  data.  Re- 
sults of  these  tests  are  utilized  in  analyzing  a  student's  poten- 
tialities and  may  serve  as  an  additional  basis  for  determining  a 
student's  readiness  for  college. 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician. 
Applicants  must  meet  acceptable  standards  of  health 

and  physical  fitness;  therefore  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion by  the  college  physician  is  required  of  all  students. 

6.  Citizenship  in  the  United  States 

According  to  a  by-law  passed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  the  State  public  school  system  or  admitted  to  the 
state  teachers  colleges. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  regulations  under  Admission 
Requirements  immediately  preceding,  an  applicant  for  ad- 
vanced standing  must  present  an  acceptable  academic  record 
from  the  college  that  he  last  attended. 

Credit  is  given  only  for  the  completion  of  college  courses 
that  approximate  those  offered  in  the  teachers  college.  No 
transfer  credit  is  allowed  for  courses  in  which  the  applicant 
has  made  D  grades. 

A  satisfactory  record  in  the  college  is  necessary  to  establish 
advanced  standing.  Advanced  standing  is  thus  provisional 
until  the  student  shows  that  he  can  carry  the  college  work 
successfully. 

A  student  may  not  transfer  from  one  of  the  state  teachers 
colleges  to  another  except  by  written  permission  from  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools  after  the  request  has  been 
acted  upon  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  student 
with  failures  will  not  be  considered  for  transfer. 

THE  PLEDGE  TO  TEACH  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Every  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  teacher-edu- 
cation program  is  required  to  sign  the  pledge  to  teach  ttvo 
years  in  Maryland  im-mediately  following  graduation. 

VETERAN  STUDENTS 

Under  Public  Law  346  or  Public  Law  16,  veterans  may 
study  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  in  either  the 
teacher  education  or  junior  college  division.  Close  contact 
is  maintained  between  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
college  through  the  registrar's  office,  and  veterans  are  assisted 
in  the  com.pletion  of  papers  necessary  to  insure  registration 
and  prompt  subsistence  payments. 

Veterans  are  routed  to  the  college  through  various  guid- 
ance centers  and  the  college  may  refer  student  veterans  to 
various  Veterans  Administration  offices  for  special  testing  or 
counseling. 
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REGISTRATION 

Registration  dates  are  shown  on  the  college  calendar 
(page  4) .  Students  are  responsible  for  their  registration  and 
are  not  permitted  to  attend  classes  without  having  properly 
registered. 

A  veteran,  to  be  registered  as  a  veteran,  must  present  his 
Certificate  of  Eligibility  to  the  registrar's  office. 

STUDENT  LOAD 

The  normal  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  of 
credit  per  semester.  Freshman  and  sophomore  students  in 
the  teacher-education  program  will  register  for  sixteen  hours 
each  semester.  Junior  and  senior  students  may  register  for 
seventeen  credit  hours  but  no  student  may  carry  a  program 
in  excess  of  seventeen  hours  without  special  permission  from 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing. 

CHANGE  OF  COURSE  OR  SCHEDULE 

Courses  changed  after  registration  must  be  approved  by 
the  instructor  or  instructors  of  the  courses  involved  and  the 
registrar.  No  change  may  be  made  after  the  first  week  of 
classes  unless  for  reasons  outside  of  the  student's  control. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Class  rank  is  based  upon  the  number  of  semester  hours 
completed  by  a  student  as  follows:  freshmen,  0-30  semester 
hours;  sophomores,  30-60  semester  hours;  juniors,  60-90 
semester  hours;  seniors,  above  90  semester  hours. 

MARKING  AND  POINT  SYSTEM 

A  seven-point  grading  stystem  is  used  and  the  following 
grades  indicate  the  quality  of  work.  A,  B,  C  +,  C,  C-,  D, 
F,  Inc.  "D"  is  passing  but  represents  work  of  poor  quality 
and  "D"  grades  are  not  transferrable.  "F"  means  a  failure 
and  carries  no  credit.  "Inc.,"  or  Incomplete,  given  at  the 
end  of  any  semester,  becomes  a  failure  unless  removed  within 
three  weeks. 
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The  academic  average  of  a  student  is  determined  by 
weighting  the  grades  received  in  individual  courses  and  divid- 
ing by  the  total  credit  load.  The  following  numerical  values 
are  attached  to  the  grades: 


A-7 

C  minus  -  3 

B-6 

D-2 

C  plus  - 

■  5 

F-  1 

C-4 

Inc.  -  0  -  until  removed 

Every  student  receives  a  semester  and  a  cumulative  aver- 
age at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

STANDARDS  OF  WORK  REQUIRED 

1.  A  student  must  maintain  an  academic  average  of  3.5  or 
above  to  be  in  good  standing  in  the  college. 

2.  Failure  in  a  subject  delays  graduation  unless  the  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Standing  grants  permission  to  attend 
a  summer  session  and  transfer  this  credit  to  the  college. 

3.  The  complete  records  of  students  are  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  Academic  Standing  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  and  both  academic  and  personality  development 
are  considered  in  this  action.  A  student  failing  to  make 
an  average  of  "C"  in  any  semester  is  placed  on  probation 
and  must  make  an  average  of  at  least  3.5  by  the  close  of 
the  following  semester  or  withdraw  from  the  college.  If 
at  any  time  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing  feels 
a  student  does  not  demonstrate  the  personal  qualifications 
necessary  for  teaching,  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw. 

4.  To  be  eligible  to  hold  a  major  office  in  any  student  organi- 
zation or  to  represent  the  college  as  an  official  delegate  a 
student  must  have  a  cumulative  average  of  4.0  or  above. 

5.  A  student  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  professional 
courses  of  the  junior  year  if  he  has  failures  in  required 
academic  courses,  less  than  a  3.5  average,  or  an  excess  of 
twenty  per  cent  of  "D"  grades.  A  delay  in  entering  the 
professional  courses  usually  delays  graduation. 

A  student  who  makes  more  than  one  "D"  grade  in  any 
one  semester  of  the  professional  courses  preceding  student 
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teaching  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  student  teaching  and 
is  usually  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  college.  If  per- 
mitted to  remain  he  must  take  an  additional  semester  of 
work  before  entering  student  teaching. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  PUNCTUALITY 

Regular  attendance  in  classes  is  essential  to  good  work, 
and  a  careful  record  is  kept  of  all  class  absences  and  tardi- 
nesses. Three  tardinesses  are  considered  equivalent  to  one 
absence,  and  each  absence  before  or  after  a  holiday  is  counted 
as  two  absences.  Unexcused  absences  will  lower  the  grade 
in  a  course.  Attendance  records  are  carefully  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing  and  a  poor  attendance 
record  is  considered  in  the  elimination  of  a  student. 

No  student  may  be  excused  from  taking  the  semester  ex- 
aminations at  the  time  scheduled  except  for  illness  or  other 
approved  reasons.  In  case  of  illness,  a  doctor's  certificate 
must  be  presented.  Students  who  are  so  excused  will  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  examination  at  the  time  arranged  by  the 
college  authorities.  Failure  to  take  a  final  examination  con- 
stitutes a  failure  in  the  examination. 

WITHDRAWALS 

No  withdrawal  is  official  unless  the  student  completes 
the  official  withdrawal  card  and  files  it  with  the  registrar's 
office. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 
To  be  eligible  for  graduation  a  student  must  have — 

1.  earned  a  total  of  128  semester  hours  of  credit 

2.  satisfied  the  course  requirements  of  the  curriculum 
he  has  elected  to  follow 

3.  maintained  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  3.5 

4.  secured  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  student  teaching 

5.  been  in  residence  for  at  least  one  year  and  earned  at 
least  thirty  hours  in  this  institution 

6.  satisfied  the  speech  requirement 
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CERTIFICATES 

Each  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers  College  is  eligible  to 
receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Elementary  or 
Junior  High  School  Education  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  the 
counties  of  the  state  for  three  years  and  is  renewable  upon 
evidence  of  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City  must  take 
the  professional  examinations,  the  successful  completion  of 
which  places  them  on  the  eligible  list  to  teach  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  and  junior  high  school  of  the  Baltimore  City 
system.  This  civil  service  plan,  dating  from  1898,  is  part 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Charter. 
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EXPENSES,  LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

TUITION 

For  Maryland  residents  who  register  for  the  teachers 
college  program  no  tuition  is  charged.  Those  who  enroll  in 
the  junior  college  pay  $100  for  tuition. 

For  out-of-state  students  the  tuition  is  $200  per  year 
for  enrollment  in  either  the  teachers  college  or  the  junior  col- 
lege. 

OTHER  FEES 

An  activities  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to 
the  Student  Government  Association  fund  for  class  dues, 
student  publications,  athletics,  dramatics,  assembly  programs, 
and  other  authorized  projects. 

An  athletic  fee  of  ten  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the 
athletic  association  and  used  for  the  athletic  program. 

A  breakage  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  collected  from  each 
student  upon  entrance.  This  is  not  an  annual  fee.  It  is 
refundable  in  whole  or  in  part  when  the  student  graduates 
or  withdraws,  depending  upon  the  charges  against  his  record. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  to  any 
student  who  registers  after  the  date  of  registration  named  in 
the  calendar. 

RESIDENCE  COSTS 

Resident  students  who  live  on  the  campus  pay  $216  for 
room  and  board  for  the  academic  year.  Students  who  live 
ojf  the  campus  and  take  their  meals  in  the  college  dining  hall 
pay  $180  for  the  academic  year.  All  expenses  are  payable 
in  two  equal  installments  on  the  registration  day  of  each 
semester. 

ROOM  RESERVATION  DEPOSITS 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of  all  applicants  who 
desire  to  board  at  the  college.  This  deposit  should  be  sent 
with  the  application  for  admission  and  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  due  upon  entrance. 
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OTHER  EXPENSES 

A  student  is  expected  to  buy  the  textbooks  required  by 
his  courses.  These  may  be  purchased  in  the  college  bookshop. 
Students  are  required  to  buy  gymnasium  suits  for  the  courses 
in  physical  education. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 
Maryland  Residents 

Teachers  College  Students 

Semester  Semester        Total 
I  II  Year 

Activities  Fee $    15.00  $    15.00 

Athletic  Fee   10.00  10.00 

Breakage    fee,    refundable — all    fresh- 
men or  new  students 5.00  5.00 

*Board  and  Room 108.00*  $108.00  216.00 

Junior  College  Students 

Tuition  charge  in   addition   to  above 

fees 50.00  50.00  100.00 

Out  of  State  Students 

Semester  Semester  Total 

I  II  Year 
Surcharge  in  addition  to  above  fees 

Teachers  College    $100.00  $100.00  $200.00 

Junior  College    50.00  50.00            100.00 

*Ten  dollars  is  deducted  from  amount  due  on  registration  day  if  a  room 
reservation  fee  was  paid. 

REFUNDS  OR  WITHDRAWAL 

A  student  withdrawing  from  the  college  must  complete 
an  official  withdrawal  card  and  file  it  in  the  registrar's  office 
before  he  is  entitled  to  any  refund.  Refunds  are  made  on 
the  following  bases; 

Day  Students 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  within  two  weeks  after 
his  initial  registration  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees,  and  if  he 
has  paid  tuition,  shall  have  refunded  the  tuition  charged  for 
that  semester  less  $10.00.  After  the  two  weeks'  period  no 
fees  are  refunded  and  tuition  is  refunded  only  on  a  half- 
semester  basis. 
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Boarding  Students 

A  boarding  shident  who  withdraws  from  the  college  re- 
ceives refunds  for  fees  and  tuition  in  accordance  with  the 
above  regulations  for  day  students.  The  amount  paid  for 
room  and  meals  is  subject  to  the  following  regulations  con- 
cerning refund: 

(1)  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory 
within  two  weeks  after  the  initial  registration  will 
be  charged  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his  residence 
in  the  college. 

(2)  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  at 
the  request  of  the  college  after  the  first  two  weeks 
of  any  semester  shall  be  charged  for  ojie  week  in 
excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

(3)  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  on 
his  own  or  his  guardian's  initiative,  after  the  two 
weeks  following  registration  and  before  mid-se- 
mester shall  receive  no  refund  of  board  for  the 
first  half  of  the  semester.  If  the  withdrawal  oc- 
curs after  the  mid-semester,  there  will  be  no  re- 
fund of  board  paid  for  the  entire  semester. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

One  transcript  of  a  student's  record  will  be  issued  free  of 
charge.  A  charge  of  one  dollar  is  made  for  each  subsequent 
transcript. 

ROOM  FURNISHINGS  FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Each  student  will  need  at  least  four  single  sheets,  one  pair 
of  blankets,  pillow  cases,  spread,  quilted  pad  for  bed,  towels, 
and  two  laundry  bags.  Pads  72  by  30  inches  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  college  book  shop.  Bed  linen  and  towels 
must  have  markers  attached  giving  the  student's  full  name. 

REQUIRED  ATHLETIC  UNIFORMS 
Women  Students 

Women  students  must  have  two  complete  gymnasium 
uniforms  for  participation  in  all  athletics.     The  uniform  in- 
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eludes  suit,  low  white  sneakers,  and  socks.  Each  freshman 
student  is  given  full  information  about  the  purchase  of  suits 
when  her  application  for  admission  has  been  approved. 

Men  Students 

Men  students  must  secure  regulation  uniforms  consisting 
of  shorts,  sleeveless  jersey,  sweat  shirt  and  pants,  socks,  and 
sweater  to  wear  for  indoor  and  outdoor  activities.  All  ath- 
letic uniforms  must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the 
owner. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ATHLETIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  student  is  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued 
to  him.  Loss  of  equipment  will  be  charged  against  the  break- 
age fee  of  individuals  or  group  charges  may  be  made. 

LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  college  does  not  support  an  elaborate  system  of  schol- 
arships. With  no  tution  charge  in  the  teachers  college  for 
students  who  are  residents  of  Maryland,  most  of  the  college 
students  hold  what  may  be  called  state  scholarships.  Stu- 
dents, however,  who  live  in  the  dormitories  must  meet  their 
living  expenses,  and  there  are  for  all  students  other  costs 
incident  upon  attending  college.  There  are  a  few  scholar- 
ships and  considerable  money  invested  in  loan  funds  to  assist 
students. 

Students  whose  records  are  satisfactory  may  make  re- 
quests for  loans  by  applying  to  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Student  Loan  Fund  at  the  college,  unless  otherwise 
stated.  Letters  of  recommendation  must  be  filed  with  the 
application.  Loans  are  made  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  can 
be  renewed  until  after  the  student  has  received  a  teaching 
position. 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 

For  freshmen  there  are  ten  scholarships  of  $100  each  pro- 
vided annually  by  the  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarship 
Fund.  This  fund  was  established  by  the  will  of  Helen  Aletta 
Linthicum,  widow  of  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  the  latter  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  class  of  1886.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the 
trustees  of  Mrs.  Linthicum's  estate  and  the  college  committee 
on  scholarships  and  loans. 

Freshman  students  are  also  eligible  for  a  fifty  dollar  schol- 
arship awarded  each  year  by  the  Maryland  organization  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

For  upperclass  students  there  are  ten  or  more  scholar- 
ships provided  by  the  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarship 
Fund.  The  number  of  scholarships  varies  slightly  according 
to  the  income  from  the  fund. 

Upperclass  students  also  may  receive  the  Minnie  V.  Med- 
wedeff  Endowment  Scholarship.  This  award  is  made  anually 
to  an  outstanding  student  selected  by  the  trustees  of  the 
fund.  The  scholarship  was  established  in  memory  of  Minnie 
V.  Medwedeff  by  her  father.  Miss  Medwedeff  was  an  in- 
struction in  the  college  from  1924  until  her  death  in  1935. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

Four  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  college  students, 
the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  Freshmen,  the  Sarah 
E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund,  the  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan 
Fund  and  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Certain  Maryland  organ- 
izations have  added  to  the  opportunities  for  students  to  se- 
cure financial  aid  by  offering  loans  annually. 

Ffeshman  students  are  eligible  for  the  Albert  S.  Cook 
Scholarship  Loan.  The  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for 
Freshmen  was  established  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers 
Association  as  a  tribute  to  Albert  S.  Cook  who  retired  from 
active  service  as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  February 
1,  1942.  This  scholarship  loan  is  granted  to  a  freshman 
student  who  meets  the  requirements  for  eligibility  passed  by 
the  faculty  committee  making  the  award.  Students  should 
apply  to  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  Committee, 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association,  1101  N.  Calvert  St., 
Baltimore  2,  Maryland. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by 
Sarah  E.  Richmond,  who  was  connected  with  the  college 
as  student,  teacher,  principal  and  dean  of  women  for  fifty- 
five  years.     This  fund  has  been  increased  by  gifts  from  the 
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alumni  association.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  administered  by  a  special  alumni 
committee  consisting  of:  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  Mrs  Grace 
Carroll,  and  Mrs.  George  Schluderburg.  Requests  for  loans 
from  this  fund  may  be  made  directly  to  Miss  Carrie  Richard- 
son, 5002  York  Road,  Baltimore  12,  Maryland,  or  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  committee  from  the  college. 

Mrs.  Grace  Boryer  Downin,  former  supervisor  of  schools 
in  Washington  County,  made  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars 
to  the  college  in  1942  which  is  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  stu- 
dents needing  financial  help.  This  fund  is  known  as  the 
Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund. 

The  Student  Loan  Fund  includes  contributions  from  a 
number  of  different  individuals  and  organizations,  as  follows: 

The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the  Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship 
were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class  of 
192  5  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from  the  class  of  that  year. 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian  Jackson 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship were  established  by  students  of  the  college  in  memory  of  classmates 
who  died. 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  preferably  for  men,  was 
established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of  "Wellsville,  New  York,  in  honor 
of  her  husband  who  was  interested  in  teacher  education. 

The  graduating  classes  of  1931,  1934  and  1940  made  gifts  to  the 
Student  Loan  Fund  in  honor  of  their  class  advisers.  These  funds  are 
called  the  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund,  the  Pauline  Rutledge  Fund, 
and  the  Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund  in  honor  of  their  class  advisers. 

In  1933  the  Student  Loan  Fund  suffered  losses  in  the  bank  failures 
and  faculty  and  students  made  contributions  to  supplement  the  fund. 
These  contributions  became  the  1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and 
Students. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carley  was  Registrar  at  the  college  from  1923  to  1931. 
Her  family  and  friends  presented  a  loan  fund  in  her  name  to  help  worthy 
students.     It  is  known  as  the  Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  $100 
to  the  loan  fund  in  1929  and  in  193  5  added  another  $100  to  this  amount. 
A  student  from  Washington  County  is  given  preference  when  a  loan  from 
this  fund  is  granted. 

Maryland  organizations  granting  loans  are  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Business  and  Professional  Women  of  Baltimore 
and  the  Roland  Park  Women's  Club.  They  have  been  liberal  in  making 
loans  on  nominal  terms. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Scholarship  $   50.00 

(Awarded  annually) 

Minnie  W.  Medwedeff  Scholarship  100.00  to  200.00 

(Awarded  annually) 

The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships, 

to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 

trustees  of  the  fund  (For  1948-49)  2,000.00 


LOANS  FUNDS 

Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  (For  Freshmen  only)  $     100.00 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  8,000.00 

Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund  90.00 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund  100.00 

Pestalozzi   Loan   Fund  100.00 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund  100.00 

The  LilUan  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund  50.00 

Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund   (Class  of  1927)  500.00 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund   (For  men  only)  402.00 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1931)  200.00 

Pauhne  Rutledge  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1934)  200.00 

Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1940)  100.00 

1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students  700.00 

Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund  450.00 

Washington  County  Alumni  Unit  Loan  Fund  200.00 

The  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund  1,000.00 

Class  of  1914  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  135.00 

The  Martha  Richmond  Loan  Fund  180.00 

General  Scholarship  Fund  175.00 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
PRE-ADMISSION  COUNSELING 

A  close  relationship  exists  between  the  guidance  depart- 
ments of  the  high  schools  and  the  admissions  office  of  the  col- 
lege. Students  may  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  college 
offerings  early  in  their  high  school  course  and  work  towards 
meeting  the  admission  requirements.  Direct  contact  with 
the  college  is  established  during  the  early  part  or  middle  of 
the  senior  year  in  high  school  when  the  initial  application  is 
filed  and  material  released  to  the  applicant.  Interested  jun- 
iors and  seniors  are  invited  to  the  college  campus  for  "High 
School  Visiting  Day."  The  day's  program  is  planned  by  a 
joint  faculty-student  committee  and  enables  the  prospective 
student  to  get  a  preview  of  the  college.  During  the  summer 
each  applicant  reports  to  the  college  for  a  physical  examina- 
tion and  when  possible,  an  interview  is  held  with  the  admis- 
sions officer.  Results  of  standardized  tests  are  considered  at 
this  time  as  well  as  the  complete  high  school  record. 

After  the  application  is  accepted,  the  student  receives 
additional  information  and  is  sent  the  Freshman  Handbook 
which  he  is  asked  to  study  prior  to  registration. 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  FOR  FRESHMEN 

The  first  week  of  the  fall  semester  is  designated  as  Fresh- 
man Week.  During  the  first  three  days  the  freshmen  and 
only  those  upperclassmen  participating  in  the  freshman  pro- 
gram are  present  on  the  campus.  For  the  freshman  students 
a  program  is  planned  to  acquaint  them  with  important  phases 
of  college  life. 

During  this  period  of  orientation  all  new  students,  both 
freshmen  and  transfer  students,  take  a  battery  of  standard- 
ized tests.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  is  to  provide  information 
concerning  the  educational  background  of  entering  students. 
This  information  is  also  used  in  the  guidance  program. 

Students  attend  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  use  of  the 
library,  methods  of  study,  and  daily  time-budgeting.  Assist- 
ing in  the  orientation  program  are  members  of  the  Freshman 
Advisory  Council,  an  organization  of  upperclassmen  selected 
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to  assist  freshmen  during  the  first  semester.  As  part  of  the 
orientation  program  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council  holds 
social  affairs  so  that  the  students  may  become  acquainted 
with  one  another,  the  campus,  and  the  student  organizations. 

THE  ADVISORY  SYSTEM 

Each  student  on  entering  the  college  is  assigned  a  faculty 
adviser  who  serves  in  that  capacity  for  the  student's  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.  Junior  and  senior  students  choose 
their  advisers  from  among  the  instructors  in  the  area  of  their 
professional  interest.  Every  student  has  the  assurance  that 
a  particular  faculty  member  is  available  to  help  him  with 
problems  that  may  arise.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to 
consult  classroom  instructors,  the  registrar's  office,  and  the 
President  of  the  College  when  advice  from  these  sources 
seems  desirable. 

The  Freshman  Advisory  Council  is  a  student  service 
organization  composed  of  upperclassmen,  each  of  whom  in- 
ducts into  college  life  a  limited  number  of  freshmen  (usually 
eight  or  ten)  assigned  to  him.  The  duty  of  the  Freshman 
Advisory  Council  members  is  to  act  as  student  counsellors 
not  only  during  freshman  orientation,  but  also  throughout 
the  first  semester.  The  council  helps  freshmen  become  ac- 
quainted with  other  students,  budget  time  wisely,  join  clubs 
in  which  the  freshmen  may  be  interested,  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  college  policies  and  regulations.  The  council 
takes  care  of  high  school  seniors  during  visiting  day  for  them 
on  the  campus  and  participates  in  the  program  for  parents 
on  Freshman  Parents'  Visiting  Day. 

The  training  of  members  of  the  Freshman  Advisory 
Council  is  taken  care  of  during  the  second  semester,  February 
to  June,  previous  to  the  registration  of  freshman  students  in 
September.  A  member  of  the  faculty  directs  this  program 
which  gives  a  thorough  background  for  the  responsibilities 
that  these  upperclassmen  must  assume. 

VISITING  DAY  FOR  FRESHMAN  PARENTS 

During  the  fall  semester,  parents  of  all  freshman  students 
are  invited  to  spend  a  day  at  the  college.  This  provides  an 
opportunity  for  parents  to  visit  classes  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  faculty. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Teachers  College  Students 

Since  students  entering  the  teachers  college  have  already 
decided  on  their  profession,  little  time  is  devoted  to  vocation- 
al guidance  for  this  group.  However,  if  a  student  is  ad- 
vised to  discontinue  his  preparation  for  teaching,  he  is  as- 
sisted in  investigating  other  opportunities  through  counsel- 
ing with  advisers  and  the  administration.  When  possible, 
contacts  are  established  with  various  agencies  in  the  local  area 
for  positions  or  for  training  for  other  professions. 

Junior  College  Students 

Prior  to  entrance,  each  junior  college  student  must  state 
his  professional  plan.  With  this  objective  in  mind  and  usually 
after  a  personal  interview  with  the  admission  office,  the  stu- 
dent's program  is  planned.  The  catalogue  of  the  institution 
to  which  he  expects  to  transfer  is  studied  to  determine  the 
prerequisites  that  he  should  complete  in  the  junior  college. 

Through  the  testing  department  of  the  college  or  local 
agencies,  students  may  request  tests  to  determine  aptitude 
and  interest  in  various  professions.  Vocational  guidance  ma- 
terial is  provided  through  the  library  and  the  registrar's  office 
and  catalogues  of  other  institutions  are  available. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  registrar's  office  offers  placement  service  to  graduates 
and  to  students  who  withdraw  before  graduation.  The 
registrar's  office  each  year  forwards  to  superintendents  of 
schools  complete  records  of  graduates  seeking  positions  in 
these  locations.  Th,e  records  include  the  student's  work 
while  in  the  college,  and  a  full  report  on  student  teaching. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

A  physician  and  trained  nurse  are  full-time  members  of 
the  college  staff.  A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the 
college  physician  is  required  of  all  students  at  the  time  of 
admission  and  thereafter  at  least  once  a  year.  Annual  chest 
x-rays  are  compulsory  for  all  students.  A  student  found  to 
have  a  serious  physical  defect  or  chronic  disease  which  pre- 
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vents  him  from  engaging  in  the  required  physical  education 
courses  m-ay  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  teacher  education 
program^.  A  student  is  expected  to  correct  remediable  de- 
fects immediately,  and  failure  to  follow  the  physician's  in- 
structions may  jeopardize  a  student's  status  in  the  college. 
Health  education  and  prevention  of  disease  are  essential  parts 
of  the  health  service. 

Th<:  infirmary  located  in  Newell  Hall  contains  four 
rooms  for  use  of  boarding  students.  In  case  of  contagious 
disease  parents  are  notified  and  are  required  to  remove  the 
student  from  the  college.  Medical  advice  and  oiB&ce  treat- 
ment are  free  to  all  students. 

The  college  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for  illness 
of  sufficient  seriousness  to  require  hospitalization,  x-rays,  or 
special  treatment.  The  college  does  not  assume  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  any  injury  incurred  on  the  athletic  field  or 
in  any  physical  education  class. 

The  children  attending  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  have  the 
advantages  of  the  college  health  service. 

ACCIDENTAL  INJURY  REIMBURSEMENT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  participate, 
the  college  enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  approved  insur- 
ance company  to  cover  the  students  against  any  accidental 
injury  either  at  school  or  at  home  during  the  college  year. 
Participation  in  the  plan  is  voluntary  and  costs  approximate- 
ly $7.50  for  women  and  $10  for  men.  Students  desiring 
this  coverage  will  make  application  at  the  business  office. 

The  Student  Government  Association  allocates  funds,  at 
its  option,  towards  mitigating  expenses  arising  from  injuries 
sustained  in  college  sponsored  athletic  activities.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  fund  is  to  supplement  the  accident  coverage  and 
to  prevent  undue  hardship  on  those  participating  in  college 
athletics.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  college  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  insurance  plan. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  student  employment  in 
the  college  although  a  few  students  are  employed  each  year 
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in  the  library  and  laboratories.  These  opportunities  are  given 
mainly  to  students  other  than  freshmen,  since  it  is  felt  that 
freshmen  should  first  establish  themselves  in  the  college  be- 
fore undertaking  additional  responsibilities.  A  large  num^- 
ber  of  students  have  part-time  jobs  outside  of  the  college,  and 
although  the  college  takes  no  initiative  in  securing  such  posi- 
tions it  is  always  ready  to  make  contacts  for  students  and 
furnish  recommendations. 

HOUSING  AND  BOARDING 

Residence  Accommodations  for  Women 

Women  students  live  in  Newell  and  Richmond  Halls. 
Priority  in  housing  is  given  to  Maryland  students  who  live 
beyond  commuting  distance,  and  only  when  space  is  avail- 
able may  students  within  commuting  distance  or  out-of- 
state  students  be  accommodated.  When  the  dormitories  are 
filled  to  capacity  students  may  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere 
with  the  permission  of  the  college  authorities. 

Residence  Accommodations  for  Men 

Housing  for  men  on  the  campus  is  limited,  consequently 
priority  is  given  to  persons  living  beyond  commuting  dis- 
tance. About  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  temporary  barracks  in  the  service  building  and 
in  the  campus  cottage. 

When  the  campus  facilities  are  filled,  men  students  may 
rent  rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  college  and  take  their 
meals  in  the  college  dining  hall.  A  list  of  available  rooms 
may  be  secured  from  the  dormitory  director.  Students  liv- 
ing off  the  campus  assume  responsibility  for  paying  for  their 
own  rooms.  Board  is  paid  directly  to  the  college  business 
office. 

Dormitory  Policies  for  Entrance  and 
Withdrawal  of  Students 

Students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  entered  the  dor- 
mitory may  not  withdraw  to  become  day  students  except  in 
case  of  change  of  residence.  If  vacancies  occur  in  the  dor- 
mitory during  the  year  students  may  be  admitted,  but  only 
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at  mid-year  or  mid-semester.     Any  exceptions  to  these  rules 
must  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  college. 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  GROUP  PARTICIPATION 
Resident  Students 

The  college  provides  a  well-balanced  program  for  resi- 
dent students  in  order  to  promote  their  educational,  cultural 
and  social  development.  The  program  includes  time  for 
study,  and  students  who  live  in  the  dormitories  can  more 
easily  use  the  library  in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings. Arrangements  are  made  for  students  to  attend  lectures, 
plays,  musicales,  and  to  visit  art  museums  in  Baltimore.  Pic- 
nics, teas,  formal  dinners,  receptions  and  dances  afford  stu- 
dents recreation  and  experience  in  preparing  for  such  events 
and  in  serving  as  hostesses.  Students  may  entertain  guests 
in  the  late  afternoon  on  week  days  and  in  the  evenings  during 
week-ends.  The  Dormitory  House  Committee  shares  in  plan- 
ning the  program  of  activities  for  resident  students. 

The  college  encourages  students  to  attend  services  in  the 
church  of  their  choice  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  meet 
the  local  clergymen. 

Students  who  go  away  frequently  over  week-ends  miss 
much  of  the  education  that  living  in  the  dormitory  affords. 
Parents  are  therefore  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week- 
end privileges  away  from  the  college  oftener  than  once  a 
month. 

ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Participating  in  student  activities  is  recognized  and  en- 
couraged as  a  valuable  part  of  the  college  program.  Edu- 
cation for  responsibility  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  preparation 
for  citizenship  and  for  teaching. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Student  Government  Association 

Enrollment  in  the  college  makes  one  automatically  a 
member  of  the  Student  Government  Association.  This 
organization  constitutes  a  medium  for  expressing  student 
opinion  on  matters  of  general  interest  and  acts  in  various 
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ways  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  college.  The 
official  publication  of  the  Student  Government  Association 
is  the  Students  Handbook. 

The  Dormitory  House  Committee 

The  Dormitory  House  Committee  with  the  participation 
of  all  dormitory  students  makes  and  enforces  regulations 
necessary  for  group  living.  This  committee  has  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  the  faculty  director  of  social  activities. 

HONOR  SOCIETY 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Epsilon  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  a  national 
honor  society,  was  installed  at  the  college  in  February  1940. 
Students  who  meet  the  requirements  for  membership  are 
elected  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Tower  Light 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  bi-weekly  student  publication  of 
the  college. 

Tower  Echoes 
Tower  Echoes  is  the  yearbook  sponsored  and  published  by 
the  senior  class. 

SERVICE  ORGANIZATION 
Marshals 

The  Marshals  are  a  service  group  assisting  at  student  as- 
semblies, fire  drills,  and  at  such  pubUc  functions  as  the  May 
Day  celebration  and  commencement  exercises.  They  also 
help  take  care  of  guests  attending  meetings  at  the  college. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATION 

Student  Christian  Association 

The  Student  Christian  Association  is  a  voluntary  organ- 
ization open  to  all  students. 

MUSICAL  CLUBS 
Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  affords  students  the  musical  and  social 
opportunities  that  are  derived  from  singing  and  working  to- 
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gether.  Those  especially  talented  and  interested  may  partici- 
pate in  small  group  and  solo  work. 

Orchestra 

The  college  orchestra  furnishes  music  for  assemblies  and 
special  functions.  Membership  affords  training  in  ensemble 
work  for  students  who  play  orchestral  instruments. 

Student  Christian  Association  Choir 

The  Student  Christian  Association  Choir  is  composed  of 
resident  women  students  selected  on  the  basis  of  talent  and 
interest. 

Men's  Chorus 

The  Men's  Chorus  is  a  recently  organized  group  for  chor- 
al singing. 

Chimes  Guild 

Members  of  the  Chimes  Guild  play  the  chimes  in  the  col- 
lege dining  room  and  furnish  music  for  some  special  occas- 
sions. 

DRAMATIC  CLUBS 

Glen  Players 

The  Glen  Players,  the  dramatic  club  of  the  college,  pre- 
sents a  yearly  program  of  one- act  and  full  length  plays. 

Variety  Club 
The  Variety  Club  plans  and  presents  an  annual  show. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

The  M.  A.  Newell  Chapter  of  Future  Teachers  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  professional  club  affiliated  with  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. 
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The  International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  an  organization 
sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  to  help  acquaint  students  with  the  problems  and  issues 
of  the  day. 

The  Natural  History  Group 

The  Natural  History  Group  makes  use  of  the  out-of- 
doors  to  increase  students'  knowledge  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 


ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 

College  Athletics 

The  college  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts, 
a  modern  gymnasium,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  re- 
creational activities. 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Mason  Dixon  Conference, 
and  the  men's  competitive  teams  include  basketball,  soccer, 
baseball,  wrestling,  track,  and  tennis.  Varsity  teams  of 
Loyola  College,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  American  Uni- 
versity, Western  Maryland  College,  Hampden  Sydney  Col- 
lege, William  and  Mary  College,  Drew  University  and  other 
schools  are  included  in  the  Towson  schedule.  In  addition  to 
an  intercollegiate  program  a  broad  intra-mural  program  is 
carried  out. 

The  women's  elective  sports,  mainly  intra-mural,  include 
volleyball,  hockey,  basketball,  archery,  tennis,  softball,  soc- 
cer, bowling,  badminton,  and  dancing.  This  program  of 
activities  continues  throughout  the  year  and  competition  is 
arranged  under  the  Women's  Athletic  Association. 

Athletic  Association 

Every  student  is  a  member  of  either  the  Men's  or  Wom- 
en's Athletic  Association.  These  associations  organize  and 
conduct  intramural  games  for  men  and  women  and  manage 
and  direct  elective  sports. 
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Varsity  Club 

All  wearers  of  the  Varsity  T  are  eligible  for  the  Varsity 
Club.  The  club  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the  inter- 
collegiate program  and  also  performs  services  for  the  total 
program,  such  as  officiating  and  coaching  intramural  games 
and  assisting  at  county  track  and  field  days. 

ASSEMBLIES 

College  assemblies  are  a  part  of  the  educational  program. 
They  are  held  once  each  week  and  attendance  is  required.  The 
planning  and  scheduling  of  assemblies  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  of  faculty  and  students.  Lectures  and  con- 
certs are  presented  by  well-known  publicists,  literati,  scien- 
tists, and  musicians. 

ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  provides  a  means  of  continuing 
participation  in  college  affairs  after  graduation.  During 
commencement  week  there  is  opportunity  for  class  reunions 
and  for  the  business  and  social  activities  of  the  association. 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  was  a  local  honor  society  at  the  college 
previous  to  the  installation  of  the  Epsilon  Alpha  Chapter  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi.  Its  alumni  members  hold  semi-annual  meet- 
ings with  the  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi. 
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CURRICULUM  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  a  teachers  college  should  include 
courses  of  a  general  nature,  designed  to  produce  a  cultured, 
well-informed  citizen.  It  should  include  also  professional 
courses  designed  to  give  students  some  competence  in  the 
field  of  working  with  children.  And  finally  it  should  in- 
clude opportunities  for  students  to  spend  considerable  time 
in  typical  school  classrooms,  first  observing,  then  participat- 
ing, and  finally  assuming  complete  responsibility  for  the 
direction  of  a  classroom. 

At  Towson,  approximately  three  fourths  of  the  course 
offerings  are  in  the  field  of  general  education  comprising 
those  studies  which  should  be  the  equipment  of  a  mature, 
educated  person.  The  other  one-fourth  are  in  the  field  of 
professional  education,  divided  approximately  equally  be- 
tween courses,  as  such,  and  experiences  in  typical  classrooms. 

Teachers  work  above  all  with  other  human  beings.  They 
need,  therefore,  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pupils  as 
immature  but  maturing  individuals.  They  must  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  bodies  of  scientific  knowledge  about 
human  development  —  both  physical  and  mental  —  which 
modern  science  has  made  available.  They  must  also  have  an 
understanding  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  in  the 
world.  They  will  gain  this  understanding  both  through  a 
study  of  the  current  world  and  a  study  of  man's  progress 
through  the  ages.  They  should  have  broad  experiences  in 
the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  both  for  their  own 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  and  for  gaining  facility  in  devel- 
oping such  satisfactions  in  others.  They  should  have  com- 
petency in  the  use  of  language  and  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  mathematical  concepts. 

The  sciences,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  human- 
ities constitute  the  bases  of  a  well-rounded  college  education 
for  any  one  living  in  today's  world.  For  the  teacher  they 
are  doubly  important  because  the  teacher  needs  them  not 
only  for  personal  satisfaction  and  individual  adjustment  but 
also  as  a  background  to  aid  maturing  individuals  to  find  their 
place  in  the  world. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

Semester  Hours 

ART  6  hours 

Art   103:  Fundamentals   of  Design 3   hours 

Art  203:  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 3   hours 

ENGLISH  18  hours 
English   102-103:   Composition   and  Contem- 
porary Literature    6  hours 

English  222:        Fundamentals   of   Speech 3   hours 

English  204-205:  English     Literature 6  hours 

English  307:  American    Literature    3   hours 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  9  hours 

Health  Education  201:   Personal  Health 3   hours 

Physical  Education      101-302:    6  hours 

MATHEMATICS  3  hours 

Mathematics   102:   General  Mathematics    3   hours 

MUSIC  6  hours 

Music   103 :   Music  Appreciation 3   hours 

Music  203:   Music  Fundamentals   3   hours 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  hours 
Psychology  205:  Human  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment        3   hours 

Psychology  206:   Problems  of  Adjustment 3   hours 

(Child  Psychology) 

SCIENCE  12  hours 

Science   101-102:  Biological   Science    6  hours 

Science  203-204:   Physical  Science 6  hours 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  hours 
Geography   103-104:  Elements   of   Geography...  6  hours 
History  201-202:  History  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion      6  hours 

History  402-403:  History  of  the  United  States.  .  6  hours 

Electives    6  hours 

EDUCATION  33  hours 

Education  302:  The  Child  and  His  Curriculum.  12  hours 

Education  401:  Children's   Literature    3  hours 

Education  3  31:  History  of  Education 2  hours 

Education  303,  404:   Directed    Teaching 16  hours 

ELECTIVES  11  hours 

TOTAL  128  hours 
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TYPICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semeste 

r  I 

Seine ster  U 

Hrs.  Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

Hrs.  Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

English  102 

3 

3 

Enghsh  103              3 

3 

Geography  103 

3 

3 

Geography  104        3 

3 

Science  101 

4 

3 

Science  102              4 

3 

Education  100 

1 

0 

Education  100         1 

0 

Mathematics  102 

3 

3 

Art  103                    4 

3 

Music   103 

3 

3 

Health  201              4 

3 

Physical  Educ. 

Physical  Educ. 

101 

2 

1 

102                         2 

1 

19  16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


21 


16 


Semester  I 

Semester  U 

Hrs.] 

PerWk.  Cr. 

Hrs.  Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

English   204              3 

3 

English   205 

3 

3 

Science    202              4 

3 

Science  203 

4 

3 

History   201              3 

3 

History  202 

3 

3 

Psychology  205        3 

3 

Psychology  206 

3 

3 

Art  203                    4 

3 

Music  203 

3 

3 

Physical   Educ. 

Physical  Educ. 

201                        2 

1 

202 

2 

1 

19 

16 

18 

16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  U 

*  Education  302     13 

12 

Education  303, 

English    222            3 

3 

404 — Student 

Physical   Educ. 

Teaching 

25 

16 

301                       2 

1 

18 

16 

25 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  II 

Hrs. 

PerWk.  Cr. 

Hrs.  Per  Wk, 

.  Cr. 

History   402              3 

3 

History   403 

3 

3 

Education  401          3 

3 

English   307 

3 

3 

Social  Science            3 

3 

Education  331 

2 

2 

Electives   (2)            6 

6 

Electives    (2) 

5-6 

5-6 

Physical  Educ. 

Social  Science 

401                         2 

1 

elective 

3 

3 

17  16  16-17         16-17 

♦This  semester  is  organized  as  an  inter-departmental  seminar.  Students  observe 
demonstration  teaching,  visit  various  types  of  schools  and  through  coordinating  activities 
and  seminar  discussions  prepare  for  the  student  teaching  experience  that  follows  this 
Bemester's   work. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 

Semester  Hours 
PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
ART  6  hours 

Art   103:  Fundamentals  of  Design 3   hours 

Art  203:  Fine   and   Industrial   Art 3   hours 

ENGLISH  18  hours 
Enghsh   102-103:   Composition   and   Contem- 
porary Literature   6  hours 

Enghsh  222:        Fundamentals   of   Speech 3   hours 

Enghsh  204-205:   English     Literature 6  hours 

Enghsh  307:  American    Literature    3   hours 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  9  hours 

Health  Education  201:   Personal  Health 3   hours 

Physical  Education      101-302:    6  hours 

MATHEMATICS  6  hours 

Mathematics   102:   General  Mathematics    3   hours 

Mathematics  203:   General  Mathematics   for 

Junior  High    School  Teachers 3   hours 

MUSIC  3  hours 

Music   103 :  Music  Appreciation 3   hours 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  hours 

Psychology  205:   Human  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment        3   hours 

Psychology  207:  Psychology  of  Adolescence....    3  hours 

SCIENCE  12  hours 

Science   101-102:  Biological   Science    6  hours 

Science  203-204:  Physical  Science 6  hours 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES                                                                        24  hours 
Geography  103-104:  Elements   of   Geography.  .  .  6  hours 
History  201-202:  History  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion      6  hours 

History  402-403:  History  of  the  United  States.  .  6  hours 

Electives    6  hours 

EDUCATION  33  hours 

Education  305:  The  Adolescent  and  His 

Curriculum     12  hours 

Education  401:   Children's   Literature    3   hours 

Education  331:   History  of  Education 2  hours 

Education  3  03,  404:  Directed  Teaching 16  hours 

ELECTIVES  11  hours 

TOTAL  128  hours 
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TYPICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  IN 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 

Semester  II 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk 

.  Cr. 

Hrs.  Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

English    102 

3 

3 

English   103 

3 

Geography    103 

3 

3 

Geography  104 

3 

Science    101 

4 

3 

Science    102 

3 

Education   100 

1 

0 

Education   100 

0 

Mathematics  102 

3 

3 

Music    103 

3 

Art   103 

4 

3 

English   222 

3 

Physical  Educ. 

Physical  Educ. 

101 

2 

1 

102 

2 

1 

20 

16 

19 

16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Semester 

/ 

Semester  II 

Hrs.  ] 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

Hrs.  Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

History  201 

3 

3 

History  202 

3 

3 

English   204 

3 

3 

English   205 

3 

3 

Science  202 

4 

3 

Science   203 
Mathematics  203 

4 
3 

3 
3 

Health  201 

4 

3 

Social  Science 

Art.  203 

4 

3 

elec. 

3 

3 

Physical  Educ. 

Physical  Educ. 

201 

2 

1 

202 

2 

1 

20 

16 

18 

16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  II 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk, 

,  Cr. 

Hrs.  Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

History  402 

3 

3 

History  403 

3 

3 

Education  401 

3 

3 

Education    331 

2 

2 

English   307 

3 

3 

Psychology  205 

3 

3 

Social  Sci.  elec. 

3 

3 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

3-6 

3-4 

Elective 

3-6 

5-4 

Physical  Educ. 

Physical  Educ. 

301 

2 

'-20 

16 

1 
-17 

302 

1 

2 

1 

17 

6-19          15 

-16 

( 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Credit 

Credit 

^Education  305 

10 

Education  303 

-404        16 

Psychology  207 

3 

Education   315 

2 

Education  410 

2 

17  16 

♦This  work  is  organized  as  an  inter-departmental  seminar.  Students  observe  demon- 
stration teaching  and  visit  various  junior  high  scliools  and  through  coordinating  activities 
and  seminar  discussions   prepare   for  the  student  teaching   experience. 

The  program  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  outlined  above  is  part  of  an  experimental 
program  in  junior  high  school  education  which  will  begin  in  1949. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

The  junior  college  program  has  been  in  operation  since 
September  1946.  The  program  was  begun  especially  for 
veterans  who  were  unable  to  enter  senior  colleges  in  Mary- 
land due  to  crowded  conditions.  Non-veterans  have  been 
admitted  from  the  beginning  and  these  numbers  are  becom- 
ing larger  as  veterans  complete  the  two  years  and  transfer 
to  other  institutions. 

The  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  at  Towson  is  a  two- 
year  liberal  arts  program  designed  for  students  who  plan  to 
complete  their  college  education  by  transferring  to  the  third 
(junior)  year  of  a  four-year  college.  The  associate  in  arts 
degree  is  awarded  to  junior  college  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  of 
credit  exclusive  of  physical  education. 

The  curriculum  provides  background  courses  which  will 
enable  students  at  the  end  of  two  years  to  enter  any  of  the 
several  professional  fields  such  as  pre-law,  pre-nursing,  jour- 
nalism, business  administration,  and  other  non-technical  pro- 
fessions. High  school  graduates  should  apply  for  the  junior 
college  program  only  if  their  high  school  record  is  sufficient- 
ly high  to  indicate  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  college 
work  and  to  merit  full  recommendation  by  their  high  school 
principal. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  senior  high  school  may 
take  two  years  of  work  in  the  junior  college  and  transfer  to 
other  colleges  in  the  State  to  prepare  for  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  their  choice.  Junior  college  students  who  decide 
they  wish  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  schools 
may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  teacher-education  program. 
All  such  transfers  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Commit- 
tee on  Academic  Standing. 

Junior  college  students  are  given  assistance  in  choosing 
courses  that  will  meet  the  prerequisites  of  the  professions 
they  wish  to  enter.  Catalogues  of  various  colleges  are  avail- 
able for  students'  and  advisers'  use.  The  program  listed  on 
the  next  page  will  indicate  sequence  of  courses  and  is  a  typi- 
cal program. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Hours  Credit 

English —  Composition   and  Literature.  ...  6 

Science —  Biology,  Chemistry  or   Physics.  .  8 

History —  European  or  American 6 

Modern    Languages —  French,  German  or  Spanish 6 

Physical  Education —  Athletics   2 

Electives     6 

College  Algebra,  Trigonometry, 
Business  Mathematics,  Sociology, 
Economics,  Political  Science, 
Speech,  Art,  Music,  etc. 


34 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English —  Survey  of  English  Literature ...  6 

"■Science —  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics..  8 

History —  European  or  American 6 

Modern    Languages —  French,  German  or  Spanish.  ...  6 

Physical  Education — Athletics     2 

Electives     6         or        12 

College  Algebra,  Trigonometry, 
Sociology,  Political  Science, 
Shakespeare,  American  Literature, 
Contemporary  Drama,  Contemporary 
Novel,  Art,  Music,  etc. 


32  or  34 


*  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  take  a  second  year  of  science  may  choose 
sufficient  electives  to  make  a  full  program. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Numbering  of  Courses 

Courses  are  numbered  according  to  the  following  scheme: 
Courses  numbered  100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for 
freshmen. 

Courses  numbered  200-299  inclusive  are  primarily  for 
sophomores. 

Courses  numbered  300-399  inclusive  are  primarily  for 
junior. 

Courses  numbered  400-499  inclusive  are  primarily  for 
seniors. 

ART 

Mrs.  Brouwer  Miss  Imhoff 

The  art  courses  provide  students  with  means  for  self- 
expression,  contribute  to  the  growth  of  appreciation  and 
stimulate  cultural  pursuits.  Museum  visits  and  other  ex- 
cursions supplement  campus  activities. 

ART  103— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  space  arts  from  the  point  of  view  of  bal- 
ance, proportion,  rhythm,  and  harmony.  The  course  aims 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  composition  and  design  as  ex- 
pressed in  several  art  materials. 

ART  2 03— FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  competence  in  art 
expression.  Practice  is  given  in  applying  art  principles  to 
the  everyday  problems  of  home  and  community  living.  The 
evolution  of  representative  art  forms  from  primitive  times 
to  the  present  is  considered,  so  that  students  may  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  and  develop  an  interest  and 
understanding  of  art  in  its  relation  to  the  present. 

ART  310— WORKSHOP  IN  HANDICRAFTS 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Emphasis  is  upon  the  art  possibilities  of  the  many  ma- 
terials available.     Work  with  wood,   clay,   plastics,  cloth, 
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paper,  paint  and  dye  will  be  provided,  and  the  use  of  tools 
necessary  to  their  development  will  be  taught. 

ART  3 1 1— ORIENTATION  OF  ART  PRACTICES 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Materials  and  skills  in  relation  to  classroom  needs  will  be 
studied  in  a  workshop  setting  with  emphasis  on  the  art  prob- 
lems of  kindergarten-primary  teachers. 

ART  414— SPECIAL  ART  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  INDIVIDUAL 

STUDENTS 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Students  who  show  special  interest  or  unusual  abiUty  in 
certain  fields  will  be  directed  in  the  development  and  func- 
tioning of  these  interests  and  abilities.  Registration  for  this 
course  requires  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  I  hour.) 

Credited   as  Education   3  02 -6a.     Course  description  on 

page  57. 

EDUCATION 

Miss  Bersch  Miss  Scott 

Mrs.  Fowler  Miss  Steele 

Mr.  Hartley  Miss  Woodward 

Faculty  members  from  other  departments  participate  in  teaching  the 
education  courses. 

The  teacher  education  program  provides  many  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  work  with  and  study  children.  Pro- 
fessional laboratory  experiences  begin  in  the  freshman  year 
and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing years.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  study  of 
children  continues  and  broadens  to  include  experiences  in 
observing  and  teaching  different  age  groups  in  several  schools. 
In  addition,  students  study  and  evaluate  the  contributions 
of  research  in  teaching.  As  students  acquire  a  rich  back- 
ground in  the  social  and  natural  sciences  and  the  arts,  and 
gain  skill  in  the  use  of  languages,  they  learn  to  make  these 
function  in  their  teaching. 
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During  the  sophomore  year,  the  department  expects  the 
students  to  elect  either  the  elementary  school  or  the  junior 
high  school  program  in  education. 

EDUCATION  100— ORIENTATION  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION 

1  hour  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (No  credit.) 

Freshman  students  become  acquainted  with  the  program 
and  practices  in  modern  public  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  by  observing  children  and  teachers  at  work,  by  re- 
viewing movies  and  film  strips,  and  by  hearing  instructors 
and  visiting  speakers  discuss  current  trends  in  education. 

COURSES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  302— THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 

13  hours  per  week.      (Credit  12  hours.) 

An  experience  planned  and  directed  by  the  staff  to  help 
prospective  teachers  see  life  in  the  school  in  its  relation  to  the 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of  child- 
ren of  elementary  school  age.  The  underlying  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning  are  developed  through  observation  and 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  laboratory  schools.  Study 
of  the  activities  of  children  is  supplemented  by  reading  and 
discussion.  Experiences  with  children  are  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  scientific  findings  in  child  development. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the 
language  arts.  Observations  are  made  at  the  various  learning 
levels,  to  enable  the  students  to  study  the  development  of 
skills  and  to  understand  the  importance  of  reading  and 
language  in  the  curriculum. 

This  professional  experience  will  be  directed  through 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies,  science,  and  arith- 
metic, and  a  practicum  in  art,  music  or  physical  education. 
Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  and  the  Elementary 
School  Curriculum  serve  as  coordinating  courses. 

EDUCATION  302-1— SOCIAL   STUDIES  IN   THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background  of 
information  upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary 
school  pupils  to  interpret  trends  in  modern  life.  Provides 
an  opportunity  for  experience  in  locating,  organizing,  syn- 


thesizing,  and  interpreting  fundamental  social  information. 
Considers  possible  approaches  to  social  studies  on  the  elemen- 
tary school  level. 

EDUCATION  302-2— SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit — ?art  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  stu- 
dents realize  the  significance  of  science  for  the  elementary 
school  child  and  what  it  can  contribute  toward  his  develop- 
ment. Criteria  for  selecting  science  experiences  for  children, 
for  curriculum  construction,  and  for  evaluating  the  results 
of  these  experiences  are  built  up  as  students  observe  children 
at  work. 

EDUCATION  302-3— ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Vart  of  12  hour  course.) 

Includes  kinds  of  arithmetic;  the  nature  of  meaning  in 
arithmetic;  core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  elemen- 
tary mathematics;  research  findings  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic; organization  of  units  of  instruction;  evaluation  of 
pupil  progress. 

EDUCATION  302-4— LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Vart  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  Study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in 
the  elementary  school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's 
abilities  to  use  language  more  effectively  in  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening  are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific 
findings  and  modern  practice.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  read- 
ing instruction  with  opportunities  for  observing  children's 
reading,  and  oral  and  written  expression. 

EDUCATION  302-5— THE   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   CURRICU- 
LUM 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Effort  is  directed  toward  understanding  the  values  and 
needs  of  our  society,  the  developmental  tendencies  and  tasks 
of  children,  the  organization  and  sequence  of  activities  in 
the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  learning. 
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EDUCATION  302-6— PRACTICUM  IN  ART,  MUSIC,  OR  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION 

All  Students  in  elementary  education  are  required  to  take 
one  practicum.  They  may  elect  art,  music  or  physical  edu- 
cation.    Credit  of  1  hour  will  be  given  in  the  12  hour  course. 

EDUCATION  3 02-6a— PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  are  given  practice  in  planning  and  teaching 
art  in  a  primary  and  in  an  intermediate  grade,  and  work  with 
the  instructor  in  classroom  and  workshop  where  the  art 
problems  are  planned  and  developed.  Discussion  periods  for 
evaluation  are  arranged  and  special  demonstrations  are  given 
when  the  need  arises.  Means  of  obtaining  art  materials,  and 
their  preparation  and  care  are  given  attention. 

EDUCATION  3 02-6b— PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  through  observa- 
tion and  practice  in  the  classroom,  with  children's  needs, 
capabilities,  and  responses  in  music  education.  Students 
participate  in  planning,  teaching  and  evaluating  lessons  in 
the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  Lida  Lee  Tall 
School. 

EDUCATION  3  02-6C— PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in 
the  teaching  of  physical  education  in  several  grades  of  the 
Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  One  class  session  each  week  is  devoted 
to  planning  and  preparation  for  teaching,  and  the  following 
session  to  carrying  out  the  plans  with  the  children. 

EDUCATION  303  and  404— DIRECTED  TEACHING 
25  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1 6  hours.) 

Students  have  teaching  experience  in  centers  on  the  cam- 
pus or  in  nearby  public  school  systems.  They  have  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  teaching,  to  participate  in  work  with 
children,  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  or  junior  high 
schools,  and  to  engage  in  all  other  activities  for  which  regu- 
larly employed  teachers  are  responsible. 
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Individual  and  group  conferences  with  teachers  and  sup- 
ervisors afford  guidance  to  students  in  selecting,  organizing, 
and  interpreting  materials  which  further  the  total  educative 
process  according  to  the  nature  of  the  learner. 

EDUCATION  311— PRIMARY    PRINCIPLES    AND     MATERIALS 

3  hours  per  iveek.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  home  influences,  school  envi- 
ronment, and  personal  interests  of  children  in  the  primary 
grades.  Characteristic  problems  of  physical  well-being,  in- 
tellectual growth,  and  character  development  are  consid- 
ered. Criteria  for  organizing  and  evaluating  experiences 
gained  through  school  activities,  excursions  and  units  of  sub- 
ject matter  are  developed. 

EDUCATION  401— CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  children's  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid 
the  student  to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this 
literature,  and  to  increase  his  awareness  of  degrees  of  excel- 
lence in  content  and  form. 

Education  401-1.     Required  of  students  who  elect 

elementary  school  education. 

EDUCATION  420— PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   IN  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  67. 

EDUCATION  430— MUSIC    IN   THE   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL- 
ADVANCED  COURSE 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  72. 

COURSES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

The  program  of  education  for  Junior  High  School  Teach- 
ers is  in  a  transitional  stage.  The  courses  described  below 
are  those  which  were  oflfered  to  the  class  of  1950.  Beginning 
in  the  fall  of  1950  a  new  experimental  program  will  be  in- 
augurated. Under  this  revised  program  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  bring  about  a  closer  integration  between  methods 
courses  and  the  practical  experiences  of  observation  and  stu- 
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dent  teaching.  Essentially,  the  concepts  developed  in  the 
I'ollowing  courses  will  be  stressed  under  the  new  plan,  but 
the  course  arrangement  and  laboratory  experiences  will  be 
subject  to  considerable  rearrangement. 

EDUCATION  3  0  5— THE  ADOLESCENT  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 
15  hours  per  week.      (Credit  12  hotirs.) 

The  two  basic  courses.  The  Junior  High  School  Curric- 
ulum and  Language  Arts  in  the  Junior  High  School,  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  select  the  junior  high  school  edu- 
cation program.  For  the  remaining  six  hours  of  credit  stu- 
dents will  choose  two  of  the  following  courses: 

Education  305-3 — Science  in  Junior  High  School — 

3  hours  per  week. 
Education  305-4 — Social  Studies  in  Junior  High 

School — 3  hours  per  week. 
Education  315 — Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Meth- 
ods of  Instruction — 3  hours  per  week. 
Observations  in  junior  high  schools  are  scheduled  as  a  part 
of  the  weekly  program  of  students  in  the  Education  305 
courses. 

EDUCATION  305-1— THE   JUNIOR   HIGH   SCHOOL  CURRICU- 
LUM 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit — part  of  12  course.) 

The  topics  emphasized  are:  purposes  of  education,  cur- 
riculum development  and  organization,  nature  of  the  junior 
high  school  program  and  educational  experiences,  group 
planning  and  work,  and  principles  of  teaching  and  learning. 

EDUCATION  305-2— LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  iveek.      (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  communication  of  ideas  in  the 
junior  high  school  curriculum.  It  includes  reading,  composi- 
tion, penmanship,  spelling,  library  usage,  and  work-study- 
skills.  Oral  communication  is  concerned  with  speaking  and 
with  listening,  observing,  and  thinking;  written  communica- 
tion with  reading  and  writing;  the  selection  and  use  of  re- 
sources of  communication  with  research,  study,  and  library 
practices. 
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EDUCATION  305-3— SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  \veek.     {Credit — Vart  oj  12  hour  course.) 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping 
prospective  teachers  realize  the  possibihties  of  utiUzing  gen- 
eral science  materials  in  meeting  the  needs  of  junior  high 
school  pupils.  The  material  and  methods  employed  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and 
social  development  of  children  of  this  level.  Various  types 
of  curriculum  organization  are  considered;  sets  of  textbooks 
and  reference  materials  are  analyzed  as  to  their  appropriate- 
ness; experiences  are  provided  in  trying  out  curriculum  ma- 
terials which  are  developed  by  the  class. 

EDUCATION  305-4— SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Consideration  of  current  curriculum  trends  in  the  social 
studies;  materials,  methods  and  activities  and  their  organiza- 
tion for  classroom  use.  The  special  methods  applicable  to  the 
teaching  of  history,  geography  and  citizenship  are  studied  as 
well  as  integration,  correlation  and  the  core  program. 

EDUCATION  303  and  4 04— DIRECTED  TEACHING 
25  hours  per  week.     (Credit  16  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  57. 

EDUCATION  322— PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  tveek.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  67. 

EDUCATION  323— MUSIC    IN    THE    JUNIOR    HIGH    SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hotirs.) 

Course  description  on  page  72. 

EDUCATION  401— CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Education  401-2  is  required  of  students  who  elect  junior 
high  school  education.     Course  description  on  page  58. 

GENERAL  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  315— AUDIO- VISUAL    MATERIALS    AND    METH- 
ODS OF  INSTRUCTION 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Methods  for  vitalizing  learnings  through  the  use  of  pic- 
tures, school  trips,  realia,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records  and 
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transcriptions.  Experience  is  afforded  in  the  location  of  ma- 
terials, operation  of  apparatus,  preparation  of  pupil  and 
teacher-made  tools  of  learning  and  presentation  of  concrete 
materials. 

EDUCATION  331— HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hotirs.) 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student 
in  the  organization,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  his  pro- 
fessional experiences  in  the  light  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  organized  education. 

EDUCATION  411— MEASUREMENT  IN  HUMAN  GROWTH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Problems  of  measurement  applied  to  physical,  intellectual, 
emotional  and  social  growth;  characteristics  of  a  measuring 
instrument;  organization  and  analysis  of  data;  use  and  limita- 
tion of  norms. 
Prerequisites:     Psychology  205;  Education  303,  404. 

EDUCATION  432— PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  cultural 
philosophies  and  provide  some  basis  for  organization  of  the 
student's  own  philosophy  of  life  and  education. 

ENGLISH 

Mr.  Brewington  Mr.  Guess 

Miss  Crabtree  Miss  Hughes 

Miss  Fisher  Mr.  Paul 

Miss  Gerdes  Mr.  Paul  West 

The  English  program  provides  the  student  with  experi- 
ences in  the  appreciation  of  literature,  present  and  past,  and 
affords  opportunities  for  self-expression  in  written  and  spok- 
en forms.  Through  these  courses  the  student  is  aided  in  his 
understanding  of  human  beings,  his  search  for  truth  and 
beauty,  and  his  ability  to  participate  in  the  thought  life  of 
the  world.  The  specific  offerings  are  planned  to  contribute 
to  the  young  teacher's  ability  in  communication,  cultural 
and  social  development,  and  to  his  growth  in  self-realization. 
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ENGLISH  100— CORRECTIVE  SPEECH 

2  hours  per  week.      (No  college  credit.) 

Teachers  college  students  who  have  defective  speech  are 
required  to  take  this  course  and  pass  it  before  being  recom- 
mended for  graduation. 

ENGLISH  102-103— COMPOSITION  AND  CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week  for  Hvo  sevtesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  utilizes  the  close  relationship  among  reading, 
talking,  and  writing  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  principles  of  composition  as  illustrated  by 
contemporary  writers.  English  activities  involving  both  oral 
and  written  expression  provide  opportunity  for  application 
of  these  principles.  Excellent  models  of  many  types  and 
forms  of  writing  are  studied,  including:  novel,  biography, 
play,  short  story,  poetry,  and  essay.  Attention  is  given  to 
improving  techniques  of  reading. 

ENGLISH  204-205— ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

In  this  course  English  literary  history  is  presented  through 
a  detailed  study  of  representative  writings  and  great  writers. 
It  includes  literature  from  Beowulf  through  Sheridan  and 
from  the  Romantics  to  the  present  day.  Attention  is  given 
to  types  of  literature,  to  dominant  trends  in  movements, 
and  to  social  and  literary  philosophies. 

ENGLISH  222— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Required  of  all  teachers  college  students  in  the  freshman 
or  sophomore  year.  Emphasizes  the  sounds  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, the  principles  and  practice  of  public  speaking,  and 
the  art  of  oral  reading. 

ENGLISH  307— AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  backgrounds  that  have 
made  American  literature  a  distinct  growth.  Types  and 
ideas  are  stressed.  Consideration  is  given  to  divergent  move- 
ments and  writers  from  the  pre -Revolutionary  papers  of 
John  Smith  through  contemporary  materials  by  such  authors 
as  Steinbeck,  MacLeish,  and  O'Neill. 
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ENGLISH  309— DRAMA  FROM  AESCHYLUS  TO  IBSEN. 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  development  of  the  dramatic  form,  from  the  ancient 
Greek  period  through  successive  movements  in  Italy,  France, 
England,  Germany  and  Spain.  Representative  plays  of  each 
nation  are  studied. 

ENGLISH  310— THE  ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  POETS. 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  Study  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  and  the  philosophical,  aesthetic,  and  social 
ideas  of  their  time. 

ENGLISH  311— THE    ORAL    INTERPRETATION    OF    LITERA- 
TURE 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

General  principles  of  oral  reading  and  the  art  of  inter- 
pretation in  poetry,  drama,  and  the  short  story.  Enrollment 
for  the  class  is  limited. 

ENGLISH  312— SHAKESPEARE 
3  hotirs  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Plays  from  Shakespeare's  great  tragedies,  histories,  and 
comedies  are  studied  with  collateral  readings  of  related  works. 
The  course  includes  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage  and  drama. 

ENGLISH  313— ADVANCED  WRITING 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  art  of  imaginative  ex- 
pression. Includes  writing  of  articles  and  short  stories  and 
encourages  work  in  any  creative  form.  Registration  for 
this  course  requires  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ENGLISH  314— ELEMENTS  OF  STAGECRAFT 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  skills  and  techniques  of 
dramatic  production — directing,  costume,  make-up,  con- 
struction of  stage  settings,  and  lighting.  Practice  in  the 
presentation  of  plays  by  the  college  dramatic  club  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  course.  Attention  is  given  to  the  tech- 
niques involved  in  presenting  public  programs  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  schools. 
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ENGLISH  319— CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  significant  movements  and  the  important  contem- 
porary poets  of  England  and  America.  Provides  the  student 
with  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  poetic  thought  of 
his  own  time. 

ENGLISH  320— CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hotirs.) 

A  study  of  the  trends  in  subject  matter  and  technique  of 
the  twentieth  century  novel.  Major  emphasis  is  upon  the 
important  American  novelists  since  1914. 

ENGLISH  321— CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  best  contributions  to  the  drama  written  by  Ameri- 
can and  English  playwrights  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  little  theatre  and  the 
development  of  the  one- act  play. 

ENGLISH  324— READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE 
3  ho7irs  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Readings  of  great  writings,  both  in  English  and  trans- 
lated from  Greek,  Latin,  Icelandic,  Italian,  French,  and  Ger- 
man.    Homer  to  Francis  Bacon. 

ENGLISH  409— NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PROSE 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  work  of  the  major  English  prose  writers 
of  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods.  Study  centers  upon 
each  writer  as  representative  of  the  important  literary,  social 
and  political  movements  of  his  time. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-4.     Course  description  on  page 

56. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
3  hotirs  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  305-2.     Course  description  on  page 

59. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Credited  as  Education  401-1  or  401-2.  Course  description 
58. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Bulkley  Miss  Dowell 

Mr.  Clarke  Mr.  Minnegan 

Miss  Daniels  Miss  Roach 

The  Health  and  Physical  Education  courses  deal  with  the 
basic  needs  of  the  human  organism  for  healthy  growth  and 
development.  The  courses  stress  not  only  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  for  maintaining  his  own  health  and  con- 
tributing to  that  of  others,  but  also  the  function  of  the 
teacher  in  influencing  and  guiding  pupils  in  healthy  living. 

The  physical  education  program  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  and  understandings  for  satisfying  participation 
in  sports  and  intelligent  spectatorship,  and  development  of 
interest  in  active  outdoor  recreation. 

COURSES  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  201— PERSONAL  HEALTH 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Elements  of  anatomy  and  physiology  which  serve  as  a 
basis  for  understanding  individual  health  practices  and  pre- 
pare the  student  for  the  study  of  psychology  and  other 
courses  in  health  education;  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
health  problems  common  to  college  students. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  310— ELEMENTS    OF    PUBLIC   HEALTH 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  more  common  activities  of  community, 
state  and  national  agencies  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
communicable  diseases  and  the  individual's  responsibility  and 
role  in  maintaining  and  improving  community  health. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  3  0— PHYSIOLOGY  OF  CHILD 

GROWTH 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  of  physiological  changes  associated  with  growth 
and  development  through  childhood  and  adolescence;  evalua- 
tion of  measures  of  physical  growth;  general  health  needs  of 
children  and  adolescents,  and  the  teacher's  part  in  promoting 
the  health  of  pupils. 
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COURSES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL      EDUCATION       101-102-201-202-301-302— FRESH- 
MAN, SOPHOMORE,  AND  JUNIOR  YEARS 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  to  physical  educa- 
tion activities,  and  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  founda- 
tion for  using  them  intelligently,  and  for  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  other  and  more  advanced  activities.  The  courses 
should  help  the  student  to  develop  and  maintain  physical  fit- 
ness ;  to  develop  personal  ability  in  the  fundamental  skills  and 
an  understanding  of  them ;  to  develop  game  habits  and  under- 
standings; to  develop  a  method  of  learning  skills  and  physical 
education  activities ;  and  to  build  a  repertoire  of  physical  edu- 
cation activities  which  he  will  use  in  teaching. 

INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS 

The  Physical  Education  program  includes  work  in  in- 
dividual gymnastics  for  all  students.  Conferences  are  by  ap- 
pointment and  attendance  is  required.  Both  individual  and 
group  conferences  are  held  and  the  student  has  opportunity 
to  discuss  his  individual  problems.  The  work  continues  un- 
til the  student  shows  progress  in  understanding  and  demon- 
stration of  good  posture.  This  is  part  of  the  courses  101-302. 

PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

Credited  as  Education  302-6c.  Course  description  on  page 
57. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  3 1 0— RECREATION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Preparation  for  leadership  and  organization  of  after- 
school  activities  for  children,  such  as  club,  hiking,  camping 
and  playground  activities.  Students  visit  recreation  centers 
in  the  vicinity.  Specialists  in  various  phases  of  recreation- 
story  telling,  crafts,  recreational  singing,  playground,  and 
club  work — are  invited  to  give  part  of  the  course.  Students 
are  expected  to  participate  in  some  organized  recreation  work 
with  children. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 
Credited  as  Education  322. 

Basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field 
stunts,  combatives,  rhythms,  relays,  and  mass  games. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  410— RHYTHMS  AND  DANCING 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  broadens  the  experience  and  preparation  for 
teaching  rhythms  and  dancing.  It  includes  analysis  of  fun- 
damental dance  rhythm,  creation  of  simple  dance  patterns, 
singing  games  and  types  of  accompaniment,  selection  of  ap- 
propriate materials  for  various  age  levels  and  possible  out- 
comes, preparation  of  dance  material  for  festival  and  holiday 
programs,  and  recreational  dancing.  Students  will  have 
practice  in  these  activities. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 
Credited  as  Education  420. 

Additional  preparation  for  the  physical  education  work 
of  the  elementary  grades.  The  aims  of  the  physical  education 
program  are  considered;  an  attempt  is  made  to  understand 
appropriate  outcomes  for  each  age  level  and  to  learn  how  to 
select  and  use  materials  which  will  contribute  to  the  accomp- 
lishment of  these  objectives.  The  State  Program  of  Physical 
Education,  the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and  other 
programs  of  physical  education  are  considered. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mr.  Moser  Mr.  Weaver 

Students  electing  the  elementary  school  program  are  re- 
quired to  take  three  hours  of  general  mathematics;  students 
electing  the  junior  high  school  program  are  required  to  take 
six  hours  of  general  mathematics  or  its  equivalent.  The  de- 
partment offers  electives  in  algebra  and  trigonometry  for 
junior  college  students  or  for  teachers  college  students  who 
may  wish  additional  preparation  toward  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  junior  high  school.  These  electives  will  sat- 
isfy requirements  for  one  full  year  of  college  mathematics. 
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Two  courses  in  business  mathematics  are  offered  for  stu- 
dents in  the  junior  college  who  are  preparing  to  specialize  in 
business  administration.  These  courses  may  be  elected  by 
students  in  the  teachers  college  with  the  approval  of  their 
faculty  advisers. 

MATHEMATICS  102— GENERAL  MATHEMATICS 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  mathematics 
basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of  a 
number  system.  The  topics  considered  include:  origin  of 
number;  structure  of  a  positional  number  system;  develop- 
ment of  the  fundamental  operations;  nature  of  reasoning  in 
mathematics;  mathematical  symbolism;  linear  equations;  ap- 
proximate numbers;  methods  for  organizing  and  describing 
quantitative  data. 

MATHEMATICS  103— COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Basic  algebraic  concepts  and  principles  are  reviewed  and 
extended.  Advanced  topics  are  selected  and  developed  in 
keeping  with  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  class.  Prere- 
quisite: one  year  of  high  school  algebra. 

MATHEMATICS  104— TRIGONOMETRY 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  emphasizes  the  analytical  and  numerical  as- 
pects of  trigonometry.  Field  problems  involving  the  use  of 
the  transit,  level  and  other  instruments  supplement  and  en- 
rich the  work  of  the  classroom.  High  school  trigonometry 
is  not  a  necessary  background  for  this  course  but  the  success- 
ful completion  of  Mathematics  103  is  desirable. 

MATHEMATICS  105— BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Required  of  students  who  expect  to  specialize  in  the  field 
of  business  administration.  The  topics  include  simple  equa- 
tions, percentage  and  its  applications  to  business,  ratio  and 
proportion,  exponents  and  radicals,  logarithms,  collection  and 
presentation  of  quantitive  data  and  simple  interest. 

MATHEMATICS  106— MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Required  of  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  field  of  busi- 
ness administration.     The  topics  include  compound  interest, 
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discount,  amortization  and  sinking  funds,  valuation  of  bonds, 
depreciation,  annuities  and  insurance.  Prerequisite:  Math- 
ematics 105. 

MATHEMATICS  203— GENERAL  MATHEMATICS  FOR  JUNIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  an  extension  of  Mathematics  101  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  electing  the  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram. The  topics  developed  include  principles  of  percent- 
age and  interest  with  applications,  collection  and  organization 
of  statistical  data,  construction  and  interpretation  of  graphs, 
basic  principles  and  techniques  of  algebra,  direct  and  indirect 
measurement,  numerical  trigonometry.  The  work  of  the 
classroom  will  be  enriched  by  field  problems  and  experiences 
in  appropriate  areas  of  study. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-3.  Course  description  on  page 
56. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Mr.  von  Schwerdtner 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  to  junior 
college  students  courses  suitable  for  transfer  to  liberal  arts 
colleges. 

FRENCH  101,  102— FRENCH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 

FRENCH  201,  202— INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composi- 
tion; translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 
Prerequisite:  French  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 
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GERMAN  101,  102— GERMAN  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 

GERMAN  201,  202— INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 
3  hours  per  week  for  tivo  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composi- 
tion; translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 
Prerequisite:  German  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 

SPANISH  101,  102— SPANISH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 

SPANISH  201,  202— INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composi- 
tion; translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 
Prerequisite:   Spanish  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 

MUSIC 

Miss  Weyforth  Miss  MacDonald 

The  music  program  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  music, 
as  consumers,  through  hearing  it  and  reading  about  it;  and 
as  producers,  through  singing  and  playing.  Through  music 
students  have  opportunities  for  self-expression  in  a  social 
medium.  It  will  be  their  privilege  as  teachers  to  bring  simi- 
lar opportunities  to  children. 

MUSIC  103— MUSIC  APPRECIATION 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  course  in  music  literature  which  aims  to  build 
a  background  for  the  understanding  of  music  as  a  part  of 
life  today.  The  elements  of  music —  rhythm,  melody,  and 
harmony — together  with  tone  color  and  form;  their  signifi- 
cance in  various  compositions.     Types  of  the  world's  music, 
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including  the  following:  folk  songs  of  the  nations  with  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  national  folk  idiom  on  composed 
music;  art  songs;  the  polyphonic  style  as  it  cultminated  in  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  Bach;  the  opera  and  the  oratorio; 
the  symphony;  the  symphonic  poem.  The  voice  and  orches- 
tral instruments  as  agents  of  expression. 

MUSIC  203— MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course,  required  in  addition  to  the  course  in  Music 
Appreciation  for  all  prospective  teachers  in  the  elementary 
grades,  will  endeavor  to  develop  further  the  background  and 
musical  skills  necessary  for  such  teaching.  It  includes  the 
correct  use  of  the  singing  voice,  elementary  eurhythmies, 
elementary  theory  (including  major  and  minor  modes) ,  keys 
and  meters  used  in  simple  songs,  tonal  and  rhythmic  notation, 
elementary  song  form,  eartraining  and  keyboard  harmony 
as  a  basis  for  simple  accompaniments. 

Students  will  be  grouped  according  to  their  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

MUSIC  310— MUSIC  APPRECIATION— ADVANCED  COURSE 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  further  study  of  the  world's  music  literature.  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  musical  styles — classic,  romantic,  impression- 
istic, modern, — with  illustration  and  discussion.  Study  of 
the  music  of  these  periods  in  relation  to  historical  and  social 
backgrounds  and  to  literature  and  art.  Includes  guidance  in 
the  choice  and  presentation  of  music  appropriate  for  study 
in  the  elementary  school  and  the  planning  of  units  of  work 
in  appreciation. 

MUSIC  3 1 1— ENSEMBLE  SINGING,  SIGHT  SINGING  AND  CON- 
DUCTING. 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Group  instruction  in  voice  and  song  interpretation.  Ear 
training  and  sight  reading  of  many  unison  and  part  songs. 
Individual  and  group  performance.     Conducting. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  Glee  Club. 
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PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 
(Credited  as  Education  302-6b.) 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  I  hour.) 

Course  description  on  page  57. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Credited  as  Education  323.) 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  course  designed  to  develop  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  music  as  it  functions  in  the  junior  high  school.  Par- 
ticipation in  choral  work  appropriate  to  these  grades,  with 
discussion  of  junior  high  school  vocal  problems;  problems  in 
guidance  in  the  field  of  instrumental  music;  music  literature 
in  correlation  with  social  studies. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— ADVANCED  COURSE 

(Credited  as  Education  430.) 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  and  summary  of  the  work  in  music  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Examination  of  courses  of  study  in  use  in 
the  city  and  the  counties  and  in  important  places  outside  the 
state.  Evaluation  of  materials  and  procedures  current  in 
school  music  teaching.  Consideration  of  all  types  of  music 
activities  in  their  relation  to  an  integrated  program.  Creative 
work. 

Students  will  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  of  musical  projects  in  the  Lida  Lee 
Tall  School. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Miss  Bersch  Mr.  Moser 

Mrs.  Fowler 

Society  requires  of  teachers  to  whom  it  intrusts  its  child- 
ren that  they  become  able  to  exercise  sympathetic  under- 
standing, wise  guidance,  and  intelligent  direction  of  the 
growing  child  to  the  end  that  he  may  become  a  well-adjusted 
personality  and  an  asset  to  his  community.  Psychology  claims 
as  its  peculiar  responsibility  the  promotion  of  growth  in  the 
understanding,  prediction,  and  control  of  human  behavior. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  201— GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
3  hoiirs  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  problems,  methods,  facts  and  principles  of  psy- 
chology which  are  useful  in  explaining  human  experience 
and  behavior.  The  materials  cut  across  the  various  fields  of 
psychology  in  order  to  give  a  survey  of  the  science  of  psy- 
chology as  a  whole.  Among  the  topics  treated  are:  scope 
and  methods  of  psychology;  general  principles  of  psycho- 
logical development;  learning,  remembering  and  thinking; 
motivation  of  behavior;  perception;  feeling  and  emotion; 
measurement  of  individual  differences.  Open  to  junior  col- 
lege students  only. 

PSYCHOLOGY  20 J— HUMAN   GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Deals  with  the  development,  adjustments,  capacities  and 
training  of  the  child  from  time  of  conception  to  puberty. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationships  between  the  bio- 
logical and  social  influences  which  modify  the  developmental 
pattern  from  individual  to  individual. 

PSYCHOLOGY  206— PROBLEMS  OF  ADJUSTMENT 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Surveys  the  physiological,  social,  and  cultural  founda- 
tions of  behavior  and  traces  the  rise  of  personality,  or  life 
organization,  through  the  interaction  of  these  variables.  Nor- 
mal variations  in  individual  adjustment  patterns  arising  from 
internal  and  external  forces  acting  upon  the  individual  will 
receive  special  attention. 

PSYCHOLOGY  207— PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Physical,  emotional,  intellectual  development  during 
adolescence;  social  development  and  heterosexuality;  ado- 
lescent personality;  problems  of  adjustment;  juvenile  delin- 
quency; guidance  of  adolescents. 

PSYCHOLOGY  420— MENTAL  HEALTH 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Mental  habits,  attitudes  and  ideas  which  promote  adjust- 
ment; consideration  of  deviations  found  in  classrooms;  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher  and  his  part  in  developing  the 
mental  health  of  his  pupils. 
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SCIENCE 
Mr.  Cox  Miss  McKibben 

Mr.  Crook  Miss  Odell 

Mr.  J.  Y.  West 

The  curriculum  in  natural  science  helps  students  to  un- 
derstand their  natural  environment  and  the  scientific  phe- 
momena  which  are  part  of  their  everyday  lives.  Many  of 
the  experiences  of  students  are  planned  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  growth  and  development,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  maturing  processes  of  children. 

The  courses  are  designed  not  only  to  enrich  the  students' 
background  but  also  to  make  them  better  able  to  select  de- 
sirable experiences  in  natural  science  for  pupils. 

SCIENCE  101-102— BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  iveek  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Principles  of  Zoology,  3  hours;  Principles  of  Botany,  3  hours. 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  study  of 
the  methods  by  which  biological  knowledge  is  acquired  and 
tested.  The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  living  things,  a  survey  of  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdoms  with  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  sequences;  and 
a  study  of  the  life  histories  of  representative  animals  and 
plants. 

SCIENCE  104-105— BIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

This  is  a  course  in  general  biology  with  most  of  the 
illustrative  material  taken  from  the  field  of  animal  biology. 
The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  representative  series  of 
animal  forms  are  studied  in  evolutionary  sequence.  Life 
histories  of  certain  animals  are  studied  in  detail,  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  their  adaptations  and  habits  in  the 
light  of  relationships  and  environment.  Common  generali- 
zations applicable  to  all  living  things  are  studied.  Two  hours 
of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory.  Open  to  junior 
college  students  only. 

SCIENCE  202-203— PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  acquaintance  with 
the  various  fields  of  the  physical  sciences.     Its  primary  aim 
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is  to  increase  awareness  of  physical  phenomena  and  to  show 
how  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  these  phe- 
nomena contribute  to  Uving.  Its  material  is  selected  from 
the  fields  of  astronomy,  earth  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry. 
It  cuts  across  the  boundaries  of  these  fields  in  order  to  bring 
out  their  relationships  and  to  provide  a  background  for  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  cooperative  nature 
of  the  scientific  advances  of  today. 

SCIENCE  204-205— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

5  hours  per  week  for  two  se-inesters.      (Credit  8  hours.) 

A  general  survey  course  in  physics  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  are  working  toward  liberal  arts  de- 
grees, but  not  to  meet  the  requirements  of  engineering,  med- 
ical, dental  or  other  professional  schools.  The  topics  in- 
clude mechanics,  properties  of  matter,  sound,  heat,  magnet- 
ism, electricity  and  light.  Two  two-hour  lectures  with  de- 
monstrations, experiments  and  class  discussion,  and  one  hour 
of  laboratory. 

SCIENCE  206-207— GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  8  hours.) 

These  courses  constitute  the  first  year  of  college  chemis- 
try both  for  students  who  have  not  taken  high  school  chem- 
istry and  for  those  who  have.  The  content  includes  the 
study  of  the  bases  for  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
matter;  chemical  calculations;  a  study  of  the  elements,  their 
occurrence,  extraction,  uses,  properties  and  common  com- 
pounds. Two  one-hour  lectures  and  four  hours  of  labortory. 

SCIENCE  420— ORNITHOLOGY 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  bird  identification,  struc- 
ture, behavior,  ecology,  and  general  economic  relationships. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  birds  of  the  Baltimore  area. 
Migration  and  individual  bird  movements  are  studied  at  the 
U.  S.  Government  approved  Banding  Station  which  has  been 
established  on  the  campus. 

SCIENCE  421— GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  the  study  of  insects.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  more  common  orders,  and  a  study  of  their 
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structure,  behavior,  ecology,  economic  importance  and  con- 
trol. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  students  in 
preparing  teaching  materials. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-2.     Course  description  on  page 

56. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  305-3.  Course  description  on  page 
60. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Geography,  Economics,  History,  Political  Science,  Sociology. 

Miss  Blood  Mr.  McCleary 

Miss  Kahl*  Mr.Walther 

Mr.  Livingston  Mr.  Willis 

Mr.  Matthews  Miss  Woodward 

The  social  sciences  help  the  student  to  become  aware  of 
his  place  and  responsibility  as  a  citizen  of  a  democracy,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  world  community.  In  addition,  they 
help  the  prospective  teacher  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
social  process  and  of  the  development  of  the  differentiated 
patterns  of  culture  as  they  evolve  in  the  varied  natural  set- 
tings of  the  earth.  Survey  and  specialized  courses  are  of- 
fered so  that  the  student  may  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
contemporary  scene  that  is  both  broad  and  deep. 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  social  sci- 
ences are  required  of  teachers  college  students.  Of  these 
credits,  eighteen  hours  are  prescribed,  and  six  hours  are  elec- 
tive. One  of  the  elective  courses  must  be  selected  from  the 
following  group. 

Social  Science  320 — History  and  Geography  of  Mary- 
land (open  to  juniors  and  seniors)  3   hours 

Sociology  401 — Introduction   to  Sociology  3  hours 

Economics  402 — Introduction  to  Modern  Economic 

Thought  3  hours 

Political  Science  406 — Government  of  the  United 

States  3  hours 

Political    Science    407 — Comparative    Government    of 

Foreign  Powers  3  hours 

■'On  leave  of  absence  1948-49 
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COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

GEOGRAPHY  103-104— ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week  for  hvo  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  factors  of  the  natural 
environment,  their  interactions,  and  their  appraisal  and 
utilization  by  man  to  satisfy  his  needs.  It  aims  to  build  an 
appreciation  of  the  types  of  civilization  which  have  developed 
in  different  environments,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  the  nat- 
ural balance  can  be  disturbed  through  the  productive  and 
exploitive  activities  of  mankind.  A  survey  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  relation  to  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Diverse  regions  of  the 
earth  are  studied  with  emphasis  on  the  inter-relationships  be- 
tween plant,  animal,  and  human  life  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Map  reading  and  interpretation  are  stressed  as  tools 
of  geographic  thinking  and  expression. 

GEOGRAPHY  310— REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 
5  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  common  social,  economic  and  political  interests  of 
the  major  regions  of  the  United  States,  as  outlined  by  Odum, 
form  the  basis  of  this  study.  It  describes  and  interprets  the 
culture  patterns  of  each  region  in  relation  to  the  natural 
settings  in  which  they  have  developed. 

GEORGRAPHY  311— REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE 
3  hoiirs  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Not  offered  in  1949-50. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  320— HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARY- 
LAND 
3  hours  per  tceek.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Political,  social  and  economic  development  of  the  state 
and  its  relations  to  major  events  in  the  development  of  the 
nation.  Natural  resources;  regional  land  use;  industrial  de- 
velopment, particularly  in  the  Baltimore  area.  Field  trips 
are  taken  to  places  of  historical  and  geographical  interest. 

GEOGRAPHY  410— REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FAR 
EAST 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  some  of  the  human  and  economic  resources 
and  problems  of  Japan,  China  and  India.     Traditional  land 
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use,  recent  commerical  agriculture,  real  and  potential  in- 
dustrial development,  political  problems,  and  the  relation  of 
these  regions  to  current  world  affairs. 

GEOGRAPHY  411— ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  world's  resources,  indus- 
tries and  population  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  inter- 
national trade.  An  analysis  of  the  productive  and  extractive 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  commerce  in  relation  to  the 
geographic  environment  and  the  cultural  level  of  the  people. 

COURSES  IN  HISTORY 

HISTORY  201-202— HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 
5  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hotirs.) 

Traces  the  development  of  European  man  as  a  social  be- 
ing, from  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  City  to  the  present 
time.  Consideration  will  be  given  Europe's  debt  to  the 
ancient  Oriental  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. Movements  rather  than  events  will  be  stressed,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  social,  economic,  and  political 
phases  of  Western  life. 

HISTORY  304— BRITAIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
5  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  British  Empire  in  the  period  of  its  greatness.  The 
struggle  against  France,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise 
of  the  bourgeoisie  to  political  control,  the  spread  of  empire, 
the  symbolism  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  the  evolution  of 
democratic  processes.     Prerequisite:  History  201-202. 

HISTORY  310— EUROPE  SINCE  1914 
3  hotirs  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Events  leading  to  World  War  I,  the  course  of  that  con- 
flict, and  the  peace  which  followed.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  rise  of  conflicting  political  idealogies  between  wars; 
Germany's  drive  to  control  central  Europe;  the  origins,  strat- 
egies, and  results  of  World  War  II.  The  material  achieve- 
ments of  the  modern  age  will  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  evolv- 
ing world.     Prerequisite:  History  201-202. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  320— HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARY- 
LAND 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hotirs.) 

Course  description  on  page  77. 
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HISTORY  402-403— HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
5  hours  per  %veek  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  in 
the  United  States.  Sources  of  particular  problems  are  un- 
covered and  the  present  status  of  these  problems  is  viewed, 
in  the  light  of  their  historical  development.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  origins  and  development  of  American 
democracy. 

HISTORY  411— THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1914 
3  hotirs  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  since  1914  as  it  affects  the  present 
status  and  future  development  of  the  American  people.  Pre- 
requisite: History  402-403. 

COURSES     IN     SOCIOLOGY,     ECONOMICS     AND     POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

SOCIOLOGY  401— INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 

3  hotirs  per  week.     (Credit  3  hotirs.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  group  life  of  man  from 
perhistoric  times  to  the  present.  Patterns  of  individual  and 
group  behavior,  social  interaction,  the  rise  and  diffusion  of 
culture  elements,  custom  and  fashion,  caste  and  social  classes, 
patriarchal  and  matriarchal  societies,  folkways,  family  and 
tribal  organization  are  considered.  The  study  of  selected 
social  problems  is  also  included. 

ECONOMICS  402— INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hotirs.) 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principles,  history  and  problems  of 
economics  with  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  understand- 
ing of  the  economic  phases  of  national  and  international 
problems.  Some  attention  is  given  to  personal  and  con- 
sumer economics. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  406— GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  principles,  structure  and  functions  of  the  goverment 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  problems  involved  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  scope  of  democratic  government  in  our  con- 
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temporary  life.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  nature  and 
growth  of  our  government  as  an  instrument  of  democratic 
control. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  407— COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

FOREIGN  POWERS 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  pro- 
cesses of  England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  China  and 
Japan.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  attention  is  given  to  the 
smaller  social-democratic  states  of  Europe. 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-1.     Course  description  on  page 
55. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  305-4.  Course  description  on  page 
60. 
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GRADUATES 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES- JUNE  15,  1948 

Ackley,  William  Edward Carroll  County 

Bleakley,  Mary  Caples Baltimore  County 

Brooks,  Mary  Lee Baltimore  County 

Caltrider,  Violet  Marie Baltimore  County 

Carroll,  Ellen  Margaret Baltimore  County 

Chenworth,  Dorothea  Elizabeth Baltimore  County 

Comstock,   Catherine  Thomas Montgomery  County 

Comthwaite,  David  Lloyd Baltimore  City 

Corwell,  Phyllis  Kane Washington  County 

Cox,  Mary  Belle   Baltimore  County 

Crawford,  Audrey  Ellen   Baltimore  County 

Dallam,  Nancy  Lee Harford  County 

D'Amario,  Dorothy  Madelene Baltimore  City 

Daniels,   Ralph   Cecil Baltimore   City 

DeHoflF,  Ruth  Eileen Baltimore  County 

Evans,  Virginia  Lee Anne  Arundel  County 

Franz,  Virginia  Lee   Baltimore  County 

Fuqua,  Nancy  Lef twich    Baltimore  City 

Galley,  Franklin  Peter Baltimore  City 

Galperin,   Miriam    Baltimore   City 

Gross,  Ruth  Loretta Harford  County 

Hale,  Doris  Louise Baltimore  County 

Hammerman,  Donald  Robert Baltimore  City 

Hart,  John  Joseph Baltimore  City 

Hennlein,  Margaret    Baltimore  County 

Hosier,  Charlotte  Burns Baltimore  City 

Hutton,  John  Narcis Cecil  County 

Johnson,  Betty  Jane Harford  County 

Kemp,  Ruby  Marguerite Baltimore  County 

Kerber,  Anna  Mae Baltimore  City 

Kubar,  Mildred  Mary Baltimore  County 

Leonard,  lUa  Jana Baltimore  City 

McFadden,  Sara  Elizabeth Baltimore  City 

Mattingly,  Mary  Norma Baltimore  City 

Miller,  Doris  Elaine Baltimore   City 

Miller,  EUzabeth  Louise  Hendricks Baltimore  City 

Miller,  Kathleen  Matilda Baltimore   City 

Paul,  Edith    Baltimore  City 
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Pelton,  Paula   Baltimore  City 

Pennington,  Margaret  Elizabeth Baltimore  City 

Post,  Jean  Claire Charlottesville,  Va. 

Ritter,  Jean  Carol Baltimore,   County 

Rosen,  Sylvia  Sara Baltimore  County 

Schisler,  Elizabeth  Catherine Baltimore  County 

Shubkagle,  Ruby  Friese Carroll  County 

Shugar,  Bernice   Baltimore  City 

Simpson,  Elisabeth  Pollock Wilmington,  Delaware 

Smith,   Elva   Mae Baltimore   City 

Snell,  Ruth  Elizabeth Baltimore  City 

Spellman,  Oswald  Barkdoll Baltimore  City 

Spruill,  Betty  Anne Baltimore  Citv 

Thomas,  Ethel  Blanche Baltimore  County 

Vance,  Shirley  Marguerite Baltimore  City 

Van  Dyke,  Eleanor  Elizabeth Baltimore  County 

Varner,  Marian  Allison Baltimore  City 

Wampler,  Helen  Elfeda Carroll  County 

Wood,  Estelle  May Cecil  County 

Wood,  Helen   Mae Baltimore   City 

Young,  Sara  Jane Frederick  County 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  DEGREE— JUNE,  1948 

Ackerman,  Helen  May Baltimore  City 

Anderson,  Gordon  Herbert Baltimore  County 

Arthur,  Donald Baltimore  City 

Bissett,  Robert  Thomas Harford  County 

Block,  Carolyn  Arnold Baltimore  City 

Buckingham,  Kenneth  Lee Baltimore  City 

Buckingham,  Melvin  Guy Baltimore  City 

Byrnes,  Ellen  Virginia Baltimore  City 

Clark,  Joseph  Hopkins Howard  County 

Clements,  Ann  Louise Baltimore  City 

Cline,  William  Edwin Baltimore  County 

Cornell,  Patricia  Virginia Baltimore  County 

Costlow,  John  DeForest,  Jr Baltimore  County 

Crouse,  John  Gene Baltimore  County 

DeFries,  Jules  Max Baltimore  County 

Doenges,  Carl  Philip,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Dohme,  Dorothy  Louise Baltimore  City 
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Eliason,  Grafton   Baltimore  City 

Eskite,  Elizabeth  Davis Baltimore  City 

Estep,  Elizabeth  Berkeley Baltimore  City 

Faulkner,  Melba  Margaret Baltimore  County 

Feehan,  William  Herbert Baltimore  County 

Fox,  William  Norman Baltimore  County 

Froehlich,  Patricia  Lee Baltimore  City 

Goldwin,  Richard  Anthony Baltimore  City 

Gorrell,  Mary  Eileen Cecil  County 

Hoddinott,  Charles  Warren Baltimore  City 

Jaeger,  Bill  Jack Baltimore  City 

Lane,  Esther    Baltimore  City 

Lawrence,  Francis  Joseph Baltimore  County 

Marken,   Myles   Gordon Baltimore   City 

Merriman,  William    Baltimore  City 

Miller,  Samuel,  Jr Baltimore  County 

Moore,  Norma  Jean Baltimore  County 

Riordan,  WilUam  Courtney Baltimore  County 

Romagnoli,  Mario  Anthony Baltimore  City 

Rothman,  Barbara  Sharon Baltimore  City 

Schilling,  Edward,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Schwartz,  Jerome  Sanford Baltimore  City 

Smith,  Eleanor  Jane Baltimore  County 

Smith,  Gerald  Nelson Baltimore  City 

Teter,  Phyllis  June Greeley  County,  Nebraska 

Waldrop,  Fred  Ervin Baltimore  County 

Walke,  Mary  Anna Anne  Arundel  County 

Wolf,  Hobart,  Jr Carroll  County 

Zick,  Elmer  Louis Baltimore  City 

SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF  1948 

President  ....  Donald  Hammerman     Secretary Anna  Mae  Kerber 

Vice-President ....  Elva  Mae  Smith     Treasurer Ethel  Thomas 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  ELECTED 
TO  KAPPA  DELTA  PI 

Ellen  Carroll  Donald  Hammerman 

Dorothea  Chenworth  lUa  Leonard 

Audrey  Crawford  Doris  Miller 

Ralph  Daniels  Jean  Ritter 

Ruth  DeHoff  Betty  Spruill 

Nancy  Fuqua  Eleanor  Van  Dyke 

Franklin  Peter  Galley  Helen  Wampler 
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NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES,  JUNE,  1948-40 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES,  Since  1866-7,476 

ENROLLMENT  1948-49    (As  of  Oct.   1,  1948) 

Freshman 

Women         Men         Total 

Teachers  College    192 44 236 

Junior    College 31 54 85 

Sophomores 

Teachers  College    120 45 16  5 

Junior  College    9 42 51 

Juniors    91 32 123 

Seniors 68 ;  .  8 76 


511  225  736 

Students  Admitted 

February,   1949 

Junior  College  Freshmen 7 13 20 

Teachers  College  Specials 3 5 8 

521  243  764 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
of  the 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
1948-1949 

President Joshua  R.  Wheeler,  2907  Dunbrin  Road, 

Dundalk  22 

1st  Vice  President Anne  Shepperd,  Upper  Falls 

2nd  Vice  President Mary  S.  Braun,  6204  Blackburn  Lane,  Baltimore 

12 

3rd  Vice  President Doris  Burtnett  Fosler   (Mrs  Herbert  Fosler), 

4615  Marble  Hill  Road,  Baltimore  18 

Secretary Helen  Jeffers  Davies  (Mrs  Thomas  Davies), 

2126  Oakland  Avenue,  Baltimore  20 

Asst.  Secretary Catherine   Cronin,    5202   Catalpha   Road, 

Baltimore   14 

Treasurer   Mary  Norris  Lynch   (Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lynch), 

512  Orkney  Road,  Baltimore   12 

Asst.  Treasurer Iva  Jenkins  Lutz   (Mrs.  John  Lutz), 

4403  Walther  Blvd.,  Baltimore  14 

Field  Secretary Mary  H.  Scarborough,  447  Rosebank  Avenue, 

Baltimore   12 

Executive  Committee: .  .  Harold  E.  Moser,  State  Teachers  College, 
Towson-4 

Barbara  Whitehurst  Long  (Mrs.  Conrad  J.  Long) , 
3900   Clifton  Avenue,   Baltimore- 16 

"Willie  Pritchett  Schluderberg    (Mrs.  George  W. 
Schluderberg),  Dunmanway  Apartments, 
Dundalk-22 

Bessie  Arterburn  Rich  (Mrs.  Everett  E.  Rich), 
3627  Rexmere  Road,  Baltimore  18 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  State  Teachers  College, 
Towson-4 
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STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Towson,  Maryland 


SPECIAL     SUMMER     PROG  RAM 


June  26  -  August  4>  1950 


WELCOtJE  TO  TOWSONl 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  State  Teachers  College  the 
students  attending  the  special  summer  program  for  college  graduates. 

You  who  are  attending  the  summer  session  are  fortunate  to 
have  completed  a  four*y9ar  college  program,  but  in  the  teaching  of 
children  knowledge  of  subject  matter  is  only  one  factor.  At  least 
two  other  factors  are  involved  in  successful  teaching:  One  is  some 
understanding  of  the  ways  children  learnj  the  other  is  some  familiarity 
with  the  ways  people  teach  effectively.   The  program  here  at  Towson 
this  suirmer  has  been  designed  to  give  the  students  seme  insight  into 
both  of  these  Important  factors. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  teaching  is  both  a  science 
and  art.  All  the  courses  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  good  teacher, 
but  there  are  things  that  can  be  learned  by  studying  v/hnt  others 
have  utilized  successfully  and  studying  also  the  way  children  learn 
and  what  they  are  ready  to  loam  at  different  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

All  of  us  at  Towson  hope  that  your  stay  here  this  summer 
will  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  We  shall  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  make  it  so. 


EARLE  T,  HAWKINS 
President 


The  STATE  TEACHERS  COLIEGE  at  TOWSON,  lURYLAND 
Administrative  Officers  of  Summer  Program  1950 

Dr.  Earle  T.  Hawkins President  of  College 

Dr.  Lucy  Scott i .Director  of  Summer  Program 

-Mr.  Grant  C.  Viatsoh ati,. a Registrar 

Miss  Marguerite  Dougherty. .  .Acting  Princifi&lj  Lida  Lefe  Tall  School 

3  Miss  Dorothy  W.  Reeder Librarian,  College 

sMiss  Isabel  U'ilner Librarian,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Mrs.  Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson Dietition 

Mrs.  Wilson  'rfripht Social  Director  of  Dormitory 

Miss  Winifred  N.  Baker Secretary,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Mrs.  Margaret  Barall Principal  Account  Clerk,  Business  Office 


Faculty  -  Integrated  Program 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Ablen Education,  State  Teachers  College 

Mr.  B.  Melvin  Cole Principal,  Loch  Raven  Elementary  School 

Miss  Kathaleen  Kennedy Primary  Supervisor 

Baltimore  City 
Mrs.  Mildred  Fowler Intermediate  Surervisor 

Baltimore  City 

Dr.  Lucy  Scott Director  of  Student  Teaching 

State  Teachers  College 
Mrs.  Zenith  Velie Education,  State  Teachers  College 

Faculty  -  Second  Year  Program 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr Science,  STC 

Dr.  Fay  Fisher Literature,  STC 

Miss  Mary  Grogan Language  Arts,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Dr.  E.  Curt  Walther Geography,  STC 

Mr.  J.  Frederick  Weaver Arithmetic,  STC 

Faculty  -  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Morrow First  Grade 

Miss  Agnes  Carlton Second  Grade 

Miss  Irene  Scally Third  Grade 

Miss  E.  Heighe  Hill Fourth  Grade 

Miss  Marguerite  Dougherty Fifth  Grade 

Mrs ,  Marie  Schmuck Sixth  Grade 


Home  Address 

Adams,  Harry  V. 

613  Louisiana  Avenue 

Cumberland,  Maryland 

Allen,  H.  Victoria 
3517  Pelham  Avenue 
Baltimore  13,  Maryland 

Anderson,  Geraldlne 
211  Kurdock  Road 
Baltimore  12,  Maryland 

Ankeney,  Mrs.  Anita  R. 

Box  4 

Clear  Spring,  Maryland 

Arraacost,  Virginia  Lee 
Finksburg,  Maryland 

Arnold,  Mary 
22  Dunkirk  Road 
Baltimore  12,  Maryland 

Askin,  Jodean 

6801  Park  Heights  Ave. 

Baltimore  15,  Maryland 

Aspridy,  Chrisoula 
1  Leeway  Street 
Dundalk'22,  Maryland 

Auld,  Marion  E. 
3261  Chestnut  avenue 
Balto.  11,  Md. 

Bachman,  Sarah  Jaffe 
3412  Alto  Road 
Balto.  16,  Md. 

Bamberger,  Ann  Wren 
1710  South  Road 
Balto.  9,  Md, 

Barker,  Mary 

3908  Peakland  Place 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 


STUDENTS 

Degree 

B.A.    -  1950 
Western  Maryland 

A.B.  -  1946 

V/heaton  College,   111, 


B.A.  -  1950 
Goucher  College 


B.A.   -  1944 
Western  Maryland 


A.B.   -  1950 
Vfestern  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1950 
Notre  Dame  of  Md, 


B.S.  -  1946 
University  of  Md. 


B.S.  -  1948 

Uuiv,  of  Rochester 


B.A.  -  1950 
Western  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1950 
Goucher  Collega 


B.A.   -  1949 
Notre  DaTie  of  Md, 


B.A.  -  1948 
Converse  College 


Teaching  Assignment 

Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Vfashington  County 
Interriodiate 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 

Baltimore  City 
Int  erfiiecllat.3 


Baltimore  City 
Kindergarten 


Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Harford  County 
Primary 


G>/\x 


6R       BbTSV 


73.  <9 


H3f  E-V(^cwftTet?  Apts    ^o'^iflfv-s  ^•-'/e^e 


Ln  r. 


Barnhart,  James 
714  Brooki-^ood  Road 
Balto.  29,  Md. 

Earranger,  Kathleen 
211  Dunkirk  Road 
Balto.  12,  Md. 

Barrett,  Audrey 
5508  Belair  Road 
Balto.  6,  Md. 

Barstow,  Mary  Louise 
215  Central  /.ve. 
C-lyndon,  Md, 

Berthel,  Mildred 
107  Hilton  Ave. 
Catonsville  28,  Md, 

Beamer,  Elizabeth 
Westminster,  Md, 

Becker,  Mary  Elizabeth 
100  \1,  Univorsitjr  Pkijy. 
Balto,  10,  Md, 

Benjamin,  Vvilliani 
3915  Calverton  Drive 
Hyattsville,  Md. 

Benner,  Conrad 

1814  Ashburton  Street 

Balto.  16,  Md. 

Bishop,  Margaret  0. 
7301  Dunlawn  Court 
Balto.  22,  Md. 

Bober,  Jerome 

4138  Woodhaven  Ave, 

Balto.  16,  Md, 

Bockover,  Mary  Gill 
612  Harwood  Ave. 
Balto,  12,  Md, 

Booker,  Dorothy  M. 
364  Lewis  Street 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

^liLt^&^jClara.hcl\c  lee 
//?   1/lr.  OsTcmv    St-. 


B.S,  -  1950 
Univ.  of  Md. 


A.B.  -  1950 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


B.S.  -  1950 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 


B,A.  -  1950 

St.  Joseph  College 


A.B.  -  1946 
Western  Maryland 


A.B.  -  1950 
Western  Maryland 


B.A.  -  19 A 9 
Western  Manrland 


B.A.  -  1950 
Univ.   of  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1949 
Univ.   of  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1933 
Univ.   Iowa 


B.S.  -  1950 
Johns  Hopkins 


A.B.  -  1945 
Univ.   of  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1949 
Marjr  Washington 


H-esTsrfv    ^^. 


Baltimore   City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primarj'- 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Carroll  County 
Intermediate 

BajM-ioro  City 
pTij'ia^-y 


Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimoro  County 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
In!  erraediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Harford  County 
Intermediate 


I  r*)  d.  r 
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Bryant,  Irene(Mrs.) 
k613   Old  Frederick  Rd. 
Balto.  29,  Md. 

Cahil,  Mrs.  Arlene 

1718  E.  Glen  Keith  Blvd. 

Towson  4,  Md, 

Callahan,  Elisabeth 
306  East  20th  St. 
Balto.  18,  Md. 

Canady,  Eveljii 
907  Belgian  Ave. 
Balto.  18,  Md. 

Capozzi,  Marian 
6802  Dunhill  Rd. 
Balto.  22,  Md. 


B.A.  -  1947 
Univ.  Bviffalo 


B.A.  -  1949 
Upsala  College 


B.S,  -  1948 
Mt.  St.  Agnes 
College 

A.B.  -  1937 
Goucher  College 


B.S.  -  1949 
Univ.  of  Marj'^land 


Baltimore  City- 
Primary 


Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


Harford  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  County 
Primary 


Case,  Marjorie 
99  E.  Green  St. 
Westminster,  Md, 

Castagna,  Theodora 
614  Parkwyrth  Ave. 
Balto.  18,  Md. 


A.B,  -  1932 
Motro  Dame  of  Md, 


B.S.  -  1949 
Johns  Hopkins 


Carroll  County 
Inten^iediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Chasson,  Gloria 
3705  Garrison  Blvd. 
Balto.  15,  Md. 


B.A.  -  1946 
Goucher  College 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Cinquegrani,  Lucille  V. 
3632  Rexmere  Rd. 
Balto,  18,  Md, 

Coblentz,  LaRue 
354  Main  St, 
Reicterstown,  Md. 

Coffman,  Iris  A. 

40  Ravenwood  ISights 

Hagerstown,  Md, 

Cohen,  Dena 

5124  Queensberry  Ave. 

Balto.  15,  Md, 

Colaiacomo,  Alfred  E. 
3306  Fleet  Street 
Balto.  24,  Md. 


B.A.  -  1947 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


A.B.  -  1950 
Destern  Maryland 


A.B.  -  1945 
Univ.  of  N:C. 


B.S.  -  1950 
Univ.  of  Md. 


Baltimore  City 
Prii-iary 


Baltimore  City 
Elomintary-Librarian 


Washington  County 
Interraediate 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Collins,  Mary  Jane 
46I5  Rokeby  Road 
Balto.  29,  Md. 

Conoway,  Frances  Jane 
Mount  Airy,  Hd. 

Connelly,  Michael  J, 
/(OS  E.  Lynn  Ave, 
Balto.  23,  Md. 

Cook,  Ann 

625  S.  Washington  St. 

Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Cooke,  Joan 

448  Highland  Ave, 

Orange,  N.J. 

Coonin,  Joel 
1921  Clifton  Ave. 
Balto.  17,  Md. 

Corcoran,  Margaret 
609  PlyiT.outh  Road 
Balto.  29,  Md. 

Coursey,  Jones  E. 
5200  Elmer  Ave. 
Balto.  15,  Md. 

Crandall,  Janet  L. 
1011  Main  3t. 
Crisfitjld,  Md. 

Crawley,  Joan  £. 
625  North  Bend  Rd. 
Balto.  29,  Md. 

Criss,  Helen 
207  N.  ^ue-jn  3t. 
Chestertown,  Md, 

Crouse,  Joiin  Gene 
8323  Pelair  Rd. 
Balto.  6,  Md. 

Culleton,  Jeanne 
College  Ave. 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 


B.A.  -  1949 
IJotre  Dane  of  Md. 


B.A.  -  1949 
Western  Maryland 


B.S.  -  1950 
Univ.  of  Md. 


B.A.  -  1949 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


B.A.  -  1950 
Goucher 


B.A.  -  1949 
Univ.  of  Hd. 


B.A.  -  1948 
Notre  Dcmie  of  Md, 


B.A.  -  1949 
Middlebury  College 


B.S.  -  1950 
Univ.  of  Md. 


B.A.  -  1949 
Univ.  of  ITd, 


B,A.  -  1943 
Washington  College 


A.B.  -  1950 
Western  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1950 
Notre  Bame  of  Md. 


Baltirciore   City 
Primary 


Carroll  County 
Primary 

Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Harford  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  County 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  County 
Prims  .y 


BrLltimore  County 
Inttrmodiate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  County 
Primary 


Kent  County 
Primary 


Bait: more  County 
Intoini^ciiate 


Baltivioro  City 
Primary 


Outright,  Clinton 
Stockton,  Md. 

Davis,  Ruth  V. 
2609  Manhattan  Ave. 
Balto.  15,  Md. 

Day,  Estty 

106  Willis  Street 

Westminster,  Md. 

DePaola,  Rudolph 

4410  Old  Frederick  Rd. 

Balto.  29,  Md. 

Dickler,  Elaine 
2437  W.  north  Ave. 
Balto.  16,  Md. 


B.S.  -   1949 
Univ.  of  Md. 


B.A.  -  1945 

Univ.  Pcnnsj'-lvania 


A.B.  -  1950 
Western  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1950 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1950 
Univ.  of  Mr ry land 


Worcester  County 
Primary 

Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Carroll  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


DiPaula,  Philip 

903  North  Woodington  Rd. 

Balto.  29,  Md. 


B.S.  -  1949 
Univ.  of  Marjrland 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Dodd,  Bsrbara 

2808  Hillcrost  Ave. 

Balto.  14,  Md. 

Dodd,  Virginia 
2808  Hillcrest  Ave. 
Balto.  14,  Md. 


B.A.  -  1949 
Western  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1948 
Western  Maryland 


Baltimore  Countj 
Primary 


Baltimore  County 
Primary 


Donohoe,  Theresa 
Massey,  MaryL'ind 

Doyle,  Betti  Ann 
2854  Lc;ke  Ave, 
Balto.  13,  Md. 


B.S.  -  1950 
VJashington  College 


B.A.  -  1950 
Notre  Dane  of  Md. 


Queer ■ Anne  County 

In  ^.'--'-nt  ("Mate 

Bal^i'i'-re   County 
Frijiiary 


Ellison^  Gloria 
16  Os'oonv;  A'-'o, 
Catonsvil?. <i  ?o,  Md. 

Elman,  Jean 

2408  Druid  Hill  Ave. 

Baltc.   17,  Md. 


B.A.   -  1949 
'Washington  Coli.ege 


B.A.   -  1949 
Croucher 


Balti-Kirc-  County 
!'!n';er.TX-iate 


Baltim-re  City 
Prim£i\7 


Elma.n,    So-ohia  Sue 
2408  Druid  Hill  Ave. 
Balto.   17,  Md. 


B.A.  -  1950 
Univ.   of  Md. 


Palti!-o:,ire  City 
Pri'.-^ii-- 


Enala,  Blanche  K, 
Route  #15,  Box  12 9C 
Balto.  20,  Hd. 

Engler,  Ethel  M. 
5712  Maple  Hill  Rd. 
Baltimore  14,  Md. 

Ennis,  Rachel 
Parsonsburg,  lid. 

Evans,  Jean 

6  Burning  Tree  Court 

Bethesda  14,  Md. 

Feehley,  George 
405  S.  Bouldin  St.  . 
Balto.  24,  Md. 

Feldman,  Norma  R, 

2712  North  Longwood  St. 

Balto.  16,  Md. 

Flaccoe,  Ruby- 
SOS  Cathedral  St. 
Balto.  1,  Md. 

Foley,  Thoma  s 
4129  Potter  St. 
Balto.  29,  Hd. 

Foreman,  Elaine 

3501  W.  Hilton  Street 

Ealto.  16,  ill. 


B.A.  -  1949 
Univ.  of  Md. 


B.A.  -  1921 
Goucher 


B.A.  -  1950 
Western  Maryland 

A.B.  -  1950 
Washington  College 


B.S.  -  1949 
Univ.  of  Md. 


B.A,  -  1949 
Univ.  of  Md. 


B.Mus.  -  1933 
Converse  College 


B.S.  -  1946 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


Baltimore  County 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Wicomico  County 
Intermediate 

Montgomery  County 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 

Pri'ii-iry 


Baltimore  City 
IntCj.T'.?diate 


Baltlmor.-e  City 
Klrdoj'garten 


Forster.   Ilrrriet 
4420  Marbj.e  l!all  Road 
Balto.  18.   Md. 


B.A.  -  1950 
Goucher 


Bi].*'. i:. c'c  City 
PrisaV'- 


Fox,   Lorick  F. 
7019  Ga„   .;.  e.,   M.W. 
Washin^to?!.    v.C. 

Foxworthy     Tjois   (Mrs.) 
801  North  Eroadway 
Balto.  5_,  hd, 

Franks,  M^s.   Betty  Ehlers 
8207  Loch  Raven  Blvd. 
Tow son  4,  Md, 

roLnT  H.  ^.l)ft.v\*sTvo 


B.S.  -  1950 
American  University 


A.B.  -  1948 
Goucher  College 


A.B.  -  1950 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


Prinje  Qporj'e  County 


B:<\t:,..rn   City 
Iro  :'ji-i:':-3(iia'ce 


Br.lt:; more  City 
Int  ii.1'  cdiaie 


Fritz,  Donald 

303  St.  Dunstans  Hd. 
Baltimore  12,  Md. 

Froehlinger,  Elvira 
217  Gaj'wood  Road 
Baltimore  12,  Md. 

Garb,  Betty 

1811  Gwyims  Fj-J-Is  Pkwy 

Balto.  17,  Md. 

Gardill,  Jane.  £. 
4304  LaSalle  Ave. 
Balto.  6,  Md. 

Genecin,  Rita 
1406  Eutav;  Place 
Balto.  17,  Md. 

Gessler,  Carolyh 
11  S.  Abington  Ave. 
Balto.  29,  Md. 

Getz,  Betty 

2519  Garrison  Blvd. 

Balto.  16,  Md. 

Grafton,  Mary  K. 
3  N.  Connolly  Road 
Benson,  Md. 

Graveson,  Barbara 
5517  Pioneer  Drive 
Belto.  14,  Kd. 

Grose,  Rajinond 
3606  Elm  Kve. 
Balto.  11,  Md. 

Gruner,  Di.'.ne 

103  N.  Monastery  Ave. 

Balto.  29,  Md. 

Habighurst,  Mary  E. 
3606  Frederick  Ave. 
Balto.  29,  Md. 

Hager,  Mary  Price 

304  Sdsdale  Road 
Balto.  29,  Md. 


A.B.  -  1950 
Johns  Hopkins 


B.A.  -  1948 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


A.D.  -  1945 
Goucher 


A.B.  -  1945 
Gettysburg  College 


B.A.  -  1945 
Goucher 


A.B.  -  1945 
Notre  Dame  of  Md, 


B.A.  -  1945 
Univ.  of  Md. 


A.B.  -  1948 
Western  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1950 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


A.B.  -  1944 
Concord  College 


A.B.  -  1950 
Mt.  Saint  Agnes 
College 

A.B.  -  1950 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


B.A.  -  1949 
Western  Maryland 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Intennediate 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  County 
Literntdiate 


Harfor.'d  County 
Inter  ii'd  late 


BaHi'ioro  City 
Prim-,  .y 


Baltimore  County 
Primary 


Baltim^ro  County 
Primary 


Hall,  Margaret  R. 
132  Law  Street 
Aberdeen,  Kd. 

Hallvdg,  Elaine  F. 
6U0   VfildwDod  Parlcway 
Baltoi  29,  Md. 

Harm,  Mary  Louise 
1204  Bolton  Street 
Balto.  17,  Md. 

Harman,  Anno  Mnrie 
2723  N.  Charles  St. 
Balto.  18,  Md. 

Hastings,  Mrs.  Gene  G, 
5501  Windsor  Mill  Rd. 
Balto.  7,  Md. 

Hawkins,  J-onet  C. 
924  Belgian  Ave. 
Balto.  18,  Md. 

Hayes,  Arnold 

2914  Kildaire  Drive 

Balto.  14,  Kd. 

Heemann,  Jean 
3403  Southern  Ave. 
Balto.  14,  Md, 

Heimer,  Mrs,-  Betty 
4012  Fernhiil  Ave. 
Balto.  15,  M.-l. 

Heise,  Martha  Lee 
4424  Marble  Hall  Rd. 
Er.lto.  18,  Md. 

Heller,  Hr.nnah  Ida 
3204  K.  Hilton  St. 
Balto.  16,  Md. 

Heppard,  Jnnc  G. 
90  Torgue  Way 
Balto.  20,  Md. 

Hof fmeister,  Helen 
629  Sussex  Road 
Balto.  4,  Md. 


D.A.  -  1945 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1945 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1950 
Notre  Dame  of  Md, 


A.B.  1950 

Notre  Dame  of  Md, 


A.B.  -  1933 

Univ.  of  Pittsburgh 


y\.B.  -  1945 
Goucher 


A.B,  -  1943 
Washington  College 


B.A.  -  1945 
Western  Maryland 


B.S.  -  1949 
U.  of  Maryland 


A.B.  -  1950 
Univ.  of  Md. 


A.B.  -  1944 
Goucher 


M.A.  -  1948 
II. Y.   State  Teachers 
College 

B.A.   -  1950 
Notre  Dame  of  Md, 


Harford  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltinoro  County 
Primarj'' 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltim.oro  City 
Intomedlate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Balt"j'iiore  County 
PjTDm  i  -y 


Ba]tiiio-e  City 
Primn/.v 


Ba]t;_i'ore  City 
Inte.'i."_sd3.ate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Daltir.iore  City 
Primary 


Hohman,  Janet 
2817  Mayficld  Ave. 
Balto.  13,  Md. 

Holland,  Ruth  C. 
1201  C"jnden  Ave. 
Salisbury,  Md. 

Humphreys,  Harry  A. 
5509  Gwynndale  Ave. 
Dalto.  7,  Md. 

Jasper,  Dorothea 
22  Rosemont 
Frederick,  Md. 

Jensen,  Betty  Jean  (Mrs.) 
C/O  Dr',  M,  N.  Jensen 
Veterans  Hospital 
Fort  Howard,,  Md, 


A.B,  -  1950 

Mt.  St.  Agnes 
College 

A.B.  -  1950 
Vfestem  Maryland 


B.S.  -  1937 
Albright  College 


A.B.  -  1949 
Hood 


B.S.  -  1941 
Southern  Methodist 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Wicomico  County 
Primarji- 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Montgomery  County 
Primary 


Baltimore  County 
Pri-ar.' 


Johnson.  Joyce 
1/est  Gordon  St, 
Bel  Air.  Md, 


B.A.  -  1946 
Univ.  of  Md. 


Prince  Georges  County 
Prinnr;,- 


Johnsonj  Vera  M,(Mrs.) 
1614  Pentvrood  Read 
Balto.  J2,  Md. 


A.B.  -  1926 

Lake  Erie  College 


Baltimore  City 
Intcrmr.cx'its 


Jones,  Christine  A, 
302  Gittiafts  Ave. 
Balto.  12,  Md. 


A.B,  -  1949 
VRlliam  &  Mary 
College 


Harford  County 
Primary 


Jones,  Harry  Clinton 
5307  Sprinf-lake  Way 
Baltimore  12,  Md. 

Jordan,  Fluella 
Lothian,  Maryland 


B.S.  -  1949 
Johns  Hookins 


M.S.  -  1949 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


Ealtim^-re  City 
Inti."-i...H-t3 


Prince  Ce  irges  County 
Interii'^c.i  .te 


Joseph,  Carol  E. 
3901  Edgewood  Rd. 
Balto.  15,  Md. 


B.A.  -  1949 
Mt.  Saint  Agnes 
College 


Baltjm'  1  e  C'ioy 
Priiii"T'/ 


Kagle,   Jesse  L, 
Pleasant   Hill  Rd. 
Owings  Mills,  Md. 

Kehrraan,   Carol  P. 
Box  434,  Route  2 
Balto.   6,  Md. 


A.B.   -  1942 
Western  Maryland 


B.S.   -  1939 
Louisiana   State 
Univ. 


Daltimne  City 
InteriTi'  rli;\te 


baltimoie  City 
Primary 


Kierstead,  Leah  Todd 
hU02   Gridley  Rd. 
Viers  Mill 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Kllboume,  /inita 

922  Belgian  Ave.,  /pt.  \-L 

Balto.  18,  Md. 


B.S.  -  1947 
Mary  Washington 
College 


A.B.  -  1948 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


Montgomery  County 
PrimDjT'y 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Kopp,  Irene 
712  Hollen  Rd. 
Balto.  12,  Md. 


B.A.  -  1950 
Goucher 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Krauk,  Elsie  A. 
2912  MarKlex  Ave. 
Balto.  lA,  Md. 


A.B.  -  1936 
Hunter  College 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Kunkl'j,  Justine 
211  Shaeffer  Ave. 
"rfestminster,  Md. 


A.B.  -  1950 
IVcstern  Maryland 


Carroll  Coxinty 
Intermediate 


Langrall,  Ednell  Mae 
2938  St.  Paul  Sti,  Apt. #4 
Balto i  18,  Md. 


B.A.  -  1944 
VJestem  Maryland 


WicoKico  County 
Kindergarten 


Larmore,  3ara 
Tyaskin,  Md. 

Larsen,  Lawrence  E. 
43  Overbrook  Rd. 
Balto.  23,  Md. 


A.B.  -  1950 
Western  Maryland 

B.A.  -  1949 
Univ.  of  Washington 
Seattle 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 

'laltimore  County 
Intermediate 


Legg,  E.  Virginia 
1921  E.  31st  St. 
Balto.  18,  Md. 


B.S.  -  1950 
Univ.  of  ^''aryland 


Baltimore  City 
Primarv 


Lentz,  Elizabeth  Motley 
125  Edmund  St. 
y'.berdeen,  Md. 


B.S.  -  1944 
Longwood  College 


Harford  County 
Intermediate 


Levin,  Shirley  (Mrs.) 
1506  VJ.  3bth  St. 
Balto.  11,  Md. 


A.B.  -  1948 
Goucher 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Levine,  George 
80?  Mevdngton  Ave. 
Balto.  17,  Md. 


B.S.  - 

New  York  Univ. 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Logstcn,  Mrs.  Vincenza 
317  S.  Elrino  St. 
l-.alto.  24,  Md, 


A.B.  -  1947 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


■  Saltiracro  County 
' Primary 


Lowe,    Carol 
Lowe   Manor  F^irm 
Stewartstown,  Pa. 

McGuire,  Kathryn 
760  McKewin  -/ve.  . 
Balto.  18,  Kd. 

Mcintosh,  Vivian  S, 
7709  Wilson  Ave. 
Dalto.  Ih,   Md. 

McNeil,  Ruth  Louise 
132  Law  St. 
Aberdeen,  Kd. 

Manlove,  Katherine  M, 
Finksburg,  Maryland 

Marmer,  Rhona 

2407  Drookfield  Ave. 

Balto.  17,  Md. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Gudny 
1655  Northej^n  Pkwy. 
Balto,  12 i  Maryland 

Mohler,  Ailene 
Prince  Frederick,  Md. 

Morgan,  James  D. 
2104  Eastern  Ave. 
Balto.  20,  Md. 

Morita,  Anne  Kathleen 
1407  Rosedale  St. 
Balto.  16,  Md. 

Morris,  Jeanne 
2233  Cecil  Ave. 
Dalto.  18,  Md, 

Kullaney,  Marie 

100  South  J-ackson  St. 

Pottsville,  Pa. 

Mulvey,  Marian  B. 
335  E.  28th  St. 
Balto.  18,  Md. 


A.B.    -    1950 
Vfestern  llaryland 


B.A.  -  1950 
Mt.  St.  Agnes 
College 

E.S.  -  1929 
Emporia  State  Teachers 
College 


B.A.  -  1945 
Mary  Washington 


A.D.  -  1949 
VJestern  Maryland 

B.A.  -  1943 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1944 
Barnard  College 


B.A.  -  1939 
Vfestern  Maryland 

B.A.  -  1949 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


B.S.  -  1942 
Johns  Hopkins 


B.A.  -  1950 
Motre  Dame  of  Md. 


B.A.  -  1950 

St.  Joseph  College 


B.A,  -  1945 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


Harford  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


Harford  County 
Prime,  ry 


CarroU  County 
IntsrniaJiate 

Baltinore  County 
Priirj:  i  / 


Bait  Lmore  County 


Calvsrt  Cop.nty 
Intermeji?.ta 

Baltimoi-e  f'ounty 
Intermediate 


Baltimoif  City 
PririH.;:T 


Baltimore  City 
Primp.ry 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Murray^  Jane 
3209  V/esterwald 
Balto.  IS,  Md. 

Muth,  J.  Gerard 
4312  Maine  ;",ve. 
Ealto.  7,  Md. 


D.F.A.  -  1%8 
Maryland  Institute 


B.Mus.  -  1936 
Catholic  Univ. 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Myers,  Christine  V. 
256  E.  Main  St. 
Westminster,  Md. 


A.D.  -  194s 

Vfe stern  Maryland 


Carroll  County 
Intermediate 


Naiman,  Doris 
2436  Linden  Ave. 
Ealto.  27,  Md. 

Nalley,  Elizabeth 
606  Lyndhurst  St. 
Balto.  29,  Hd. 

Nighbort,  Esther 
3011  Dundalk  Ave. 
Balto.  22,  IM. 

Norvdtz,.Ruth  D,. 
3822  Park  Heights  Ave. 
Balto.  15,  Md. 

Noss,  Clelia  Boushee 
Bond  St . ,  ext . 
V/estminster,  Md. 

Nut tie,  Nancy  E. 
4402  Flowerton  Rd. 
Balto.  29,  Hd. 

Orth,  Nancy 

2923  Overland  Ave. 

Balto.  14,  Md. 

Oshryj  Donna  Lee 
4031  Belle  Ave. 
Balto.  15,  Md. 

Parker,  Jean  Vfatkins 
1717  Aberdeen  Rd.,  Apt.#E 
Towson  4)  Md. 

Parrett,  Raymond 
231  E.  High  Street 
Elkton,  Md. 


B.A.  -  1950 
Washington  College 


A.D.  -  1941 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


n.L.i.  -  1932 

Bnerson  College 


B.A.  -  1945 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1946 
Western  Maryland 


A.B.  -  1946 
Washington  College 


B.A.  -  1950 
Goucher 


B.A.  -  1950 
Goucher 


A.n,  -  1949 

Western  Maryland 


B.S.   -  1950 
"ilashington  College 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Daltiroro  City 

Pr:ji;a;7 


Montrrc.i?  ;.■';-  County 
Int6:.T._ed;;  aj.fi 


Bait  j::c  -s  City 


Carroll  '"'.oant; 
Prim?.:- J 


CarroiH   Ccmty 
Intec^-Li-ic.tr' 


Balti.:iior  ;  City 
Prin  a  1 7' 


Ba.lti"i(;r-^  City 
Inuerif.d-.f.it  j 


Paltiro.orB  County 
Intermtdiate 


Cecil  County 
Intermediate 


Paterson,  Ruth 
12X1  Houndhill  Rd. 
Balto.  18,  I^d, 

Petr,    Thomas  J. 

2907  Montebello  Terrace 

Balto.   14,  Md. 

Pierson,  Elizabeth 
4601  Schenley  Rd. 
Balto.  10,  Md. 

Piraino,  /jnnette 
1722  Lakeside  Ave., 
Balto.  18,  Md. 

Piatt,  Florence 
412  Ho 11 en  Road 
Balto.  12,  Md. 


B.s.  -  1945 
Univ.  or  Maryland 


Ph.B.  -  1949 
Loyola  College 


B.A.  -  1939 
Goucher 


B.A.  -  1944 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


A.B.  -  1946 
Pembroke  College 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Baltimore  City 
Prima--'y 


Ealtiiiore  City 
Prill  -:-'^ 


Puschnig,  Delores  M. 
2125  N.  Charles  St. 
Balto.  18,  Md. 

Rentmeister,  Ruth 
6110  BertrpjTi  Ave. 
Balto.  14,  Md. 

Reuter,  Doris  M. 
54  Washington  Ave. 
Kenmore  17,  N.Y. 

Rhein,  Elayne 
502  Vvorcester  Rd. 
Tows  on  4i  Md,. 


B.S.  -  1945 
State  Teachers 
(Milv/aukee) 

A.B.  -  1950 
Goucher  College 


A.B.   -  1950 
Notre  Dame  of  Md, 


B.A,   -  1945 
Notre  Dane  of  Md, 


Ba3.t'j.or  .  G.;.ty 
Inte".  :-:ii:'t:: 


Ba-Tti-y.,r^  City 
PriT.-i  •/ 


Bait  mrri  Count;- 
Prir,,:'.'-', 


Baltli.oi-o  City 

Fruri./'^- 


Rochowiak..   Daniel 
513   S,   Lirr.\'jod  Ave, 
Balto,  l.\     'Ad, 


B,S.  -  3930 
Loyola  Colloge 


Balti  jcr.;  C.'.ty 
Intc;.;e,aiPto 


RoperSj  C-er-ild 
226  Ster-y  it. 
Pawtucket,  R,I, 


A.B.  -  19^:. 
Providence  College 


lia.'.i  :l\1(  rr-!  City 
Inti.-^,bc;  o  ti 


Ryon,   Jane  T. 
Waldorf,  Mariz-land 

Banner,  Edith 
Clarksville,  Md. 


A.B.   -  1950 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


A.B.  -  1950 
Western  Maryland 


Charl.5F.  Criunty 

Prui;H.;-y 

Pau.j'ic  r'  City 
Pr^ji.a  -y 


Scarborough,  Helen  Louise 
3A06  Grawtlejr  Road 
Balto.  15,   lid. 

Schaefer,  Paul 
1000  Rosedale  St, 
Balto.  16,  Hd. 

Scherr,   Joan 

3814  Gwynn  Oak  Ave. 

Balto.  7,  Md. 

Schmidt,  Charles  J. 
6914  Beech  Ave, 
Balto.  6,  Md, 

Schwartz,  Ellen 
1014  Hamilton  Blvd, 
Hagerstown,  Md, 

Schwartz,  Jerome 
5123  Oueensberr5''  Ave. 
Balto.  15,  Md. 

Segall,  Janet 

4208  SDringdale  Ave. 

Balto,  7,  Md. 

Serio,  Josephine 
3501  Milford  Ave, 
Balto,  7,  Md. 

Shannon,  Howard 
310  Pinevrc-od  Road 
Ealto.  22,  I'M. 

ShauRhnepsy.  Moreen 
6251  r^rs-r^c  :i  Avi. 
Camp  Spr.lr  ^j.  Md. 

Shipley,  Ai ice  Mildred 
Iv'estmjnsi  er  ,  Jlaryland 

Siegel,  :^d  =  hlia 
3711  Delvcrne  Road 
Balto.  18,  Hd. 

Smeyne,  Sylvia 
2314  Callow  Ave, 
Balto,  17,  Md, 


B.A.  -  1950 
Western  Maryland 


?i.B.  -  1950 
Western  Maryland 


B.S.  -  1946 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


B.S.  -  1944 
Loyola  College 


B.A.  -  1950 

Mary  Baldvan  College 


Fh.B.  -  1946 
Loyola  College 


B.Ao  -  1948 
Goucher 


B.A,  -  1949 
Rouchor 


A.B,  -  ].9';0 
k'osterr.  Mni-yland 


n.s.,  -  ::?':c 

St.  1 3']??  Univ. 


;..B„  ~  .19A8 
Vfesto":.!  Harylnnd 


BJu  -  1950 
Gouchar 


B.A.   -  1949 
Goucher 


Baltimore   City 
Primary 


Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


I'altiTiiore  ''City 
Kindergarten 


Baltimore  Coionty 
Inteurs.tiate 


Waslrn.rtoii  County 


Int  vo  ,;v.;;r--,.  ' 


Bclt::,o:-e  Grey 
Pria.>-T 


Bai::-;v.j;  o  Oi 


Bal-ti.T-Jj.'e  1,1  by 


Pi  j;i..s    .CO.  ^1  Coiinty 


Bar  ;....;..     aty 


Bal^.-'Tnoye  City 
Prii':!  (./ 


Smith,  Katherine  C. 
2823  Guilford  Ave. 
Balto.  18,  Md. 

Smith,  ^5argaret 
522  Elm  Street 
Frederick,  Md, 

Smith,  Martha 
RFD  #4,  Sox  987 
Annapolis,  Md, 

Solomon,  Karolyn 
3608  Clarinth  Road 
Dalto.  15,  Md. 

Stafford,  Marie 
9  South  St. 
East on,  Maryland 

Standiford,  Mrs.  Mary 
6507  Wells  Parkway 
Riverdale,  Md. 

Stouart,  Helen  C. 
220  Oakdale  Road 
Balto.  10,  Md. 

Tapper,  Adele  t -  ■ 
3705  Darrington  Road 
/.alto,,  15,  Md, 

Taubenheim,  Ellen 
211  Dumbarton  Road 
Ealto.  12,  Md. 

Taylor,  Mattie 
Church  Road 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Tereshinskl,  Mary 
913g  Francis  Street 
Eastport,  Md. 

Trivette,  Flo 
Baldwin,  Md. 

Turk,  Katherine  L, 

526  \i.   University  T'kwy. 

Balto.  10,  Md. 


A.B.  -  1950 
Notre  Dame  of  Md.. 


A.D.  -  1945 
Hood  College 


B.A.  -  1950 
Hood  College 


B.A.  -  1945 
Goucher 


D.S.  -  1945 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1943 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1950 
Motre  Dartie  of  Md. 


B.S.  -  1946 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


B.A.  -  1946 
Notre  Dame  of  Md, 


B.A.  -  1940 
Augustana  College 


A.B.  -  1948 
Jolins  Hopkins 


A.B,  -  1950 
Bob  Jones  Univ. 

B.A,  -  1948 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


Baltimore  City 
Intermediate 


Montgomery  County 
Primary 


Anne  Arundel  Countj 
Intermediate 


Baltivnore  City 
Primary 


Ba]-i  i".c.r!=!  City 
Kince:-f3  'ten 


Montgomery  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  County 
Primary 


Baltinor'^  Ciij'- 
Kinder?  ;:"-oir:i 


Ealtinrre  Cour 
Primar-v- 


Howard  County 
IntfrriKdlate 


Anne  Aiundel  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  City 
Primary 


Twigg,  Mary  Ada 
26  W.  Green  Street 
Westminster,  Md. 

Unger,  Bessie  Will 
7  New  Windsor  Road 
Westminster,  Md, 

Valentine,  Clarence  E. 
1400  Berry  3t. 
Balto.  11,  Md. 


A.D.  -  1945 
Western  Maryland 


A.n.  -  1924 
Wesleyan  College 
Macon,  Ga, 

A.B.  -  1943 
Vfeshington  College 


Volkmar,  i:ary  J.-me       B.A.  -  1950 
6510  Liberty  Heights  Ave.  Goucher 
Catonsville  28,  Md. 


Waldt,  Mary  VTiite 
3908  Canterbury  Road 
Ealto,  14,  Md. 

Wanless,  Mrs.  Katherine 
15  Poe  Road 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Vv'arren,  Jane  VJ. 

12  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Place 

Balto.  2,  Md. 

Wasserman,  Richard 
2228  Crllow  Ave. 
Balto.  14,  Md. 

Weis,  Mrs.  Carolyn 
4002  Alto  Road 
Balto.  16.  Md. 

Wells,  Shirley  Marie 
W.  Main  St. 
Ellicott  City,  Md, 

Whiteside,  Alma 
Prospect  Ave, 
Glyndon,  Md. 

V/hittington,  Joan 
202  Codar croft  Road 
Balto.  12 J  Md, 


B.A.  -  1948 
Notre  Dame  of  Md. 


A.B.  -  1935 
Temple  Univ. 


B.A.  -  1949 
Bennington  College 


B.S.  -  1950 
Univ.  of  Maryland 


A.B.  -  1950 
Goucher 


B.A.  -  1945 
Westcjrn  Maryland 


B.S.  -  1933 
Teachers  College 
"^■'eat  Chester,  Pa. 

A.C.  -  1950 
Wilson  College 


Carroll  County 
Primary 


Carroll  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


Baltimore  County 
Prinsr"' 


Baltrn.jj'e  City 
PriiiiF.r. 


Montgorier^'  Cn'iir.oy 
Interrnodi-.te 


Baltinora  Citj 
Prima  r;,- 


Baltimore  Ciur 
Inter™-;c'i-t-  ' 


Bait  It.  ^r  3  Ci"y 
Priuar--;- 


Balt:Ti^.r3  Ccmty 
Prinai"'- 


Balij  Tiora  Co>irty 
Intoniic'itf-;  a 


Baltiinore  City 
Prima  rj 


Will,  Mary 

6001  Eastern  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Williams,   Dolores 
335  Edgewater  Apts. 
Essex  21,  Md. 

Williams,   Jean 
6031  Gvrjrnn  Oak  Ave. 
Ealto.   7,    Md. 

WilliaTis.  Richard  J. 
R.D.   j!-2 
York,  rao 

Williaiis^  Rvby 
/t903  7t!i  ::■■:,..   N.W. 
Washing'.' ii    J  ^   D.C. 

VJillis,    \<;tr:.d 
1305  Li;r.;evi  Ave. 
Ealto.   l'-^  ild. 

Wilmer ,   S?  i= ■  ,beth 
Pope's  Cri  ekj  Maryland 

villodartlij    ■ll'ine 
740  S.  Lir^-wood  Ave. 
Balto,   2n     Md. 

Wohgemuth;  Margaret  M. 
713  A-u.i  t,;.:.'.'  Rd. 
Ealto.   :::,  '-M, 

Wojc.iecho"ski.,   Adele 
1725   S-st-jn  Ave. 
Balto,   31.,  Mi, 

WripK.  Hi-:.  1/ilson  M. 
116  V-;:-ia-   Ave. 
W'(7/yi:sy--'<  .   Md. 

Yernaii .  G-.lda 
231,';  vii:.Mta  Ave. 
Dal-o.  15,  Kd. 


A.B.  -  1950 
k'estern  Maryland 


Baltimore  County 
Intermediate 


B.S.    -  1948 
University  of  Arkansas 

Baltimore  County 
Primary 

B.A.   -  1950 
Notre  Dame   of  Md. 

Baltimore  County 
Primary 

A.B.   -  1950 
Gettsburg  College 

Harford  County 
Intent!  «iuiate 

B.A.   -  1950 

Vife stern  Maryland 

Balt.-5Tro:'e-  fealty 
Pri\i:.LrT 

A.B.  -  1933 
Thiel  College 

Balt-i.ir>3'--  GO  V/ 
Intei'H,  ;i:.atf. 

P. A.  -  1949 
Uashington  College 

Prince   Jeo" ■,"?.-!  Cji 
Pi'i:T:iar-'- 

B.A.  -  1949 
Mt.   Saint  Agnes 

Priin-;i7 

A.B.  -  19, 

Notro   Dama  of  Md. 

BaJtir-j;-!'    ij-inty 

B.A,   -  1950 
Univ.   of  Maryland 

Ealti_rc;M;   .;:..ty 
Inten-t  Jiao'^. 

A.B. 

Hood  College 

Fashii  ^;^   1^   "o-inty 

B.A.   -  1950 
Univ.    of  Maryland 

Baltirci-'i   3'ty 
Prirp.a  -7 

SUl'iTER    SCHOOL   .ST.-TISTICS 
Breakdown   of   Students  by  yoar 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Men  28  Men  -         12 

Women    -    126  Uoiaen       -         57 

Total    -    154  Total       -         69 

The  Simmer  School  Total  -  223 
IIOTE;     One  second  year  female  student  withdrawal  not  tabulated. 

Student  Teaching  Assignments  by  County  and  Grades 

COUNTY  ASSICTJED  KIMDERG.iRTEN     "-JIIMARY     INTER!-fEDI AT3     TOTAL 

Baltimore  City 5    6S    54    12? 

/.llegany  0   0 0 0 

Anne  /rundel 0  0  2  2 

Baltimore 0  24  21 45 

Calvert 0  0 1 1 

Caroline 0  0 0  0 

Carroll 0 3  9  12 

Cecil 0  0 1 1 

Chsrlcs 0  1  0  1 

Dorchester , 0  0  ,. 0 0 

Frederick  0  0  0 0 

Garrett 0 0  0 .0 

Harford 0  3  8 11 

Howard 0 0  1  1 

Kent 0  1  0  1 

Montgomery ,  0  4 3  7 

Prince  George 0  3  2  5 

"ueen  /nine  0  0  .........  1 1 

St.  Mary's  0  0 0 0 

Somerset 0  0  0  0 

Talbot 0  0 0  0 

Washington 0  0  4 4 

Wicomico 1 1 1 3 

Worcester 0  1  0 1 


BREAKDOWN   BY   COLUSGES   SUMMER    SCHOOL  1950 


College            No 

.Students 

College 

No 

.Students 

Albright, College 

1 

New  York 

3. T.C. 

1 

American  University- 

1 

New  York 

Univ. 

1 

University  of  Arkansas 

1 

Univ.  of 

Uorth  Caroline 

2 

Augustana  College 

1 

Notre  Da' 

I'i  of  Marjrland 

33 

Mary  Baldwin  College 

1 

Pembrol  ° 

College 

1 

Barnard  College 

1 

Univ.  uf 

T'ennFylvania 

1 

Bennington  Crllege 

1 

Univ,  ..? 

!-.!  -I'sburg 

1 

Universitv  oi  i'',ri=lo 

1 

Pr:)V±d<-:\ 

■>:   :;f;llege 

1 

Catholic  Uni  cr^iD;,' 

1 

Un.:v,   [ 

i'C  ::esc.er 

1 

Concord  Co3.l;,-;"3 

1 

Sarrl  :\.t 

■-■.]- '-I   College 

2 

Converse  Oclj.f;-;^ 

;j 

Sain;;  Lc. 

1  S  11'"  L'.''c 

1 

Emerson  CcIV:  ,'.^ 

SouLnrr 

:  .:^::ri:.st 

]. 

Emporia  S,'J  •'•,. 

1_ 

Tei-4,:  ■  :"- 

], 

Gettysbur;-;  .ollr. {;•■.' 

[} 

Thiel  C, 

.;  t  v- 

1 

Goucher  Orllor^-, 

26 

Up-n]  I  ^  . 

•'.;.-  Jt 

1 

Hood  Colli-,-  ; 

1^ 

¥a.3l.±  1 -fc' 

>1  l<~lX0g3 

12 

Johns  Hopkins  'Ic.v, 

} 

Mai-y  vfa„( 

il'i-rion  College 

3 

Hunter  College 

1 

Univer--d 

.;■  'jf  It.shington 

1 

Univ.  of  lovra 

\ 

Wenn.e:',;;; 

(":ollego 

1 

Bob  Jones  Univ., 

1 

T.C.  i.-rr. 

,  Cl?.=.terj  Pa. 

1 

Lake  Erie  College 

1 

vn-.oE '■-■')  ': 

>l""re 

1 

Longwood  College 

1 

Vfillicor  4 

:  fcdry  College 

1 

Louisiana  State  Univ"". 

1 

Wilsoi.  3'.; 

lae^e 

1 

Loyola  College 

h 

No  Colle;;i!  Given 

2 

Mary  Institute 

1 

University  of  Md. 

41 

Western  Md, 

38 

Middlebury  College 

1 

Milwaukee  S.T.C. 

1 

Univ.  of  Minnesota 

1 

Mount  Saint  Agnes 

6 

5TATE      TEACI-DSR.S     COLLEGE 


student 

Teaching 

Assignments 

by  Counties  and  Grade 

s 

COUNTY 

KDIDERGARTEM 

PRBIARY 

INTERMEDIATE 

TOTAL 

First  Second 

Total 

First 

Second 

.  Total 

First 

Second 

Total 

Balto,  City 

0 

5 

5 

55 

13 

68 

35 

19 

54 

127 

Allegany 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Anne  Arundel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

0 

13 

11 

24 

13 

8 

21 

45 

Calvert 

0 

0 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Caroline 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

»• 

0 

0 

Carroll 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

9 

0 

9 

12 

Cecil 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Charles 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dorchester 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Garrett 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Harford 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

8 

11 

Howard 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Kent 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

h 

2 

1 

3 

7 

Prince  George 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Queen  Anne 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

St.  Marys 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Somerset 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Talbot 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Washington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

4 

Wicomico 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Worchester 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

The  Summer  School  Total:  223 
July  1950 


Sa:OHD  YEAR  COUNTY  STUDEMTS  SUMMER  SES3I0M 


NA>1E 


COUNTY 


Ankeney,  Mrs.  Mita  R. 
Aspridy,  Chrlsoula 
Baker,  Betsey- 
Bishop,  Margaret  0. 
Booker,  Dorothy  M. 
Callahan,  Elizabeth 
CoffJnan,  Iris  A. 
Cook,  Ann 

Corcoran,  Margaret 
Coursey,  James  E,, 
Crawley,  Jean  F, 
Dodd.  Barbara 
Dodd.  Virginia 
Emala,  Blanche  E, 
Fait,  H,  C.  D. 
Hall,  Margaret  R. 
Hallwig,  Elaine  F. 
Hastings,  Mrs,  Gene  G, 
Jensen,  Betty  Jean  (Mrs.) 
Jordan,  Fluella 
Langrall,  Ednell  Mae 
Lentz,  Elizabeth  Motley 
Logston,  Mrs.  Vincenza 
Mcintosh,  Vivian  S. 
McNeil,  Ruth  Louise 
Harmer,  Rhona 
Parker,  Jean  Watkins 
Schmidt,  Charles  J. 
Smith,  Hargaret 
Standiford,  Mrs,  Mary 
Twigg,  Mary  Ada 
Weils,  Shirley  Marie 
Wright,  Mrs,  Wilson  M. 
Young,  Marguerite  G, 


Washington 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Harford 

Harford 

Washington 

Harford 

Baltimore 

Ba.ltimor'? 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

EaD.timore 

Karf  ord 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Prince  George 

Wicanico 

Harford 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Harford 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Montgomery 

Montgonery 

Carroll 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Montgomery 


TOTALS  TABUUTION  FOR  SECOND  YEAR  COUNTS  STOEEWTS 


1.  Baltimore  Countians:  19 

2.  Harford  Countians:  6 

3.  Montgomery  Countians:  3 
U,   Prince  Georges  Countians:  1 

5.  Washington  Countians:  3 

6.  Carroll  Countians;  1 

7.  Wicomico  Countians:  1 
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STATE   TEACHERS   COLLEGE 

TOWSON,   MARYLAND 
CALENDAR    FOR    1950-1951 

First  Semester 
Monday,  September  11 


Dormitories  open  for  freshman 
resident  students  after  3:00 
p.m. 

Orientation  program  for  fresh- 
men and  new  students  begin- 
ning 9:00  a.m. 

All  teachers  and  junior  college 
students  other  than  freshmen 
register.  Dormitories  will  be 
open  for  resident  students  after 
9:00  a.m. 


Monday,  September  18         Instruction  begins 

Wednesday,  November  22    Thanksgiving  recess  begins- 

5:00  p.m. 


Tuesday,  September  12 

to 
Friday,  September  15 

Friday,  September  15 


Monday,  November  27 
Friday,  December  22 
Wednesday,  January  3 
Thursday,  January  25 


Thanksgiving   recess   ends- 
9:00  a.m. 

Christmas  recess  begins — 
5:00  p.m. 

Christmas    recess    ends — 
9:00  a.m. 

First  semester  ends 
-4  — 


Second  Semester 
Tuesday,  January  30  All  students  register 


Wednesday,  January  31 
Wednesday,  March  21 

Tuesday,  March  27 

Friday,  June  8 


Instruction  begins 

Easter  recess  begins — 
5:00  p.m. 

Easter     recess     ends— 
9:00  a.m. 

Second  semester  ends 


Commencement  Events 
Saturday,  June  9  Alumni  Day  and  Dinner 

Sunday,  June  10  Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Tuesday,  June  13  Commencement 


Lida  Lee  Tall  School 
Wednesday,  September  7      School  opens 
Friday,  June  8  School  closes 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  B.L.,  L.H.D.,  President 

Cumberland 

Nicholas  Orem,  Vice  President 

Hyattsville 

Wendell  D.  Allen 

Baltimore 

Horace  M.  Morgan 

Queen  Anne 

Mrs.  Alvin  Thalheimer 

Baltimore 

Mrs.  E.  Curtis  Walker 

Chevy  Chase 

Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Litt.  D. 

State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 

Catonsville 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College 

Franklin  G.  Stover,  Ed.D Dean  of  Instruction 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Ph.D Director  of  Admissions 

Grant  C.  Vietsch,  A.B Registrar 

Charles  V.  Akeley Acting  Business  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  M.A.  .  .  .  Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 
Sara  Rebecca  Lee,  M.A.  .  .  Director  of  Student  Activities 

Mary  S.  Bulkley,  M.D College  Physician 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  M.A Librarian 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  M.S Dietitian 

Maurice  W.  Richardson Chief  Engineer 

AuDLEY  R.  Butler Superintendent  of  Grounds  and 

Farm  Manager 
Frank  D.  Gant Maintenance  Supervisor 
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FACULTY 
1949-1950 

Earle  T.  Hawkins President 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University; 

LL.D.,  Western  Maryland  College 

Anita  S.  Dowell Dean  of  the  College 

Health  Education 
A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Franklin  G.  Stover Dean  of  Instruction 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  Uuiversity;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Beatrice  Ablen Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

B.A.,  Omaha  University;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University; 
graduate  study,  New  York  University 

Mary  Clarice  Bersch Psychology,  Education 

B.S.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  M.A.,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  University 

of  California,  University  of  Mexico, 

University  of  Chicago 

Pearle  Blood Geography 

B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  M.A., 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  University 

of  Chicago 

Arthur  W.  Brewington English 

A.B.,  Asbury  College;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Bernice  a.  Brouwer Art 

A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Mary  S.  Bulkley  .  .  Resident  Physician,  Health  Education 

B.S.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;  M.D.,  University 

of  Nebraska 
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William  A.  Clarke,  Jr Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Fordham  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr Science 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study. 

University  of  Maryland 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree English 

A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

CoMPTON  N.  Crook Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 
graduate  study,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Elna  J.  Daniels Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

Paul  E.  Desautels Science 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Fay  Fisher English 

A.B.,  James  Millikin  University;  A.M.,  University  of 
Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

William  C.  Forbes Science 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Kent  State  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Virginia  G.  Gerdes Assistant  Director  of 

Student  Activities^  English 
A.B.,  Rosemont  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study, 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

tViRGiNiA  D.  Gleisner English 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  graduate  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

W.  Frank  Guess English 

A.B.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina 
fPart-time  instructor 
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William  H.  Hartley Director  of  Student  Teaching 

B.S.,  Springfield  College;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Nina  Hughes English 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Catholic 

University  of  America;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  University  of  Denver 

""Helen  Murley  James Education 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Bridgewater;  M.S.,  Cornell 
University;  graduate  study.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Cornell  University,  University  of  Maryland 

Mary  Catherine  Kahl History 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study. 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Annie  Laurie Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Sara  Rebecca  Lee Director  of  Student  Activities 

Modern  Language 
A.B.,  Geneva  College;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University; 
graduate  study,  Syracuse  University, 
New  York  University 

**  William  J.  W.  Lewis Music 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Teachers'  Certificates, 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 

Georgia  Lightfoot Psychology,  Education 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Hazel  E.  MacDonald Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

John  W.  McCleary History 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

*Part-time  instructor,  Semester  I 
''■*Part-time  instructor,  Semester  II 


John  Carter  Matthews History 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Virginia 

*M.  Marie  Meier Psychology 

A.B.,  Hunter  College;  M. A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Donald  I.  Minnegan Physical  Education 

B.  Phys.  Ed.,  Springfield  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University;  Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University 

John  B.  Mitchell Art 

B.S.,   M.A.,   Teachers    College,   Columbia   University; 
graduate  study.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Harold  E.  Moser Mathematics,  Psychology 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Lois  D.  Odell Science 

A.B.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers;  M.A., 

Cornell  University;  graduate  study, 

Cornell  University 

Harold  C.  Paul   English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  graduate  study,  Fordham  University 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.  in  Library  Science, 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A.  in  Library 

Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Mary  E.  Roach  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

tMARY  Raffle  Robinson Art 

B.A.,  William  and  Mary  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Jean  F.  Sargent Health,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

*  Part-time  instructor,  Semester  11 
fPart-time  instructor 
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Lucy  Scott  Director  of  Student  Teaching 

B.A.,    Trinity    University;    M.A.,    Teachers    College, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil Director  of  Admissions 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie Kindergarten  Education 

B.  Mus.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  Northwestern  University, 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Columbia  University, 

University  of  Maryland 

Ernest  O.  von  Schwerdtner Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  St.  John's  College;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

E.  Curt  Walther Geography,  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Cincinnati  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

J.  Frederick  Weaver Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Bucknell  University;  graduate  study,  Duke 
University,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Joe  Young  West Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Paul  M.  West English 

B.S.,  Delta  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 

College  for  Teachers;  graduate  study, 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Emma  E.  Weyforth Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Earl  T.  Willis  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Washington  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  Ed.D.,  George  Washington 

University 
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James  N.  Wilson Geography 

B.S.,  Edinboro  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Hazel  E.  Woodward Education,  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 

Phineas  p.  Wright English 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  University  of 
Virginia;  graduate  study.  University  of  Virginia 

LIDA    LEE   TALL    SCHOOL 
1949-1950 

Campus  Laboratory  School 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal 

B.S.,   M.A.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University; 

graduate  study,  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia 

University 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie Kindergarten 

B.  Mus.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study.  Northwestern 

University,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Columbia 

University,  University  of  Maryland 

Mary  A.  Grogan First  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
graduate  study.  Harvard  University 

Agnes  E.  Carlton First  Grade 

A.B.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Lenora  C.  Brennan Second  Grade 

B.S.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

E.  Heighe  Hill Third  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 
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C.  Gladys  Hughes Fourth  Grade 

A.B.,  Women's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina; 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  graduate 

study,  New  York  University,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty Fifth  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study.  University  of  Berlin,  Johns 

Hopkins  University 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman Fifth  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;   A.M.,  University  of 

Chicago 

Hilda  Kestner Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
graduate  study.  University  of  Maryland 

STUDENT   TEACHING   CENTERS 
1949-1950 

Baltimore  City — Elementary  Schools 

Kathryn  E.  Morrow First  Grade,  School  No.  44 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

Selma  B.  Blumberg First  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Elsie  May  Ecker Second  Grade,  School  No.  59 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

B.  Olga  Timmons Third  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

Anne  Williams Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  236 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A., 
University  of  Maryland 

Josephine  Toro Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  55 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 
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Marie  B.  Schmuck Vifth  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Sophia  A.  Leutner Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  59 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Baltimore  County — Elementary  Schools 

Irene  Scally  ....  Firsi  Grade,  Towson  Elementary  School 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Nancy  T.  Dolan First  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Elizabeth  M.  Yoder  .  .  .  Third  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study. 

University  of  Maryland 

Dorothy  V.  Brandt  .  .  Fourth  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.Ed., 

University  of  Maryland 

Ruby  A.  Dahlgren Fifth  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Maynard  Walter  Webster Sixth  Grade, 

Loch  Raven  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study, 
University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore  City — Junior  High  Schools 

Doris  Andrews Science,  Gwynns  Falls  Junior 

High  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Frank  Carl  Zeichner  ....  Science,  Gwynns  Falls  Junior 

High  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 
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Marie  Constance  Vinci  .....  History,  Hamilton  Junior 

High  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;   graduate  study, 
Cornell  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
University  of  Maryland 

Harry  Chayt Geography,  School  No.  95 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


Baltimore  County — Junior  High  Schools 

Emma  Teipe  Bashore Core  Program,  Kenwood 

High  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marguerite  C.  S.  Davison Core  Program,  Towson 

Junior  High  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  University  of  Maryland 

Emily  Feige Core  Program,  Stemmers  Run 

Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Theodore  George Core  Program,  Kenwood 

High  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Stella  Hutchison Core  Program,  Catonsville 

High  School 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Elsie  Amoss  Street Core  Program,  Kenwood 

High  School 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

LIBRARY   STAFF 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science, 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A.,  in  Library 

Science,  University  of  Michigan 
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Anne  F.  Sturtevant Reference  Librarian 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.B.,  in  Library  Science, 
University  of  Michigan 

Bernice  B.  Weitzel Cataloger 

A.B.,  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan; 
B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University 

Merle  Yoder Circulation 

Diploma  in  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve 
University;  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Marjorie  M.  Mohlhenrich Faculty  Reserves  and 

Circulation 
B.A.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Gallaudet  College 

ADMINISTRATIVE    STAFF 

Adda  L.  Gilbert Secretary  to  President 

Lela  B.  Magness Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Elizabeth  J.  Prudden Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Marguerite  S.  German Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Margaret  G.  Barall Principal  Account  Clerk 

Frances  Gill Stenographer,  Accounting 

Jane  E.  Williams Senior  Account  Clerk 

Marian  R.  Senner Junior  Typist,  Business  Office 

Ruth  S.  Davis Reception  Clerk 

Agnes  T.  Debaugh Assistant  Registrar 

H.  Edna  Heesh Stenographer-Secretary,  Office  of 

Director  of  Admissions 

Marjorie  C.  Trainor  . .  .  Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Winifred  N.  Baker Stenographer,  Lid  a  Lee  Tall 

School  Office 

M.  Kathleen  Hart Typist,  Dormitory  Office 

Lisle  H.  Fergusson,  R.  N Resident  Nurse 

Jean  D.  Tait,  B.S Assistant  Dietitian 

Sue  W.  Richardson Book  Shop  Manager 

Rose  Lee  Gilbert Assistant  in  Book  Shop 
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THE   COLLEGE 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  a  four-year  col- 
lege, accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  and  the  Maryland  Board  of  Education. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The 
college  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  governed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  legislative  ap- 
propriations. No  tuition  is  charged  for  the  teacher-education 
program  and  students  pay  only  such  fees  as  are  used  in  their 
own  activities. 

FOUNDING  AND  EARLY  HISTORY 

The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1865  passed  a  law  establish- 
ing the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  which  was  opened  on 
January  15,  1866.  For  many  years  it  was  the  only  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 

The  school  had  three  different  locations  in  Baltimore  be- 
fore its  removal  to  Towson.  The  site  best  remembered  is 
at  Lafayette  Square  where  the  institution  was  housed  from 
1876  to  1915. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRICULA 

From  its  founding  in  1866  until  1931  the  school  offered 
a  two-year  course  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  school 
teachers.  In  1924  when  the  Training  School  for  Teachers 
in  Baltimore  was  closed,  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
became  responsible  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Baltimore  City. 

In  1931  the  course  of  study  was  increased  to  three  years 
and  in  1934  to  four  years.  The  legislature  of  193  5  authorized 
the  college  to  grant  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  the 
name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Towson. 

Until  1946  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  adhered 
to  the  single  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded — that  of  edu- 
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eating  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  Since  that  time, 
two  types  of  education  have  been  added.  A  junior  college 
was  established  in  1946  to  offer  two  years  of  college  work  on 
a  transfer  basis  and  the  next  year  the  college  increased  its 
offerings  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  junior  high  schools  of 
the  State.  In  1949  the  college  added  to  its  program  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers  for  kindergarten-primary  grades. 

PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  college  believes  firmly  in  the  value  of  a  general  or 
liberal  education.  It  provides,  therefore,  offerings  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  It  holds, 
furthermore,  that  the  entire  life  of  the  institution — the 
curriculum,  the  student  activities,  the  dormitory  and  social 
life,  the  athletic  program — should  be  organized  and  evaluated 
in  terms  of  their  contribution  toward  the  development  of 
alert,  informed,  mature,  and  socially  conscious  individuals. 

The  college  is  convinced  that  the  really  educated  person 
will  demonstrate  his  competency  as  an  individual,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  democratic  society,  and  as  a  successful  member  of  his 
trade  or  profession. 

The  majority  of  the  students  at  Towson  are  enrolled  in 
the  four-year  teachers  college  curriculum.  A  smaller  group 
are  students  in  the  junior  college  program.  For  both  groups 
the  college  aims  to  develop: 

Familiarity  with  and   appreciation  of  our  cultural 

heritage. 
Increasing  facility  in  independent  thinking. 
Sound  personal  philosophy  and  wholesome  ideals. 
Appreciation  of  democratic  values  and  competency 

in  democratic  living. 
Sound  physical  and  mental  health. 
Wholesome  recreational  and  leisure  time  interests. 

In  harmony  with  these  objectives  the  college  provides: 
Challenging  functional  courses  in  general  education. 
Opportunity  for  electives  in  line  with  individual  in- 
terests and  abilities. 
Individual  and  group  counseling  service. 
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Health  services  and  counseling. 
A  varied  program  of  student  activities. 
Student  participation  in  and  responsibility  for  many 
phases  of  the  college  program. 

The  Teachers  College 

The  teachers  college  program  admits  promising  and  quali- 
fied high  school  graduates.  Through  a  four-year  college 
program  it  gives  these  students  the  education,  training,  and 
professional  outlook  which  will  enable  them  not  only  to  per- 
form successfully  the  function  of  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
or  junior  high  schools  of  the  State,  but  also  to  participate  in 
and  contribute  to  the  economic,  civic,  and  social  group-life 
of  America  today. 

The  college  seeks  to  do  this  through  an  integrated  program 
of  general  and  professional  education  designed  to  develop  the 
teacher  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. In  addition  to  the  items  mentioned  under  "Purposes 
and  Objectives"  the  program  offers: 

A  freshman  orientation  course  to  give  the  new  student  an 
over-all  view  of  public  education  today  and  to  assist  him  in 
selecting  his  field  of  major  interest — kindergarten,  elemen- 
tary, or  junior  high  school  teaching. 

Psychology  and  child-study  courses  to  assist  the  student 
in  understanding  and  working  with  children. 

Functional  professional  courses  in  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching,  including  observation  of  typical  school  procedures. 

A  semester  of  student  teaching  in  an  elementary  or  junior 
high  school  classroom  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
and  competent  teacher. 

The  Junior  College 

The  junior  college,  established  in  1946,  has  a  two-fold 
purpose: 

First,  to  offer  a  well-rounded  two-year  program  of  liberal 
arts  education. 

Second,  to  equip  the  student  to  pursue  successfully  his 
third  and  fourth  college  years  in  the  institution  to  which  he 
may  later  transfer. 
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The  program  is  planned  to  enable  the  student  to  complete 
prerequisites  for  professional  courses  in  senior  colleges  and 
includes  pre-law,  pre-nursing,  journalism,  and  other  non- 
technical courses.  Since  the  teachers  college  program  at 
Towson  prepares  only  for  elementary  or  junior  high  school 
teaching,  the  prospective  teacher  who  wishes  to  teach  in 
senior  high  school  may  take  the  junior  college  program  at 
Towson  and  complete  preparation  for  senior  high  school 
teaching  in  a  university  or  liberal  arts  college  which  prepares 
for  such  teaching. 

The  program  is  not  designed  for  engineering  students  or 
for  students  who  wish  to  take  only  two  years  of  college.  In 
other  words,  the  junior  college  at  Towson  does  not  offer  what 
are  commonly  called  "terminal  courses."  Its  entire  emphasis 
is  on  providing  the  first  two  years  of  college  for  students  who 
expect  to  continue  their  education  in  another  institution. 
The  junior  college  student  receives  careful  counseling  in  his 
selection  of  courses  so  that  his  transfer  at  the  end  of  two 
years  may  be  effected  without  difficulty. 

STATUS  OF  TEACHING  IN  MARYLAND 

Laws  passed  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  in  1947  improved 
both  the  financial  and  the  working  conditions  of  teachers. 
The  salary  scale  places  the  minimum  salary  at  $2200  with  the 
maximum  at  $3800.  Many  counties  and  Baltimore  City  pay 
from  $100  to  $400  more  than  the  State  minimum  as  a  begin- 
ning salary  and  the  maxima  are  from  $100  to  $1200  higher 
than  the  State  scale.  Vacancies  in  administration  and  super- 
vision are  filled  by  promoting  experienced  and  able  teachers 
who  have  the  necessary  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality, 
and  have  prepared  themselves  through  further  study. 

There  is  at  present  a  grave  shortage  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  Maryland.  This  shortage  will  become 
even  greater  due  to  the  reduction  of  class  size  which  will  im- 
prove teaching  conditions,  but  will  call  for  more  teachers. 
The  Increased  birth  rate  means  that  more  children  will  be 
entering  school  for  the  next  several  years.  For  these  reasons 
this  is  an  opportune  time  for  high  school  graduates  who  have 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  prepare  for  teaching. 
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CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

In  19 1 5  the  college  moved  to  its  present  site  in  the  southern 
part  of  Towson,  on  the  York  Road,  one  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfares connecting  Baltimore  with  northern  communities. 
The  eighty-eight  acre  campus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  includes  lawns,  athletic  fields,  a 
wooded  area  and  the  college  farm.  The  campus  offers  health- 
ful outdoor  recreation  and  opportunity  for  coordinating 
classroom  instruction  with  field  study. 

Though  removed  from  the  congestion  of  a  large  city,  the 
college  is  near  enough  to  Baltimore  for  the  students  to  share 
in  the  cultural  advantages  that  a  city  of  its  size  offers. 
Various  institutions  such  as  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  museums  and  Hbraries 
contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  social  interests  of  the  area. 
The  city  affords  opportunities  to  attend  opera,  concerts, 
symphonies  and  stage  productions. 

The  Administration  Building  contains  administrative 
ofl&ces,  auditorium,  classrooms,  laboratories,  reception  rooms, 
and  the  Hbrary. 

The  hbrary  is  located  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Administra- 
tion Building.  It  consists  of  approximately  36,000  books, 
and  a  collection  of  pamphlets,  pictures  and  periodicals.  On 
the  main  floor  are  two  large  reading  rooms  and  the  charging 
desk.'  The  reference  and  periodical  collections  are  on  the 
ground  floor.  Classes  studying  children's  Kterature  have 
access  to  the  special  collection  of  juvenile  books  in  the  Lida 
Lee  Tall  School.  Other  students  may  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  hbrary  of  this  school. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  maintains  a  Curricu- 
lum Laboratory  in  the  Administration  Building,  where  teach- 
ers and  students  may  become  familiar  with  the  materials  of 
instruction  and  curriculum  planning. 

The  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  is  the  laboratory  school  used  for 
observation,  demonstration,  and  the  practice  of  teaching.  It 
consists  of  a  kindergarten  and  six  elementary  grades.  The 
school  was  named  for  Lida  Lee  Tall,  president  of  the  college 
from  1920  to  1938,  under  whose  administration  the  present 
building  was  erected.    Early  in  its  history  it  was  called  the 
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Model  School  and  later  the  Campus  Elementary  School.  In 
addition  to  classrooms,  the  building  includes  offices,  a  cafe- 
teria, a  library  and  an  assembly  room.  The  school  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  program  for  teacher  education  since 
the  year  1866. 

The  Gymnasium  includes  a  large  playing  floor,  spectators' 
balcony,  offices,  special  rooms  for  individual  physical  educa- 
tion work,  and  shower,  locker  and  dressing  room  facilities. 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  McFadden  Alexander  Newell,  the 
founder  and  first  principal  of  the  institution,  is  one  of  the 
two  residence  halls  for  women.  In  this  hall  are  the  offices  of 
the  social  director,  the  dietitian,  and  the  physician,  and  the 
dining  room  and  the  infirmary.  The  dining  room  which  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  500,  is  open  to  day  students  and  faculty 
at  lunch  time.  Students'  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors 
are  arranged  in  suites  of  two  rooms  with  bath.  Each  room 
accommodates  two  or  three  students.  The  third  floor  has  the 
usual  dormitory  arrangement  of  rooms  and  group  baths. 

Richmond  Hall,  named  for  a  former  principal  of  the 
school,  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  This 
dormitory  is  occupied  by  freshmen  and  some  members  of  the 
Freshman  Advisory  Council.  Most  of  the  rooms  accommo- 
date two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms  and  a  sleep- 
ing porch  with  adjoining  dressing  and  study  rooms.  The 
large  and  attractive  parlor  on  the  first  floor  of  this  building 
is  a  center  for  social  life  on  the  campus. 

Glen  Esk,  the  President's  home,  is  located  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  campus.  The  large  house  is  surrounded  by  some 
rare  trees  planted  years  before  the  college  acquired  the  Tow- 
son  site. 

Of  her  Residences  on  the  campus  are  occupied  by  the  chief 
engineer,  the  superintendent  of  grounds,  and  the  gardener. 
Men  students  are  housed  on  two  floors  of  the  Cottage. 

The  Service  Building  includes  the  heating  plant,  engineers' 
offices,  and  the  laundry.  The  top  floor  of  this  building,  form- 
erly used  as  a  gymnasium,  now  serves  as  a  men's  dormitory. 

The  Glen,  a  recreation  and  conservation  area,  contains  ten 
acres,  part  of  which  is  woodland. 
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EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

The  rapidly  increasing  enrollment  and  the  need  for  a  still 
larger  number  of  teachers  to  meet  the  reqixirements  of  the 
pubHc  schools  of  the  State  have  made  necesary  an  immediate 
and  a  long-term  building  expansion  program  for  the  college. 
The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  therefore,  appropriated 
in  1949  more  than  a  million  dollars  for  additional  buildings 
on  the  campus.  Construction  is  proceeding  this  year  on  two 
dormitory  units  for  men  students,  two  additional  dormitory 
units  for  women  students,  a  new  dining  hall,  an  addition  to 
the  central  heating  plant  and  a  new  athletic  field.  The  new 
dining  hall  unit  will  release  much  of  the  present  dining  room 
space  to  be  used  as  a  student  union  center.  Such  a  center 
will  provide  for  the  many  non-resident  students  enrolled  at 
the  college. 

Further  buildings  contemplated  for  erection  as  soon  as 
funds  are  available  include  a  new  library  building,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  gymnasium,  a  new  campus  elementary  school,  and 
a  service  building  for  centralizing  repair  and  maintenance 
services. 

In  addition  the  college  needs  in  the  future  to  provide  more 
classroom  space,  more  dormitory  units  and  housing  for  facul- 
ty and  employees. 
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ACADEMIC   REGULATIONS 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  seek  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  should 
possess  the  necessary  physical,  mental  and  social  characteris- 
tics. In  addition  to  the  transcript  of  high  school  credits  and 
grades,  a  confidential  report  concerning  the  student's  qualifi- 
cations is  received  from  each  high  school.  Application  for 
admission  should  be  filed  by  May  1 5  prior  to  the  September 
when  admission  is  desired.  Provisional  admission  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  records  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
senior  year  in  high  school.  Applicants  are  notified  of  final 
acceptance  only  after  graduation  records  are  on  file  in  the 
college  admissions  office.    The  admission  requirements  are: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school* 

An  approved  high  school  is  a  standard  public  high 
school  or  an  accredited  non-public  secondary  school. 

2.  Recommendation  from  local  school  officials 

Each  candidate  for  admission  from  a  Maryland  public 
high  school  must  be  recommended  by  both  the  high  school 
principal  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  whose  area  the 
high  school  is  located.  A  graduate  of  a  non-public  Maryland 
school  or  an  out-of-state  school  must  have  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  high  school  principal. 

3.  Specific  subject  matter  units 

All  applicants  must  have  completed  a  well-organized 
curriculum  totaling  16  units,  including  the  following  sub- 
jects required  for  graduation  from  any  Maryland  public  high 
school: 

English 4  units 

Mathematics    1  unit 

Social  Sciences,  of  which  1  unit  must 

be  in  United  States  History 2  units 

Science 1  unit 

Electives 8  units 

Total    16  units 

*  Applicants  over  19  years  of  age  who  are  not  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  and  veterans  whose  high  school  records  are  not  sufficiently  high 
may  qualify  for  admission  by  making  satisfactory  grades  in  the  Equiva- 
lence Examinations  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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4.  Achievement  in  scholarship 

a.  The  scholarship  standards  for  students  entering 
from  Baltimore  City  and  from  the  counties,  though  based  on 
different  marking  systems,  are  approximately  the  same.  They 
are  as  follows: 

County  Students 

The  State  Board  of  Education  requires  that  the  appli- 
cant shall  have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  college  entrance  courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or 
higher  in  all  other  college  entrance  courses  taken  during  the 
last  two  years  of  high  school.  Students  who  do  not  fully 
meet  this  standard  may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Baltimore  City  Students 

The  applicant  must  have  an  average  of  eighty  per 
cent  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  work.  Students  not 
attaining  this  average  may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  and  on  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

b.  The  testing  programs  now  operating  in  the  high 
schools  and  the  freshman  testing  program  of  the  college  are 
regarded  as  sources  of  important  supplementary  data.  Re- 
sults of  these  tests  are  utilized  in  analyzing  a  student's  po- 
tentiahties  and  may  serve  as  additional  bases  for  determining 
a  student's  readiness  for  college. 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician 

Applicants  must  meet  acceptable  standards  of  health 
and  physical  fitness;  therefore  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion by  the  college  physician  is  required  of  all  students. 

6.  Citizenship  in  the  United  States 

According  to  a  by-law  passed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  the  State  public  school  system  or  admitted  to  the 
state  teachers  colleges. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  regulations  under  Admission 
Requirements  immediately  preceding,  an  applicant  for  ad- 
vanced standing  must  present  an  acceptable  academic  record 
from  the  college  that  he  last  attended. 

Credit  is  given  only  for  the  completion  of  college  courses 
that  approximate  those  offered  in  the  teachers  college.  No 
transfer  credit  is  allowed  for  courses  in  which  the  applicant 
has  made  D  grades. 

Students  in  the  junior  college  may  transfer  to  the  teachers 
college  if  they  meet  the  requirements  for  students  entering 
the  teachers  college. 

A  satisfactory  record  in  the  college  is  necessary  to  establish 
advanced  standing.  Advanced  standing  is  thus  provisional 
until  the  student  shows  that  he  can  carry  the  work  in  this 
college  successfully. 

A  student  may  not  transfer  from  one  state  teachers  college 
to  another  except  by  written  permission  from  the  State 
superintendent  of  schools  after  the  request  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  student  with 
failures  will  not  be  considered  for  transfer. 

THE  PLEDGE  TO  TEACH  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Every  Maryland  student  applying  for  admission  to  the 
teacher-education  program  is  required  to  sign  the  pledge  to 
teach  two  years  in  Maryland  immediately  following  gradua- 
tion. 

VETERAN  STUDENTS 

Under  Public  Law  346  or  Public  Law  16.  veterans  may 
study  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  in  either  the 
teacher  education  or  junior  college  division.  Close  contact 
is  maintained  between  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
college  through  the  registrar's  office,  and  veterans  are  assisted 
in  the  completion  of  papers  necessary  to  insure  registration 
and  prompt  subsistence  payments. 

Veterans  are  routed  to  the  college  through  various  guid- 
ance centers  and  the  college  may  refer  student  veterans  to 
various  Veterans  Administration  offices  for  special  testing  or 
counseling. 
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REGISTRATION 

Registration  dates  are  shown  on  the  college  calendar 
(page  4) .  Students  are  responsible  for  their  registration  and 
are  not  permitted  to  attend  classes  without  having  properly 
registered. 

A  veteran,  to  be  registered  as  a  veteran,  must  present  his 
Certificate  of  EHgibility  to  the  registrar's  office. 

STUDENT  LOAD 

The  normal  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  of 
credit  per  semester.  Freshman  and  sophomore  students  in 
the  teacher-education  program  will  register  for  sixteen  hours 
each  semester.  Junior  and  senior  students  may  register  for 
seventeen  credit  hours  but  no  student  may  carry  a  program 
in  excess  of  seventeen  hours  without  special  permission  from 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards. 

CHANGE  OF  COURSE  OR  SCHEDULE 

Courses  changed  after  registration  must  be  approved  by 
the  instructor  or  instructors  of  the  courses  involved  and  the 
Dean  of  Instruction.  No  change  may  be  made  after  the  first 
week  of  classes  except  for  reasons  outside  of  the  student's 
control. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Class  rank  is  based  upon  the  number  of  semester  hours 
completed  by  a  student  as  follows:  freshmen,  0-30  semester 
hours;  sophomores,  30-60  semester  hours;  juniors,  60-90 
semester  hours;  seniors,  above  90  semester  hours. 

MARKING  AND  POINT  SYSTEM 

A  five-point  marking  system  (A,  B,  C,  D,  F)  is  used  to 
indicate  quality  of  academic  work.  The  F  grade  designates 
failure  and  carries  no  credit.  The  D  grade  is  passing  but 
indicates  work  of  poor  quality.  Credit  for  a  course  in  which 
D  is  received  is  not  transferable.  A  mark  of  "Inc."  (in- 
complete) at  the  end  of  any  semester  carries  no  credit.  Un- 
less such  a  course  is  satisfactorily  completed  the  grade  auto- 
matically becomes  an  F. 
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The  academic  average  of  each  student  is  determined  by 
assigning  the  numerical  values  0  to  4  to  the  letters  F  to  A 
and  weighting  according  to  number  of  class  hours.  Twice 
during  the  year  each  student  receives  a  report  of  his  semester 
average  and  his  cumulative  average. 

STANDARDS  OF  WORK  REQUIRED 

Each  student  must  maintain  a  minimum  academic  average 
of  1.67  to  remain  in  good  standing  in  the  college.  A  student 
who  has  not  fully  met  the  standards  for  entrance  is  admitted 
on  probation.  A  student  who  in  any  semester  falls  below 
the  academic  average  of  1.67  or  makes  an  excess  number  of 
D  and  F  grades  may  be  put  on  probation  for  the  following 
semester.  Probation  indicates  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
college  as  to  the  studenfs  probable  success.  Probation  is 
lifted  when  the  student  shows  satisfactory  improvement  in 
his  work.  A  probationary  student  who  fails  to  show  such 
improvement  may  be  asked  to  leave  the  college.  The  com- 
plete records  of  students  are  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  and  Standards  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

Failure  in  a  course  usually  delays  graduation  from  the 
college.  However,  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Stan- 
dards may  grant  a  student  permission  to  attend  a  summer 
session  and  transfer  this  credit  to  the  college. 

The  personality  development  of  each  student  is  considered. 
If  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  is  convinced 
that  a  student  does  not  have  the  personal  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  teaching,  he  may  be  asked  at  any  time  to  withdraw 
from  the  college. 

A  student  must  have  earned  a  minimum  cumulative  aver- 
age of  2.00  to  be  eligible  to  hold  a  major  office  in  any  student 
organization  or  to  represent  the  college  as  an  official  delegate. 

A  student  is  not  qualified  to  enter  the  professional  courses 
of  the  junior  year  if:  (a)  he  has  failures  in  required  academic 
courses,  (b)  his  cumulative  average  is  below  the  minimum 
required  for  good  standing,  or  (c)  he  has  earned  an  undue 
number  of  D  grades  in  his  courses.  A  delay  in  entering  the 
professional  courses  usually  delays  graduation. 
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A  student  who  makes  more  than  one  D  grade  in  the  se- 
mester of  professional  courses  preceding  student  teaching 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  student  teaching.  If  the  stu- 
dent is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  college,  he  must  repeat  the 
semester  of  required  professional  courses. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  PUNCTUALITY 

Regular  attendance  in  classes  is  essential  to  good  work,  and 
a  record  is  kept  of  all  absences  and  tardinesses.  Three  tardi- 
nesses are  equivalent  to  one  absence,  and  each  absence  before 
or  after  a  holiday  is  counted  as  two  absences.  Unexcused 
absences  will  lower  the  grade  in  a  course.  Attendance  rec- 
ords are  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and 
Standards  and  poor  attendance  may  result  in  the  exclusion 
of  the  student  from  the  college. 

No  student  may  be  excused  from  taking  the  semester  ex- 
aminations at  the  time  scheduled  except  for  illness  or  other 
approved  reasons.  In  case  of  illness,  a  doctor's  certificate 
must  be  presented.  Students  who  are  so  excused  will  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  examination  at  a  time  arranged  by  the 
college  authorities.  Failure  to  take  a  final  examination  con- 
stitutes a  failure  in  the  examination. 

WITHDRAWALS 

No  withdrawal  is  official  unless  the  student  completes 
the  official  withdrawal  card  and  files  it  in  the  registrar's  office. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 
Teachers  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  must  present  evidence  of  the  following: 

1.  College  credit  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  semester 
hours 

2.  Completion  of  the  required  courses  in  the  curriculum 
which  he  has  elected 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.67 

4.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  speech  requirement 
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5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician  of  ability  to 
meet  the  physical  standards  required  for  admission  to 
the  retirement  system  of  the  State  of  Maryland 

6.  A  grade  of  C,  or  better,  in  student  teaching 

7.  Attendance  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  college  year 
during  which  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  were 
earned 

Junior  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts 
must  give  evidence  of  the  following: 

1.  College  credit  of  at  least  sixty  semester  hours  exclusive 
of  courses  in  physical  education 

2.  Completion  of  approved  courses  in  the  program  that 
he  has  elected 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.67 

CERTIFICATES 

Each  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers  College  is  eligible  to 
receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary,  Elementary  or  Junior  High  School  Education  from 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  certificate  is  valid 
for  teaching  in  the  counties  of  the  state  for  three  years  and 
is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  pro- 
fessional spirit. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City  must  take 
the  professional  examinations,  the  successful  completion  of 
which  places  them  on  the  eligible  list  to  teach  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  or  junior  high  schools  of  the  Baltimore  City 
system.  This  civil  service  plan,  dating  from  1898,  is  part 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Charter. 
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EXPENSES,  LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

TUITION 

For  Maryland  residents  who  register  for  the  teachers  col- 
lege program  no  tuition  is  charged.  Those  who  enroll  in  the 
junior  college  pay  $100  for  tuition. 

For  out-of-state  students  the  tuition  is  $200  per  year  for 
enrollment  in  either  the  teachers  college  or  the  junior  college. 

OTHER  FEES 

An  activities  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the 
Student  Government  Association  fund  for  class  dues,  student 
pubhcations,  athletics,  dramatics,  assembly  programs,  and 
other  authorized  projects. 

An  athletic  fee  of  ten  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the 
athletic  association  and  used  for  the  athletic  program. 

A  breakage  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  collected  from  each 
student  upon  entrance.  This  is  not  an  annual  fee.  It  is 
refundable  in  whole  or  in  part  when  the  student  graduates 
or  withdraws,  depending  upon  the  charges  against  his  record. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  to  any 
student  who  registers  after  the  date  of  registration  named  in 
the  calendar. 


RESIDENCE  COSTS 

Resident  students  who  live  on  the  campus  pay  $216  for 
room  and  board  for  the  academic  year.  Because  of  lack  of 
dormitory  space  at  the  present  time,  students  approved  as 
boarding  students  for  whom  dormitory  facilities  are  not 
available  will  pay  $180  a  year  for  meals  only.  It  is  necessary 
for  these  students  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  rooms 
in  the  neighborhood.  As  dormitory  space  becomes  available 
these  students  will  be  required  to  room  in  the  dormitory  at 
which  time  an  adjustment  will  be  made  in  the  rate  charged 
for  board  and  room.  All  expenses  are  payable  in  two  equal 
installments  on  the  registration  day  of  each  semester. 
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ROOM  RESERVATION  DEPOSITS 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of  all  applicants  who 
desire  to  board  at  the  college.  This  deposit  should  be  sent 
with  the  application  for  admission  and  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  due  upon  entrance.  If  a  student  withdraws  his  ap- 
plication officially  before  August  first  or  is  denied  admission, 
the  room  reservation  deposit  is  returned. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

A  student  is  expected  to  buy  the  textbooks  required  by 
his  courses.  These  may  be  purchased  in  the  college  bookshop. 
Students  are  required  to  buy  gymnasium  suits  for  the  courses 
in  physical  education. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 

Maryland  Residents 

Teachers  College  Students  Semester  Semester  Total 

I  n  Year 

Activities  Fee    $   15.00  $   IJ.OO 

Athletic  Fee    10.00  10.00 

Breakage  Fee  (all  freshmen  and  new 

students   5.00  5.00 

Total  —  Day  Students   $  30.00  $  30.00 

Board  and  Room    108.00*  108.00           216.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students    ..    $138.00  $108.00          $246.00 


Junior  College  Students 

Fees  as  above $  30.00  $  30.00 

Tuition 50.00  50.00  100.00 

Total  —  Day  Students   $  80.00  $   50.00  $130.00 

Board  and  Room    108.00*  108.00  216.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students    .  .  $188.00  $158.00  $346.00 

*Ten  dollars  is  deducted  from  amount  due  on  registration  day  for  board- 
ing students  if  a  room  reservation  deposit  was  paid. 

Out-of-state  Students 

Students  residing  outside  of  the  State  who  enroll  in  the 
Teachers  College  add  to  the  above  expenses  a  surcharge  of 
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one  hundred  dollars  each  semester.  Those  who  enter  the 
Junior  College  add  to  the  above  expenses  a  surcharge  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  semester. 

REFUNDS  ON  WITHDRAWAL 

A  student  withdrawing  from  the  college  must  complete 
an  official  withdrawal  card  and  file  it  in  the  registrar's  office 
before  he  is  entitled  to  any  refund.  Refunds  are  made  on 
the  following  basis: 

Day  Students 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  within  two  weeks  after 
his  initial  registration  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees,  and  if  he 
has  paid  tuition,  shall  have  refunded  the  tuition  charged  for 
that  semester  less  $10.00.  After  the  two  weeks'  period  no 
fees  are  refunded  and  tuition  is  refunded  only  on  a  half- 
semester  basis. 

Boarding  Students 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  from  the  college  re- 
ceives refunds  for  fees  and  tuition  in  accordance  with  the 
above  regulations  for  day  students.  The  amount  paid  for 
room  and  meals  is  subject  to  the  following  regulations  con- 
cerning refund: 

(1)  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory 
within  two  weeks  after  the  initial  registration  will 
be  charged  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his  residence 
in  the  college. 

(2)  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  at 
the  request  of  the  college  after  the  first  two  weeks 
of  any  semester  shall  be  charged  for  one  week  in 
excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

(3)  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  on 
his  own  or  his  guardian's  initiative,  after  the  two 
weeks  following  registration  and  before  mid- 
semester  shall  receive  no  refund  of  board  for  the 
first  half  of  the  semester.  If  the  withdrawal  oc- 
curs after  the  mid-semester,  there  will  be  no  re- 
fund of  board  paid  for  the  entire  semester. 
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TRANSCRIPTS 

One  transcript  of  a  student's  record  will  be  issued  free  of 
charge.  A  charge  of  one  dollar  is  made  for  each  subsequent 
transcript. 

ROOM  FURNISHINGS  FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Each  student  will  need  at  least  four  single  sheets,  one  pair 
of  blankets,  pillow  cases,  spread,  quilted  pad  for  bed,  towels, 
and  two  laundry  bags.  Pads  72  by  30  inches  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  college  book  shop.  Bed  linen  and  towels 
must  have  markers  attached  giving  the  student's  full  name. 

REQUIRED  ATHLETIC  UNIFORMS 
Women  Students 

Women  students  must  have  two  complete  gymnasium 
uniforms  for  participation  in  all  athletics.  The  uniform  in- 
cludes suit,  low  white  sneakers,  and  socks.  Each  freshman 
student  is  given  full  information  about  the  purchase  of  suits 
when  her  application  for  admission  has  been  approved. 

Men  Students 

Men  students  must  secure  regulation  uniforms  consisting 
of  shorts,  sleeveless  jersey,  sweat  shirt  and  pants,  socks,  and 
sweater  to  wear  for  indoor  and  outdoor  activities.  All  ath- 
letic uniforms  must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the 
owner. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ATHLETIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  student  is  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued 
to  him.  Loss  of  equipment  will  be  charged  against  the  break- 
age fee  of  individuals  or  group  charges  may  be  made. 

LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  college  does  not  support  an  elaborate  system  of  schol- 
arships. With  no  tuition  charge  in  the  teachers  college  for 
students  who  are  residents  of  Maryland,  most  of  the  college 
students  hold  what  may  be  called  state  scholarships.     Stu- 
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dents,  however,  who  live  in  the  dormitories  must  meet  their 
living  expenses,  and  there  are  for  all  students  other  costs 
incident  upon  attending  college.  There  are  a  few  scholar- 
ships and  considerable  money  invested  in  loan  funds  to  help 
students. 

Students  whose  records  are  satisfactory  may  make  re- 
quests for  loans  by  applying  to  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Student  Loan  Fund  at  the  college,  unless  otherwise 
stated.  Letters  of  recommendation  must  be  filed  with  the 
application.  Loans  are  made  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  can 
be  renewed  until  after  the  student  has  received  a  teaching 
position. 

The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships  were  established 
by  the  will  of  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum,  widow  of  J.  Charles 
Linthicum,  who  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1886.  The 
fund  is  administered  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate  and  the 
college  committee  on  scholarships  and  loans.  Both  freshmen 
and  upperclassmen  are  eligible  for  these  one  hundred  dollar 
scholarships. 

A  number  of  these  scholarships  have  been  set  aside  for 
entering  freshmen.  High  school  seniors  who  are  contemplat- 
ing entering  the  teachers  college  and  who  need  some  assistance 
in  meeting  the  college  expenses  for  the  first  year  should  write 
to  the  Committee  on  Loans  and  Scholarships  for  application 
blanks.  Such  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  admission 
data  no  later  than  June  15. 

For  upperclassmen  there  are  ten  or  more  scholarships.  The 
number  varies  slightly  according  to  the  income  from  the 
fund.  Upperclassmen  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Loans  and 
Scholarships. 

Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  a  fifty  dollar  scholar- 
ship awarded  each  year  by  the  Maryland  organization  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Upperclass  students  may  receive  the  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff 
Endowment  Scholarship.  This  award  is  made  annually  to 
an  outstanding  student  selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund. 
The  scholarship  was  established  in  memory  of  Minnie  V. 
Medwedeff  by  her  father.  Miss  Medwedeff  was  an  instructor 
in  the  college  from  1924  until  her  death  in  193  5. 
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LOAN  FUNDS 

Four  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  college  students, 
the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  Freshmen,  the  Sarah 
E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund,  the  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan 
Fund  and  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Certain  Maryland  or- 
ganizations have  added  to  the  opportunities  for  students  to 
secure  financial  aid  by  offering  loans  annually. 

Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  the  Albert  S.  Cook 
Scholarship  Loan.  The  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for 
freshmen  was  established  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers 
Association  as  a  tribute  to  Albert  S.  Cook  who  retired  from 
active  service  as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  February 
1,  1942.  This  scholarship  loan  is  granted  to  a  freshman 
student  who  meets  the  requirements  for  eligibility  passed  by 
the  faculty  committee  making  the  award.  Students  should 
apply  to  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  Committee, 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association,  1101  North  Calvert 
Street,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by 
Sarah  E.  Richmond,  who  was  connected  with  the  college 
as  student,  teacher,  principal  and  dean  of  women  for  fifty- 
five  years.  This  fund  has  been  increased  by  gifts  from  the 
alumni  association.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  administered  by  a  special  alumni 
committee  consisting  of:  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  Mrs.  Grace 
Carroll,  and  Mrs.  George  Schluderberg.  Requests  for  loans 
from  this  fund  may  be  made  directly  to  Miss  Carrie  Richard- 
son, 5002  York  Road,  Baltimore  12,  Maryland,  or  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  committee  from  the  college. 

Mrs.  Grace  Boryer  Downin,  former  supervisor  of  schools 
in  Washington  County,  made  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars 
to  the  college  in  1942  which  is  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  stu- 
dents needing  financial  help.  This  fund  is  known  as  the 
Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund. 

The  Bettie  Sipple  Student  Loan  Fund,  sponsored  by  the 
Maryland  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  grants  loans  to 
women  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

The  Student  Loan  Fund  includes  contributions  from  a 
number  of  different  individuals  and  organizations,  as  follows: 
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The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the  Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship 
were  estabUshed  by  the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class  of 
1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from  the  class  of  that  year. 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian  Jackson 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship were  established  by  students  of  the  college  in  memory  of  classmates 
who  died. 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  preferably  for  men,  was 
established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of  Wellsville,  New  York,  in  honor 
of  her  husband  who  was  interested  in  teacher  education. 

The  graduating  classes  of  1931,  1934  and  1940  made  gifts  to  the 
Student  Loan  Fund  in  honor  of  their  class  advisers.  These  funds  are 
called  the  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund,  the  Pauline  Rutledge  Fund, 
and  the  Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund. 

In  1933  the  Student  Loan  Fund  suffered  losses  in  the  bank  failures 
and  faculty  and  students  made  contributions  to  supplement  the  fund. 
These  contributions  became  the  1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and 
Students. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carley  was  registrar  at  the  college  from  1923  to  1931. 
Her  family  and  friends  presented  a  loan  fund  in  her  name  to  help  worthy 
students.     It  is  known  as  the  Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund. 

The  "Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  $100 
to  the  loan  fund  in  1929  and  in  193  5  added  another  $100  to  this  amount. 
A  student  from  Washington  County  is  given  preference  when  a  loan  from 
this  fund  is  granted. 

Maryland  organizations  granting  loans  are  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Business  and  Professional  Women  of  Baltimore 
and  the  Roland  Park  "Women's  Club.  They  have  been  liberal  in  making 
loans  on  nominal  terms. 


SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Scholarship  $   50.00 

(Awarded  armually) 

Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Scholarship  100.00   to  200.00 

(Awarded  annually) 

The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships, 
to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees   of   the   fvmd    (For    1949-50)  2,000.00 


Total     $2,150.00  to  2,250.00 
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LOAN  FUNDS 

Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  (For  Freshmen  only)  $   100.00 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  8,000.00 

Class  of  1925  Loan  Fxmd  90.00 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund  100.00 

Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund  100.00 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund  100.00 

The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund  50.00 

Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1927)  500.00 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (For  men  only)  402.00 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1931)  200.00 

Pauhne  Rutledge  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1934)  200.00 

Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1940)  100.00 

1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students  700.00 

Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund  450.00 

"Washington  County  Alumni  Unit  Loan  Fund  200.00 

The  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund  1,000.00 

Class  of  1914  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  135.00 

The  Martha  Richmond  Loan  Fund  180.00 

General  Scholarship  Fund  175.00 

Total     $12,782.00 
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STUDENT   PERSONNEL    SERVICES 
PRE-ADMISSION  COUNSELING 

A  close  relationship  exists  between  the  guidance  depart- 
ments of  the  high  schools  and  the  admissions  office  of  the 
college.  Students  may  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  col- 
lege offerings  early  in  their  high  school  course  and  work  to- 
wards meeting  the  admission  requirements.  Direct  contact 
with  the  college  is  established  during  the  senior  year  in  high 
school  when  the  initial  application  is  filed.  Interested  juniors 
and  seniors  are  invited  to  the  college  campus  for  "Piigh 
School  Visiting  Day."  During  the  summer  each  apphcant 
reports  to  the  college  for  a  physical  examination  and  when 
possible  an  interview  is  held  with  the  director  of  admissions. 
Results  of  standardized  tests  as  well  as  the  complete  high 
school  record  are  considered  at  this  time. 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  FOR  FRESHMEN 

The  first  week  of  the  fall  semester  is  designated  as  Fresh- 
man Week.  A  program  is  planned  to  acquaint  students  with 
some  important  phases  of  college  life.  During  this  time  only 
the  freshmen,  the  faculty  advisers  of  freshmen  and  those 
upperclassmen  participating  in  the  program  are  present  on 
the  campus. 

All  new  students,  both  freshmen  and  transfer  students, 
take  a  set  of  standardized  tests  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  information  concerning  the  students'  educational 
background.  Students  attend  lectures  on  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary, methods  of  study,  and  daily  time- budgeting. 

The  upperclassmen,  assisting  in  the  orientation  program 
are  members  of  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council.  This  coun- 
cil plans  social  affairs  during  Freshman  Week  so  that  the 
freshman  may  become  acquainted  with  one  another,  the 
campus,  and  the  student  organizations. 

THE  ADVISORY  SYSTEM 

Each  student  on  entering  the  college  is  assigned  a  faculty 
adviser  who  serves  in  that  capacity  for  the  student's  fresh- 
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man  and  sophomore  years.  Junior  and  senior  students  choose 
their  advisers  from  among  the  instructors  in  the  area  of  their 
professional  interest.  The  relationship  between  student  and 
adviser  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  his 
own  special  needs  and  to  consider  them  with  his  adviser. 
Faculty  advisers  of  freshmen  particularly  have  the  task  of 
helping  freshmen  adjust  to  college  life  and  become  familiar 
with  the  facilities  in  the  environment  that  will  aid  them  in 
their  educational  and  cultural  development.  Students  are 
also  encouraged  to  consult  instructors,  the  registrar,  and  the 
President  of  the  college  when  advice  from  these  sources  seems 
desirable. 

The  Freshman  Advisory  Council  is  a  student  service  or- 
ganization composed  of  upperclass  students,  each  of  whom 
inducts  into  college  life  a  limited  number  of  freshmen  (usu- 
ally eight  or  ten)  assigned  to  him.  The  duty  of  the  Fresh- 
man Advisory  Council  members  is  to  act  as  student  counsel- 
lors not  only  during  freshman  orientation  week,  but  also 
throughout  the  first  semester.  The  council  helps  freshmen 
become  acquainted  with  other  students,  join  clubs  in  which 
they  may  become  interested,  budget  time  wisely,  and  become 
familiar  with  college  policies  and  regulations. 

VISITING  DAY  FOR  FRESHMAN  PARENTS 

During  the  fall  semester,  parents  of  all  freshman  students 
are  invited  to  spend  a  day  at  the  college.  This  provides  an 
opportunity  for  parents  to  visit  classes  and  meet  the  faculty. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
Teachers  College  Students 

Since  students  entering  the  teachers  college  have  already 
decided  on  their  profession,  little  time  is  devoted  to  voca- 
tional guidance  for  this  group.  However,  if  a  student  is 
advised  to  discontinue  his  preparation  for  teaching,  he  is  as- 
sisted in  investigating  other  opportunities  through  counsel- 
ing with  advisers  and  the  administration.  When  possible, 
contacts  are  established  with  various  agencies  in  the  local 
area  for  positions  or  for  training  for  other  professions. 
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Junior  College  Students 

Prior  to  entrance  each  junior  college  student  must  state 
his  educational  plan.  With  this  objective  in  mind  and  usually 
after  a  personal  interview  w^ith  the  admissions  office,  the  stu- 
dent's program  in  planned.  The  catalogue  of  the  institution 
to  which  he  expects  to  transfer  is  studied  to  determine  the 
prerequisites  that  he  should  complete  in  the  junior  college. 

Through  the  testing  department  of  the  college  or  local 
agencies,  students  may  request  tests  to  determine  aptitude 
and  interest  in  various  professions.  Vocational  guidance 
material  is  provided  through  the  hbrary  and  the  registrar's 
office  and  catalogues  of  other  institutions  are  available. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  registrar's  office  offers  placement  service  to  graduates. 
The  registrar's  office  each  year  forwards  to  superintendents 
of  schools  complete  records  of  graduates  seeking  positions 
in  these  locations.  The  records  include  the  student's  work 
while  in  the  college,  and  a  full  report  on  student  teaching. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

A  physician  and  trained  nurse  are  full-time  members  of 
the  college  staflF.  A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the 
college  physician  is  required  of  all  students  at  the  time  of 
admission  and  thereafter  at  least  once  a  year.  Annual  chest 
x-rays  are  compulsory  for  all  students.  A  student  fotmd  to 
have  a  serious  physical  defect  or  chronic  disease  which  pre- 
vents him  from  engaging  in  the  required  physical  education 
courses  Tnay  he  asked  to  withdraw  froTn  the  teacher  education 
program.  A  student  is  expected  to  correct  remediable  de- 
fects immediately,  and  failure  to  follow  the  physician's  in- 
structions may  jeopardize  a  student's  status  in  the  college. 
Health  education  and  prevention  of  disease  are  essential  parts 
of  the  health  service. 

Medical  advice  and  office  treatment  are  free  to  all  students. 
The  infirmary  located  in  Newell  Hall  contains  rooms  for  use 
of  boarding  students.  In  case  of  contagious  diseases  parents 
are  notified  and  are  required  to  remove  the  student  from  the 
college. 
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The  college  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for  illness 
of  sufficient  seriousness  to  require  hospitalization,  x-rays,  or 
special  treatment.  The  college  does  not  assume  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  any  injury  incurred  on  the  athletic  field  or 
in  any  physical  education  class. 

The  children  attending  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  have  the 
advantages  of  the  college  health  service. 

ACCIDENTAL  INJURY  REIMBURSEMENT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  participate, 
the  college  enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  approved  insur- 
ance company  to  cover  the  students  against  any  accidental 
injury  either  at  school  or  at  home  during  the  college  year. 
Participation  in  the  plan  is  voluntary  and  costs  approximate- 
ly $7.50  for  women  and  $10  for  men.  Students  desiring 
this  coverage  will  make  application  at  the  business  office. 

The  Student  Government  Association  allocates  funds,  at 
its  option,  towards  mitigating  expenses  arising  from  injuries 
sustained  in  college  sponsored  athletic  activities.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  fund  is  to  supplement  the  accident  coverage  and 
to  prevent  undue  hardship  on  those  participating  in  college 
athletics.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  college  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  insurance  plan. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  student  employment  in 
the  college  although  a  few  students  are  employed  each  year 
in  the  library  and  laboratories.  These  opportunities  are  given 
mainly  to  upperclassmen,  since  it  is  felt  that  freshmen  should 
establish  themselves  in  the  college  before  undertaking  addi- 
tional responsibilities. 

HOUSING  AND  BOARDING 
Residence  Accommodations  for  Women 

Women  students  live  in  Newell  and  Richmond  Halls. 
Priority  in  housing  is  given  to  Maryland  students  who  live 
beyond  commuting  distance,  and  only  when  space  is  avail- 
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able  may  students  within  commuting  distance  or  out-of- 
state  students  be  accommodated.  When  the  dormitories  are 
filled  to  capacity  students  may  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere 
with  the  permission  of  the  college  authorities. 

Residence  Accommodations  for  Men 

Housing  for  men  on  the  campus  is  limited,  consequently 
priority  is  given  to  persons  living  beyond  commuting  dis- 
tance. Twenty-five  to  thirty  men  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  temporary  barracks  in  the  service  building  and  in  the 
campus  cottage. 

When  the  campus  facilities  are  filled,  men  students  may 
rent  rooms  in  private  homes  near  the  college  and  take  their 
meals  in  the  college  dining  hall.  A  list  of  available  rooms 
may  be  secured  from  the  dormitory  director.  Students  liv- 
ing off  the  campus  assume  responsibility  for  paying  for  their 
own  rooms.  Board  is  paid  directly  to  the  college  business 
ofl&ce. 

Dormitory  Policies  for  Entrance  and 
Withdrawal  of  Students 

Students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  entered  the  dor- 
mitory may  not  withdraw  to  become  day  students  except  in 
case  of  change  of  residence.  If  vacancies  occur  in  the  dor- 
mitory during  the  year  students  may  be  admitted,  but  only 
at  mid-year  or  mid-semester.  Any  exceptions  to  these  rules 
must  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  college. 

Dormitory  Activities 

The  college  provides  a  well-balanced  program  for  resi- 
dent students  in  order  to  promote  their  educational,  cultural 
and  social  development.  The  program  includes  time  for 
study,  and  students  who  live  in  the  dormitories  can  more 
easily  use  the  library  in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings. Arrangements  are  made  for  students  to  attend  lectures, 
plays,  musicals,  and  to  visit  art  museums  in  Baltimore.  Pic- 
nics, teas,  formal  dinners,  receptions  and  dances  afford  stu- 
dents recreation  and  experience  in  preparing  for  such  events 
and  in  serving  as  hostesses.     Students  may  entertain  guests 
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in  the  late  afternoon  on  week  days  and  in  the  evenings  during 
week-ends.  The  Dormitory  House  Committee  shares  in  plan- 
ning the  activities  for  resident  students. 

The  college  encourages  students  to  attend  services  in  the 
churches  of  their  choice  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
meet  the  local  clergymen. 

Students  who  go  away  frequently  over  week-ends  miss 
much  of  the  education  that  living  in  the  dormitory  affords. 
Parents  are  therefore  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week- 
end privileges  away  from  the  college  oftener  than  once  a 
month. 

ORGANIZATIONS   AND   ACTIVITIES 

Participation  in  student  activities  is  recognized  and  en- 
couraged as  a  valuable  part  of  the  college  program.  Edu- 
cation for  responsibility  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  preparation 
for  citizenship  and  for  teaching. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
Student  Government  Association 

Enrollment  in  the  college  makes  one  automatically  a 
member  of  the  Student  Government  Association.  This 
organization  constitutes  a  medium  for  expressing  student 
opinion  on  matters  of  general  interest  and  acts  in  various 
ways  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  college.  The 
official  publication  of  the  Student  Government  Association 
is  the  Students  Handbook. 

The  Dormitory  House  Committee 

The  Dormitory  House  Committee  with  the  participation 
of  all  dormitory  students  makes  and  enforces  regulations 
necessary  for  group  living.  This  committee  has  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  the  faculty  director  of  social  activities. 

HONOR  SOCIETY 
Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Epsilon  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  a  national 
honor  society,  was  installed  at  the  college  in  February  1940. 
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Students  who  meet  the  requirements  for  membership  are 
elected  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Tower  Light 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  bi-weekly  student  publication  of 
the  college. 

Tower  Echoes 

Tower  Echoes  is  the  yearbook  sponsored  and  published  by 
the  senior  class. 

SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 
Freshman  Advisory  Council 

The  Freshman  Advisory  Council  is  a  trained  group  of 
upperclassmen  who  assist  with  the  orientation  of  freshmen 
during  the  first  semester.  They  plan  the  social  program  for 
Freshman  Week  and  act  as  student  counsellors  to  small 
groups  of  freshmen  in  matters  affecting  student  social  life. 

Marshals 

The  Marshals  are  a  service  group  assisting  at  student  as- 
semblies, fire  drills,  and  at  such  public  functions  as  the  May 
Day  celebration  and  commencement  exercises.  They  also 
help  take  care  of  guests  attending  meetings  at  the  college. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATION 

Student  Christian  Association 

The  Student  Christian  Association  is  a  voluntary  organ- 
ization open  to  all  students. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  has  a  two-fold  organization.  It  consists  of 
a  mixed  group  of  men  and  women,  the  traditional  Glee  Club, 
and  a  Women's  Chorus. 
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The  Glee  Club  affords  students  the  musical  and  social  op- 
portunities that  are  derived  from  singing  and  working  to- 
gether. Those  especially  talented  and  interested  may  parti- 
cipate in  solo  and  small  group  work.    See  page  45. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  affords  training  in  ensemble 
work  for  students  who  play  orchestral  instruments.  The 
orchestra  furnishes  music  for  assemblies  and  special  functions. 
See  page  45. 

Student  Christian  Association  Choir 

The  Student  Christian  Association  Choir  is  composed  of 
resident  women  students  selected  on  the  basis  of  talent  and 
interest. 

Men's  Chorus 

The  Men's  Chorus  is  a  recently  organized  group  for  choral 
singing. 

Chimes  Guild 

Members  of  the  Chimes  Guild  play  the  chimes  in  the  col- 
lege dining  room  and  furnish  music  for  some  special  occas- 
sions. 

DRAMATIC  CLUBS 

Glen  Players 

The  Glen  Players,  the  dramatic  club  of  the  college,  pre- 
sents a  yearly  program  of  one- act  and  full  length  plays. 

Variety  Club 

The  Variety  Club  plans  and  presents  an  annual  show. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 

Art  Club 

The  Art  Club  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  work 
creatively  both  individually  and  in  groups.  The  club  at  times 
carries  out  projects  for  the  college. 
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The  Aviation  Club 

The  Aviation  Club  makes  possible  instructors  and  assist- 
ance to  teachers  and  classes  of  the  college  and  community  in 
the  use  of  the  Link  Trainer.  It  provides  motion  pictures, 
speakers  and  trips  which  stimulate  interest  in  aviation. 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

The  M.  A.  Newell  Chapter  of  Future  Teachers  of  America 
is  a  professional  club  affiliated  with  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association. 

The  International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  an  organization 
sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  to  help  acquaint  students  with  the  problems  and  issues 
of  the  day. 

The  Natural  History  Group 

The  Natural  History  Group  makes  use  of  the  out-of-doors 
to  increase  students'  knowledge  of  the  natural  environment. 

ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 

The  college  provides  two  athletic  fields,  six  tennis  courts, 
a  modern  gymnasium,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  rec- 
reational activities. 

Athletic  Association 

Every  student  is  a  member  of  either  the  Men's  or  Women's 
Athletic  Association. 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Mason  Dixon  Conference, 
and  the  men's  competitive  teams  include  basketball,  soccer, 
baseball,  wrestling,  track,  and  tennis.  Varsity  teams  of 
Loyola  College,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  American  Uni- 
versity, Western  Maryland  College,  Hampden  Sydney  Col- 
lege, William  and  Mary  College,  Drew  University  and  other 
schools  are  included  in  the  Towson  schedule.  In  addition  to 
an  intercollegiate  program  a  broad  intra-mural  program  is 
carried  out. 
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The  Women's  Athletic  Association  is  organized  to  promote 
athletics  in  the  college,  to  create  a  more  vigorous  school  spirit, 
to  sponsor  an  elective  program  and  to  provide  activities  for 
special  days.  The  membership  of  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association  includes  the  entire  women  student  body.  The 
women's  elective  sports  are  hockey,  soccer,  archery,  tennis, 
basketball,  bowling,  badminton,  dancing,  volley  and  softball. 
Competition  is  planned  by  the  association. 

ASSEMBLIES 

College  assemblies  are  a  part  of  the  educational  program. 
They  are  held  once  each  week  and  attendance  is  required. 
The  planning  and  scheduling  of  assemblies  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  faculty  and  students.  Lectures 
and  concerts  are  presented  by  well-known  publicists,  literati, 
scientists,  and  musicians. 

ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  offers  a  means  of  continuing 
participation  in  college  affairs  after  graduation.  During 
commencement  week  there  is  opportunity  for  class  reunions 
and  for  the  business  and  social  activities  of  the  association. 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  was  a  local  honor  society  at  the  college 
previous  to  the  installation  of  the  Epsilon  Alpha  Chapter  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi.  Its  alumni  members  hold  semi-annual  meet- 
ings with  the  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi. 
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CURRICULUM   AND    COURSES    OF    STUDY 
THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  a  teachers  college  should  include 
courses  of  a  general  nature,  designed  to  produce  a  cultured, 
well-informed  citizen.  It  should  include  also  professional 
courses  designed  to  give  students  some  competence  in  the 
field  of  working  with  children.  And  finally  it  should  in- 
clude opportunities  for  students  to  spend  considerable  time 
in  typical  school  classrooms,  first  observing,  then  partici- 
pating, and  finally  assuming  complete  responsibility  for  the 
direction  of  a  classroom. 

At  Towson,  approximately  three  fourths  of  the  course 
offerings  are  in  the  field  of  general  education  comprising 
those  studies  which  should  be  the  equipment  of  a  mature, 
educated  person.  The  other  one-fourth  are  in  the  field  of 
professional  education,  divided  approximately  equally  be- 
tween courses,  as  such,  and  experiences  in  typical  classrooms. 

Teachers  work  above  all  with  other  human  beings.  They 
need,  therefore,  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pupils  as 
immature  but  maturing  individuals.  They  must  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  bodies  of  scientific  knowledge  about 
human  development  —  both  physical  and  mental  —  which 
modern  science  has  made  available.  They  must  also  have  an 
understanding  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  in  the 
world.  They  will  gain  this  understanding  both  through  a 
study  of  the  current  world  and  a  study  of  man's  progress 
through  the  ages.  They  should  have  broad  experiences  in 
the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  both  for  their  own 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  and  for  gaining  facility  in  de- 
veloping such  satisfactions  in  others.  They  should  have  com- 
petency in  the  use  of  language  and  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  mathematical  concepts. 

The  sciences,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  hu- 
manities constitute  the  bases  of  a  well-rounded  college  edu- 
cation for  any  one  living  in  today's  world.  For  the  teacher 
they  are  doubly  important  because  the  teacher  needs  them 
not  only  for  personal  satisfaction  and  individual  adjustment 
but  also  as  a  background  to  aid  maturing  individuals  to  find 
their  place  in  the  world. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION  * 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES  Semester  Hours 

ART  6  hours 

Art  103:  Fundamentals  of  Design    3  hours 

Art  203:  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts    3  hours 

ENGLISH  18  hours 

EngHsh  102-103:   Composition  and 

Contemporary  Literature 6  hours 

Enghsh  222:  Fundamentals  of  Speech    3   hours 

EngUsh  204-205:  English  Literature   6  hours 

English  307:  American  Literature 3  hours 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  9  hours 

Health  Education  201:  Personal  Health 3  hours 

Physical  Education  101-302:    6  hours 

MATHEMATICS  3  hours 

Mathematics  102:  General  Mathematics    3  hours 

MUSIC  6  hours 

Music  103:  Music  Appreciation 3  hours 

Music  203:  Music  Fundamentals   3  hours 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  hours 

Psychology  205:  Human  Growth  and 

Development 3  hours 

Psychology  206:  Problems  of  Adjustment    ....      3  hours 

SCIENCE  12  hours 

Science  101-102:  Biological  Science     6  hours 

Science  203-204:  Physical  Science 6  hours 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  hours 

Geography  103-104:  Elements  of  Geography  .  .      6  hours 
History  201-202:  History  of  Western 

CiviUzation   6  hours 

History  402-403:  History  of  the  United  States     6  hours 
Electives    6  hours 

EDUCATION  33  hours 

Education  302:  The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  12  hours 

Education  401:  Children's  Literature    3  hours 

Education  331:  History  of  Education    2  hours 

Education  303,  404:  Directed  Teaching 16  hours 

ELECTIVES  11  hours 

TOTAL  128  hours 


*For  course  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  school  education  substitute  Education  301  for  Education  302  in  the  prescribed 
courses  above. 
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TYPICAL   PROGRAM    FOR   STUDENTS    IN 
ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL    EDUCATION* 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 

Semester  II 

Hrs.  PerWk.   Cr. 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk, 

.   Cr. 

English  102 

3                3 

EngUsh  103 

3 

3 

Geography  103 

3                3 

Geography  104 

3 

3 

Science  101 

4            3 

Science   102 

4 

3 

Education  100 

1            0 

Education  100 

1 

0 

Mathematics  102 

3            3 

Art  103 

4 

3 

Music  103 

3            3 

Health  201 

4 

3 

Physical  Ed.   101 

2            1 

Physical  Ed.   102 

2 

1 

19          16 

21 

16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  II 

Hrs.  Per  Wk.   Cr. 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

English  204 

3                3 

Enghsh  205 

3 

3 

Science  202 

4           3 

Science  203 

4 

3 

History  201 

3           3 

History  202 

3 

3 

Psychology  205 

3            3 

Psychology  206 

3 

3 

Art  203 

4           3 

Music  203 

3 

3 

Physical  Ed.  201 

2            1 

Physical  Ed.  202 

2 

1 

19          16 

18 

16 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  II 

Hrs.  Per  Wk.   Cr. 

Hrs. 

PerWk. 

Or. 

**Education  302 

13             12 

Education  303, 

English  222 

3                3 

404 — Student 

Physical  Ed.  301 

2            1 

Teaching 

25 

16 

18          16 

25 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  II 

Hrs.  Per  Wk.    Cr. 

Hrs. 

PerWk. 

,   Cr. 

History  402 

3           3 

History  403 

3 

3 

Education  401 

3           3 

EngUsh  307 

3 

3 

Social  Science 

3           3 

Education  331 

2 

2 

Electives   (2) 

6            6 

Electives   (2) 

5-6 

5-6 

Physical  Ed.  302 

2            1 

Social  Science  elec. 

3 

3 

17         16 

16-17    16-17 

*For  typical  program  for  students  in  Kindergarten-Primary  education  substitute  Ed- 
ucation 301  for  Education  302  in  the  above. 

♦*This  semester  is  organized  as  an  inter-departmental  seminar.  Students  observe  dem- 
onstration teaching,  visit  various  types  of  schools  and  through  coordinating  activities 
and  seminar  discussions  prepare  for  the  student  teaching  experience  that  follows  this 
semester's  work. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES  Semester  Hours 

ART  6  hours 

Art  103:  Fundamentals  of  Design  3  hours 

Art  203 :  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  3  hours 

ENGLISH  18  hours 

English  102-103:  Composition  and 

Contemporary  Literature 6  hours 

English  222:  Fundamentals  of  Speech    3  hours 

Enghsh  204-205:  English  Literature   6  hours 

English  307:  American  Literature 3  hours 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  9  hours 

Health  Education  201:  Personal  Health 3  hours 

Physical  Education  101-302:    6  hours 

MATHEMATICS  6  hours 

Mathematics  102:  General  Mathematics    3  sours 

Mathematics  203:  General  Mathematics  for 

Jimior  High  School  Teachers 3  hours 

MUSIC  3  hours 

Music  103:  Music  Appreciation 3  hours 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  hours 

Psychology  205:  Human  Growth  and 

Development 3  hours 

Psychology  207:  Psychology  of  Adolescence    . .      3  hours 

SCIENCE  12  hours 

Science  101-102:  Biological  Science     6  hours 

Science  203-204:  Physical  Science 6  hours 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  hours 

Geography  103-104:  Elements  of  Geography  . .  6  hours 
History  201-202:  History  of  Western 

Civihzation 6  hours 

History  402-403:  History  of  the  United  States  6  homrs 

Electives    6  hours 

EDUCATION  33  hours 

Education  305:  The  Adolescent  and  His 

Curriculum 12  hours 

Education  401:  Children's  Literature    3  hours 

Education  331:  History  of  Education    2  hours 

Education  303,  404:  Directed  Teaching 16  hours 

ELECTIVES  11  hours 

TOTAL  128  hours 
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TYPICAL   PROGRAM    FOR   STUDENTS    IN 
JUNIOR   HIGH   SCHOOL   EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 

Semester  11 

Hrs. 

PerWk. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

EngUsh  102 
Geography  103 
Science  101 

3 
3 
4 

3 
3 

3 

EngUsh  103 
Geography  104 
Science  102 

3 
3 
4 

3 
3 

3 

Education  100 

1 

0 

Education  100 

1 

0 

Mathematics   102 

3 

3 

M\xsic  103 

3 

3 

Art  103 
Physical  Ed.   101 

4 
2 

3 

1 

EngUsh  222 
Physical  Ed.   102 

3 
2 

3 
1 

20 


16 


19 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Semester  I 

Semester 

r  II 

Hrs, 

.  PerWk.   Cr. 

Hrs.  Per  Wk 

.   Cr. 

History  201 
EngUsh  204 
Science  202 
Health  201 
Art  203 
Physical  Ed.  201 

3           3 

3  3 

4  3 
4           3 
4           3 
2            1 

History  202                    3 
EngUsh  205                   3 
Science  203                    4 
Mathematics  203           3 
Social  Science  elec.       3 
Physical  Ed.  202          2 

20          16 

18 

16 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  11 

Hrs, 

,  Per  Wk.   Cr. 

Hrs.  Per  Wk. 

.   Cr. 

History  402 
Education  401 
EngUsh  307 
Social  Science  elec. 
Elective 
Physical  Ed.  301 

3           3 
3           3 
3            3 
3           3 
3-6        3-4 
2            1 

History  403 
Education  331 
Psychology  205 
Elective 
Elective 
Physical  Ed.  302 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3-6 

2 

3 
2 

3 

3 

3-4 

1 

17-20    16-17 

16-19    15-16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Credit 

Hrs.  Per  Wk. 

Or. 

Education  305 
Psychology  207 
Education  315 
Education  410 

10 
3 
2 

2 

Education  303, 
404 — Student 
Teaching 

25 

16 

17 

25 

16 

*This  work  is  organized  as  an  inter-departmental  seminar.  Students_  observe  demon- 
stration teaching  and  visit  various  junior  high  schools  and  through  coordinating  activities 
and  seminar  discussions  prepare  for  the  student   teaching   experience. 
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JUNIOR   COLLEGE   PROGRAM 

The  junior  college  program  has  been  in  operation  since 
September  1946.  The  program  was  begun  especially  for 
veterans  who  were  unable  to  enter  senior  colleges  in  Mary- 
land due  to  crowded  conditions.  Non-veterans  have  been 
admitted  from  the  beginning  and  these  numbers  are  becom- 
ing larger  as  veterans  complete  the  two  years  and  transfer 
to  other  institutions. 

The  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  at  Towson  is  a  two- 
year  liberal  arts  program  designed  for  students  who  plan  to 
complete  their  college  education  by  transferring  to  the  third 
(junior)  year  of  a  four-year  college.  The  associate  in  arts 
degree  is  awarded  to  junior  college  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  an  approved  program  exclusive  of  physical  educa- 
tion. 

The  curriculum  provides  background  courses  which  will 
enable  students  at  the  end  of  two  years  to  enter  any  of  the 
several  professional  fields  such  as  pre-law,  pre-nursing,  jour- 
nalism, business  administration,  and  other  non-technical  pro- 
fessions. High  school  graduates  should  apply  for  the  junior 
college  program  only  if  their  high  school  record  is  sufficient- 
ly high  to  indicate  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  college 
work  and  to  merit  full  recommendation  by  their  high  school 
principal. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  senior  high  school  may 
take  two  years  of  work  in  the  junior  college  and  transfer  to 
other  colleges  in  the  State  to  prepare  for  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  their  choice.  Junior  college  students  who  decide 
they  wish  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  schools 
may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  teacher-education  program. 
All  such  transfers  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Standing. 

Junior  college  students  are  given  assitance  in  choosing 
courses  that  will  meet  the  prerequisites  of  the  professions 
they  wish  to  enter.  Catalogues  of  various  colleges  are  avail- 
able for  students'  and  advisers'  use.  The  program  listed  on 
the  next  page  will  indicate  sequence  of  courses  and  is  a  typi- 
cal program. 
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JUNIOR   COLLEGE   CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Hours  Credit 


English — Composition  and  Literature    6 

Science — Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics 8 

History — European  or  American 6 

Modern  Languages — French,  German  or  Spanish    6 

Physical  Education — Athletics   2 

Electives 6 

College  Algebra,  Trigonometry, 
Sociology,  Economics,  PoUtical 
Science,  Speech,  Art,  Music,  etc. 

34 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English — Survey  of  English  Literature 6 

*  Science — Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics 8 

History — European  or  American 6 

Modern  Languages — ^French,  German  or  Spanish    6 

Physical  Education — Athletics   2 

Electives 6  or  12 

College  Algebra,  Trigonometry, 
Sociology,  PoHtical  Science, 
Shakespeare,  American  Literature, 
Contemporary  Drama,  Contemporary 
Novel,  Art,  Music,  etc. 

32  or  34 

♦students   who  do   not   wish   to   take   a   second   year   of   science  may   choose   Bofficient 
electivies   to   make   a   full   program. 
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COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION 

Numbering  of  Courses 

Courses  are  numbered  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

Courses  numbered  100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for 

freshmen. 

Courses  numbered  200-299  inclusive  are  primarily  for 

sophomores. 

Courses  numbered  300-399  inclusive  are  primarily  for 

juniors. 

Courses  numbered  400-499  inclusive  are  primarily  for 

seniors. 

ART 

Mrs.  Brouwer  Mr.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Robinson 

The  art  courses  provide  students  with  means  for  self- 
expression,  contribute  to  the  growth  of  appreciation  and 
stimulate  cultural  pursuits.  Museum  visits  and  other  ex- 
cursions supplement  campus  activities. 

ART  103— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  Study  of  the  space  arts  from  the  point  of  view  of  bal- 
ance, proportion,  rhythm,  and  harmony.  The  course  aims 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  composition  and  design  as 
expressed  in  several  art  materials. 

ART  203— FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  competence  in  art 
expression.  Practice  is  given  in  applying  art  principles  to 
the  everyday  problems  of  home  and  community  living.  The 
evolution  of  representative  art  forms  from  primitive  times 
to  the  present  is  considered,  so  that  students  may  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  and  develop  an  interest  and 
understanding  of  art  in  its  relation  to  the  present. 
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ART  310— WORKSHOP  IN  HANDICRAFTS 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Emphasis  is  upon  the  art  possibilities  of  the  many  ma- 
terials available.  Work  with  wood,  clay,  plastics,  cloth, 
paper,  paint  and  dye  will  be  provided,  and  the  use  of  tools 
necessary  to  their  development  will  be  taught. 

ART  311— ORIENTATION  OF  ART  PRACTICES 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Materials  and  skills  in  relation  to  classroom  needs  will  be 
studied  in  a  workshop  setting  with  emphasis  on  the  art  prob- 
lems of  kindergarten-primary  teachers. 

ART  414— SPECIAL  ART  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  INDIVIDUAL 

STUDENTS 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Students  who  show  special  interest  or  unusual  ability  in 
certain  fields  will  be  directed  in  the  development  and  func- 
tioning of  these  interests  and  abilities.  Registration  for  this 
course  requires  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1   hour.) 

Credited  as  Education  302-6a.  Course  description  on 
page  62. 

EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Ablen  Miss  Scott 

Mr.  Hartley  Miss  Steele 

Miss  Laurie  Miss  Woodward 
Miss  Lightfoot 

Faculty  members  from  other  departments  participate  in  teaching  the 
education  courses. 

The  teacher  education  program  provides  many  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  work  with  and  study  children.  Pro- 
fessional laboratory  experiences  begin  in  the  freshman  year 
and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing years.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  study  of 
children  continues  and  broadens  to  include  experiences  in 
observing  and  teaching  different  age  groups  in  several  schools. 
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In  addition,  students  study  and  evaluate  the  contributions 
of  research  in  teaching.  As  students  acquire  a  rich  back- 
ground in  the  social  and  natural  sciences  and  the  arts,  and 
gain  skill  in  the  use  of  languages,  they  learn  to  make  these 
function  in  their  teaching. 

During  the  sophomore  year,  the  department  expects  the 
students  to  elect  either  the  kindergarten-primary  grades,  ele- 
mentary school,  or  the  junior  high  school  program  in  educa- 
tion. 

EDUCATION  100— ORIENTATION  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION 
1   hour  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (No  credit.) 

Freshman  students  become  acquainted  with  the  program 
and  practices  in  modern  public  kindergarten-primary,  ele- 
mentary, or  junior  high  schools  by  observing  children  and 
teachers  at  work,  by  reviewing  movies  and  film  strips,  and 
by  hearing  instructors  and  visiting  speakers  discuss  current 
trends  in  education. 

COURSES  IN  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 
EDUCATION  301— THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 
12  hours  per  week.      (Credit  12  hours.) 

An  experience  planned  and  directed  by  the  staff  to  help 
prospective  teachers  see  life  in  the  school  in  its  relation  to 
the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of 
children  of  elementary  age  (kindergarten  and  primary  ages) . 
The  underlying  principles  of  teaching  and  learning  are  de- 
veloped through  observation  and  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  laboratory  schools.  Study  of  the  activities  of  children 
is  supplemented  by  reading  and  discussion.  Experiences  with 
children  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  in 
child  development. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the 
language  arts.  Observations  are  made  at  the  various  learning 
levels,  to  enable  the  students  to  study  the  development  of 
skills  and  to  understand  the  importance  of  reading  and  lan- 
guage in  the  curriculum. 

This  professional  experience  will  be  directed  through 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  language  arts,  science,  and  arith- 
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metic,and  a  workshop  in  creative  activities.  The  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Curriculum  serves  as  the  coordinating 
course. 

EDUCATION  301-1— THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 

CURRICULUM 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  need  for  using  available 
scientific  knowledge  of  child  development  in  planning  an  ef- 
fective curriculum  for  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 
Opportunities  are  given  to  plan  activities  with  small  groups 
of  children  and  to  develop  them  in  actual  schoolroom  situa- 
tions. Further  understandings  are  gained  through  the  ob- 
servation of  children  in  a  wide  variety  of  school  activities, 
and  through  an  acquaintance  with  recent  educational  litera- 
ture and  movies. 

EDUCATION  301-2— LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGAR- 
TEN AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit — T^art  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children 
in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Experiences  which 
develop  children's  readiness  for  reading,  writing,  speaking 
and  listening  are  emphasized  and  are  evaluated  in  the  light 
of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice.  Ways  of  teach- 
ing beginning  reading  and  writing  are  given  important  con- 
sideration. 

EDUCATION  301-3— ARITHMETIC  AND  SCIENCE  IN  THE  KIN- 
DERGARTEN AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  arithmetic  the  work  is  centered  around  problems  re- 
lating to  (1)  number  abilities  of  pre-school  children,  (2)  the 
nature  of  meaning  in  arithmetic  and  ( 3 )  selection  of  number 
activities  for  teaching  the  basic  number  concepts. 

In  science  a  survey  is  made  of  the  child's  environment  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  appropriate  experiences.  Practical 
work  is  provided  in  selecting  and  carrying  out  many  of  these 
experiences  through  the  close  cooperation  of  kindergarten 
and  primary  teachers. 
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EDUCATION  301-4— WORKSHOP  IN  CREATIVE  EXPERIENCES 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Vart  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  is  upon  the  opportunity  for  experimentation 
with  the  various  media  for  self  expression.  Broad  acquaint- 
ance with  and  consideration  of  various  forms  of  ceative  ex- 
pression as  related  to  current  curriculum  trends  afford  insight 
into  effective  use  of  material  in  the  mental,  emotional  and 
social  development  of  the  young  child.  Musical  instruments, 
songs,  rhythms,  wood- construction,  blocks  and  other  ma- 
nipulative materials  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual need  for  self-expression  and  self-realization. 

COURSES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  302— THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 

13  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

An  experience  planned  and  directed  by  the  staff  to  help 
prospective  teachers  see  life  in  the  school  in  its  relation  to  the 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of  child- 
ren of  elementary  school  age.  The  underlying  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning  are  developed  through  observation  and 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  laboratory  schools.  Study 
of  the  activities  of  children  is  supplemented  by  reading  and 
discussion.  Experiences  with  children  are  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  scientific  findings  in  child  development. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the 
language  arts.  Observations  are  made  at  the  various  learning 
levels,  to  enable  the  students  to  study  the  development  of 
skills  and  to  understand  the  importance  of  reading  and  lan- 
guage in  the  curriculum. 

This  professional  experience  will  be  directed  through 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies,  science,  and  arith- 
metic, and  a  practicum  in  art,  music  or  physical  education. 
Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  and  the  Elementary 
School  Curriculum  serve  as  coordinating  courses. 

EDUCATION  302-1— SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background  of 
information  upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary 
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school  pupils  to  interpret  trends  in  modern  life.  Provides 
an  opportunity  for  experience  in  locating,  organizing,  syn- 
thesizing, and  interpreting  fundamental  social  information. 
Considers  posible  approaches  to  social  studies  on  the  elemen- 
tary school  level. 

EDUCATION  302-2— SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — 'Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  stu- 
dents realize  the  significance  of  science  for  the  elementary 
school  child  and  what  it  can  contribute  toward  his  develop- 
ment. Criteria  for  selecting  science  experiences  for  children, 
for  curriculum  construction,  and  for  evaluating  the  results 
of  these  experiences  are  built  up  as  students  observe  children 
at  work. 

EDUCATION  302-3— ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Includes  kinds  of  arithmetic;  the  nature  of  meaning  in 
arithmetic;  core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  ele- 
mentary mathematics;  research  findings  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic;  organization  of  units  of  instruction;  evaluation 
of  pupil  progress. 

EDUCATION  302-4— LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 
5  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  Study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in 
the  elementary  school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's 
abilities  to  use  language  more  effectively  in  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening  are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific 
findings  and  modern  practice.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  read- 
ing instruction.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  observing 
children's  reading,  and  oral  and  written  expression. 

EDUCATION  302-5— THE   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   CURRICU- 
LUM 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Effort  is  directed  toward  understanding  the  values  and 
needs  of  our  society,  the  developmental  tendencies  and  tasks 
of  children,  the  organization  and  sequence  of  activities  in 
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the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  learning. 

EDUCATION  302-6— PRACTICUM  IN  ART,  MUSIC,  OR  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION 

All  students  in  elementary  education  are  required  to  take 
one  practicum.  They  may  elect  art,  music  or  physical  edu- 
cation.   Credit  of  1  hour  will  be  given  in  the  1 2  hour  course. 

EDUCATION  3 02-6a— PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  are  given  practice  in  planning  and  teaching 
art  in  a  primary  and  in  an  intermediate  grade,  and  work  with 
the  instructor  in  classroom  and  workshop  where  the  art 
problems  are  planned  and  developed.  Discussion  periods  for 
evaluation  are  arranged  and  special  demonstrations  are  given 
when  the  need  arises.  Means  of  obtaining  art  materials,  and 
their  preparation  and  care  are  given  attention. 

EDUCATION  3  02-6b— PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  through  observa- 
tion and  practice  in  the  classroom,  with  children's  needs, 
capabilities,  and  responses  in  music  education.  Students 
participate  in  planning,  teaching  and  evaluating  lessons  in 
the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  Lida  Lee  Tall 
School. 

EDUCATION  3 02-6C— PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

INSTRUCnON 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in 
the  teaching  of  physical  education  in  several  grades  of  the 
Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  One  class  session  each  week  is  devoted 
to  planning  and  preparation  for  teaching,  and  the  following 
session  to  carrying  out  the  plans  with  the  children. 

EDUCATION  303  and  404— DIRECTED  TEACHING 
25  hours  per  week.     (Credit  16  hours.) 

Students  have  teaching  experience  in  centers  on  the  cam- 
pus or  in  nearby  public  school  systems.  They  have  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  teaching,  to  participate  in  work  with 
children,  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten-primary,  elementary 
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grades,  or  junior  high  schools,  and  to  engage  in  all  other  ac- 
tivities for  which  regularly  employed  teachers  are  responsible. 

Individual  and  group  conferences  with  teachers  and  su- 
pervisors aflFord  guidance  to  students  in  selecting,  organizing, 
and  interpreting  materials  which  further  the  total  educative 
process  according  to  the  nature  of  the  learner. 

EDUCATION  311— PRIMARY  PRINCIPLES  AND  MATERIALS 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  home  influences,  school  envi- 
ronment, and  personal  interests  of  children  in  the  primary 
grades.  Characteristic  problems  of  physical  well-being,  in- 
tellectual growth,  and  character  development  are  considered. 
Criteria  for  organizing  and  evaluating  experiences  gained 
through  school  activities,  excursions,  and  units  of  subject 
natter  are  developed. 

EDUCATION  401— CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  children's  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid 
the  student  to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this 
literature,  and  to  increase  his  awareness  of  degrees  of  excel- 
lence in  content  and  form. 

Education  401-1 — Required    of   students    who   elect 
kindergarten-primary  or  elementary  school  education. 

EDUCATION  420— PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  73. 

EDUCATION  430— MUSIC   IN   THE   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL- 
ADVANCED  COURSE 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  78. 

COURSES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

The  program  of  education  for  Junior  High  School 
Teachers  is  designed  to  bring  about  a  closer  integration  be- 
tv/een  methods  courses  and  the  practical  experiences  of  ob- 
servation and  student  teaching.  All  students  receive  methods 
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instruction  in  language  arts,  science,  and  social  studies,  as 
well  as  studying  the  junior  high  school  child,  while  engaged 
in  a  program  of  active  participation  in  typical  teaching  situa- 
tions. Work  in  tests  and  measurement,  an  audio-visual  work- 
shop, and  a  post-practice  seminar  on  educational  problems 
are  included  in  the  program. 

EDUCATION  305— THE  ADOLESCENT  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 
10  hours  per  week.      (Credit  10  hours.) 

Students  who  select  the  Junior  High  School  education 
program  participate  in  a  series  of  experiences  in  which  theory 
is  integrated  with  practice.  The  theory  courses  required  of 
all  students  are: 

Education  305-1 — The  Junior  High  School  Curricu- 
lum— 3  hours  per  week. 

Education  305-2 — Language  Arts  in  the  Junior  High 
School — 2  hours  per  week. 

Education  305-3 — Science  in  the  Junior  High  School 
— 2  hours  per  week. 

Education  305-4 — Social  Studies  in  the  Junior  High 
School — 3  hours  per  week. 

Education  305-5 — Measurement  in  the  Junior  High 
School — 2  hours  per  week. 

Observations  in  Junior  High  Schools  are  scheduled  as  a 
part  of  the  weekly  program  for  students  in  the  Education 
305  courses. 

EDUCATION  305-1— THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICU- 
LUM 

5  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Vart  of  10  hour  course.) 

The  topics  emphasized  are:  purpose  of  education,  cur- 
riculum development  and  organization,  nature  of  the  junior 
.high  school  program  and  educational  experiences,  group 
planning  and  work,  and  principles  of  teaching  and  learning. 

EDUCATION  305-2— LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Vart  of  10  hour  course.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  communication  of  ideas  in  the 
junior  high  school  curriculum.  It  includes  reading,  composi- 
tion, penmanship,  spelling,  library  usage,  and  work-study- 
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skills.  Oral  communication  is  concerned  with  speaking  and 
with  listening,  observing,  and  thinking;  written  communica- 
tion with  reading  and  writing;  the  selection  and  use  of  re- 
sources of  communication  with  research,  study,  and  library 
practices. 

EDUCATION  305-3— SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — ?art  of  10  hour  course.) 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping 
prospective  teachers  realize  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  gen- 
eral science  materials  in  meeting  the  needs  of  junior  high 
school  pupils.  The  material  and  methods  employed  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and 
social  development  of  children  of  this  level.  Various  types 
of  curriculum  organization  are  considered;  sets  of  textbooks 
and  reference  materials  are  analyzed  as  to  their  appropriate- 
ness; experiences  are  provided  in  trying  out  curriculum  ma- 
terials which  are  developed  by  the  class. 

EDUCATION  305-4— SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

Consideration  of  current  curriculum  trends  in  the  social 
studies;  materials,  methods  and  activities  and  their  organiza- 
tion for  classroom  use.  The  special  methods  applicable  to  the 
teaching  of  history,  geography  and  citizenship  are  studied  as 
well  as  integration,  correlation  and  the  core  program. 

EDUCATION  305-5— MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Problems  in  measurement;  principles  underlying  choice 
of  test  instruments;  survey  of  test  literature;  administering, 
scoring,  and  recording  test  data;  interpretation  of  test  norms; 
construction  of  informal  tests.  •  Required  of  students  who 
elect  Junior  High  School  education.  Prerequisites:  Mathe- 
matics 203  and  Psychology  207. 

EDUCATION  303  and  404— DIRECTED  TEACHING 
25  hours  per  week.     (Credit  16  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  62. 
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EDUCATION  322— PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    ACTIVITIES    FOR 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  73. 

EDUCATION  323— MUSIC  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  77. 

EDUCATION  401— CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Education  401-2  is  required  of  students  who  elect  junior 
high  school  education.     Course  description  on  page  63. 

GENERAL  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  315— AUDIO- VISUAL    MATERIALS    AND    METH- 
ODS OF  INSTRUCTION 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Methods  for  vitalizing  learnings  through  the  use  of  pic- 
tures, school  trips,  realia,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records  and 
transcriptions.  Experience  is  afforded  in  the  location  of 
materials,  operation  of  apparatus,  preparation  of  pupil  and 
teacher-made  tools  of  learning  and  presentation  of  concrete 
materials. 

EDUCATION  331— HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student 
in  the  organization,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  his 
professional  experiences  in  the  light  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  organized  education. 

EDUCATION  411— MEASUREMENT     IN     HUMAN     GROWTH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Problems  of  measurement  applied  to  physical,  intellectual, 
emotional  and  social  growth;  characteristics  of  a  measuring 
instrument;  organization  and  analysis  of  data;  use  and  limita- 
tion of  norms. 

Prerequisites:     Psychology  205;  Education  303,  404. 
EDUCATION  415— AUDIO- VISUAL  WORKSHOP 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram.   Offers  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  audio- 
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visual  apparatus,  in  the  preparation  of  teaching  aids,  and  in 
the  appHcation  of  modern  tools  of  learning  to  the  classroom 
situation.  Among  the  aspects  of  the  subject  to  be  explored 
are  field  trips,  still  pictures,  realia,  filmstrips,  motion  pictures, 
graphic  devices,  records,  radio,  and  television. 

EDUCATION  432— PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  cultural 
philosophies  and  provide  some  basis  for  organization  of  the 
student's  own  philosophy  of  life  and  education. 

ENGLISH 

Mr.  Bewington  Mr.  Guess 

Miss  Crabtree  Miss  Hughes 

Miss  Fisher  Mr.  Paul 

Miss  Gerdes  Mr.  Paul  West 

Mrs.  Gleisner  Mr.  Wright 

The  English  program  provides  the  student  with  experi- 
ences in  the  appreciation  of  literature,  present  and  past,  and 
affords  opportunities  for  self-expression  in  written  and  spok- 
en forms.  Through  these  courses  the  student  is  aided  in  his 
understanding  of  human  beings,  his  search  for  truth  and 
beauty,  and  his  ability  to  participate  in  the  thought  life  of 
the  world.  The  specific  offerings  are  planned  to  contribute 
to  the  young  teacher's  ability  in  communication,  cultural 
and  social  development,  and  to  his  growth  in  self-realization. 

ENGLISH  100— CORRECTIVE  SPEECH 

2  hours  per  week.     (No  college  credit.) 

Teachers  college  students  who  have  defective  speech  are 
required  to  take  this  course  and  pass  it  before  being  recom- 
mended for  graduation. 

ENGLISH  102-103— COMPOSITION       AND       CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  utilizes  the  close  relationship  among  reading, 
talking,  and  writing  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  principles  of  composition  as  illustrated  by 
contemporary  writers.   English  activities  involving  both  oral 
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and  written  expression  provide  opportunity  for  application 
of  these  principles.  Excellent  models  of  many  types  and 
forms  of  writing  are  studied,  including:  novel,  biography, 
play,  short  story,  poetry,  and  essay.  Attention  is  given  to 
improving  techniques  of  reading. 

ENGLISH  204-205— ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

In  this  course  English  literary  history  is  presented  through 
a  detailed  study  of  representative  writings  and  great  writers. 
It  includes  literature  from  Beotvtdf  through  Sheridan  and 
from  the  Romantics  to  the  present  day.  Attention  is  given 
to  types  of  literature,  to  dominant  trends  in  movements, 
and  to  social  and  literary  philosophies. 

ENGLISH  222— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Required  of  all  teachers  college  students  in  the  freshman 
or  sophomore  year.  Emphasizes  the  sounds  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, the  principles  and  practice  of  public  speaking,  and 
the  art  of  oral  reading. 

ENGLISH  307— AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  backgrounds  that  have 
made  American  literature  a  distinct  growth.  Types  and 
ideas  are  stressed.  Consideration  is  given  to  divergent  move- 
ments and  writers  from  the  pre-Revolutionary  papers  of 
John  Smith  through  contemporary  materials  by  such  authors 
as  Steinbeck,  MacLeish,  and  O'Neill. 

ENGLISH  309— DRAMA  FROM  AESCHYLUS  TO  IBSEN 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  development  of  the  dramatic  form  from  the  ancient 
Greek  period  through  successive  movements  in  Italy,  France, 
England,  Germany  and  Spain.  Representative  plays  of  each 
nation  are  studied. 

ENGLISH  310— THE  ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  POETS 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  and  the  philosophical,  aesthetic,  and  social 
ideas  of  their  time. 
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ENGLISH  311— THE    ORAL    INTERPRETATION    OF    LITERA- 
TURE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

General  principles  of  oral  reading  and  the  art  of  inter- 
pretation in  poetry,  drama,  and  the  short  story.  Enrollment 
for  the  class  is  limited. 

ENGLISH  312— SHAKESPEARE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hmirs.) 

Plays  from  Shakespeare's  great  tragedies,  histories,  and 
comedies  are  studied  with  collateral  readings  of  related  works. 
The  course  includes  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
EHzabethan  stage  and  drama. 

ENGLISH  313— ADVANCED  WRITING 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  art  of  imaginative  ex- 
pression. Includes  writing  of  articles  and  short  stories  and 
encourages  work  in  any  creative  form.  Registration  for 
this  course  requires  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ENGLISH  314— ELEMENTS  OF  STAGECRAFT 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  skills  and  techniques  of 
dramatic  production — directing,  costume,  make-up,  con- 
struction of  stage  settings,  and  lighting.  Practice  in  the 
presentation  of  plays  by  the  college  dramatic  club  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  course.  Attention  is  given  to  the  tech- 
niques involved  in  presenting  public  programs  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  schools. 

ENGLISH  319— CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  significant  movements  and  the  important  contem- 
porary poets  of  England  and  America.  Provides  the  student 
with  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  poetic  thought  of 
his  own  time. 

ENGLISH  320— CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  trends  in  subject  matter  and  technique  of 
the  twentieth  century  novel.  Major  emphasis  is  upon  the 
important  American  novelists  since  1914. 
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ENGLISH  321— CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  best  contributions  to  the  drama  written  by  Ameri- 
can and  EngUsh  playwrights  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  little  theatre  and  the 
development  of  the  one- act  play. 

ENGLISH  324— READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  5   hours.) 

Readings  of  great  writings,  both  in  English  and  trans- 
lated from  Greek,  Latin,  Icelandic,  Italian,  French,  and  Ger- 
man.   Homer  to  Francis  Bacon. 

ENGLISH  409— NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PROSE 
3   hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  study  of  the  work  of  the  major  English  prose  writers 
of  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods.  Study  centers  upon 
each  writer  as  representative  of  the  important  literary,  social 
and  political  movements  of  his  time. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  301-2.     Course  description  on  page 
59. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-4.     Course  description  on  page 
61. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  305-2.     Course  description  on  page 
64. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Credited  as  Education  401-1  or  401-2.  Course  description 
63. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Bulkley  Miss  Dowell 

Mr.  Clarke  Mr.  Minnegan 

Miss  Daniels  Miss  Roach 

Miss  Sargent 

The  Health  and  Physical  Education  courses  deal  with  the 
basic  needs  of  the  human  organism  for  healthy  growth  and 
development.  The  courses  stress  not  only  the  responsibiUty 
of  the  individual  for  maintaining  his  own  health  and  con- 
tributing to  that  of  others,  but  also  the  function  of  the 
teacher  in  influencing  and  guiding  pupils  in  healthy  living. 

The  physical  education  program  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  and  understandings  for  satisfying  participation 
in  sports  and  intelligent  spectatorship,  and  development  of 
interest  in  active  outdoor  recreation. 

COURSES  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  201— PERSONAL  HEALTH 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Elements  of  anatomy  and  physiology  which  serve  as  a 
basis  for  understanding  individual  health  practices  and  pre- 
pare the  student  for  the  study  of  psychology  and  other 
courses  in  health  education;  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
health  problems  common  to  college  students. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  310— ELEMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

3  hotirs  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  study  of  the  more  common  activities  of  community, 
state  and  national  agencies  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
communicable  diseases  and  the  individual's  responsibiUty  and 
role  in  maintaining  and  improving  community  health. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  3  0— PHYSIOLOGY  OF  CHILD 
GROWTH 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hotirs.) 

A  survey  of  physiological  changes  associated  with  growth 
and  development  through  childhood  and  adolescence ;  evalua- 
tion of  measures  of  physical  growth;  general  health  needs  of 
children  and  adolescents,  and  the  teacher's  part  in  promoting 
the  health  of  pupils. 
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COURSES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION    101-102-201-202-301-302— FRESHMAN, 

SOPHOMORE,  AND  JUNIOR  YEARS 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  to  physical  educa- 
tion activities,  and  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  founda- 
tion for  using  them  intelligently,  and  for  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  other  and  more  advanced  activities.  The  courses 
should  help  the  student  to  develop  and  maintain  physical  fit- 
ness; to  develop  personal  ability  in  the  fundamental  skills  and 
an  understanding  of  them ;  to  develop  game  habits  and  under- 
standings ;  to  develop  a  method  of  learning  skills  and  physical 
education  activities;  and  to  build  a  repertoire  of  physical  edu- 
cation activities  which  he  will  use  in  teaching. 


INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS 

The  Physical  Education  program  includes  work  in  in- 
dividual gymnastics  for  all  students.  Conferences  are  by  ap- 
pointment and  attendance  is  required.  Both  individual  and 
group  conferences  are  held  and  the  student  has  opportunity 
to  discuss  his  individual  problems.  The  work  continues  un- 
til the  student  shows  progress  in  understanding  and  demon- 
stration of  good  posture.  This  is  part  of  the  courses  101-302. 

PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

Credited  as  Education  3  02- 6c.    Course  description  on  page 
62. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  3 1 0— RECREATION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

Preparation  for  leadership  and  organization  of  after- 
school  activities  for  children,  such  as  club,  hiking,  camping 
and  playground  activities.  Students  visit  recreation  centers 
in  the  vicinity.  Specialists  in  various  phases  of  recreation- 
story  telling,  crafts,  recreational  singing,  playground,  and 
club  work — are  invited  to  give  part  of  the  course.  Students 
are  expected  to  participate  in  some  organized  recreation  work 
with  children. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

5  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 
Credited  as  Education  322. 

Basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field 
stunts,  combatives,  rhythms,  relays,  and  mass  games. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  410— RHYTHMS  AND  DANCING 
3   hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  broadens  the  experience  and  preparation  for 
teaching  rhythms  and  dancing.  It  includes  analysis  of  funda- 
mental dance  rhythm,  creation  of  simple  dance  patterns, 
singing  games  and  types  of  accompaniment,  selection  of  ap- 
propriate materials  for  various  age  levels  and  possible  out- 
comes, preparation  of  dance  material  for  festival  and  holiday 
programs,  and  recreational  dancing.  Students  will  have 
practice  in  these  activities. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3   hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 
Credited  as  Education  420. 

Additional  preparation  for  the  physical  education  work 
of  the  elementary  grades.  The  aims  of  the  physical  education 
program  are  considered;  an  attempt  is  made  to  understand 
appropriate  outcomes  for  each  age  level  and  to  learn  how  to 
select  and  use  materials  which  will  contribute  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objectives.  The  State  Program  of  Physical 
Education,  the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and  other 
programs  of  physical  education  are  considered. 

MATHEMATICS 
Mr.  Moser  Mr.  Weaver 

Students  electing  the  kindergarten-primary  or  elemen- 
tary school  program  are  required  to  take  three  hours  of  gene- 
ral mathematics;  students  electing  the  junior  high  school 
program  are  required  to  take  six  hours  of  general  mathe- 
matics or  its  equivalent.  The  department  offers  electives  in 
algebra  and  trigonometry  for  junior  college  students  or  for 
teachers  college  students  who  may  wish  additional  prepara- 
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tion  toward  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  junior  high 
school.  These  electives  will  satisfy  requirements  for  one  full 
year  of  college  mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS  102— GENERAL  MATHEMATICS 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  mathematics 
basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of  a 
number  system.  The  topics  considered  include:  origin  of 
number;  structure  of  a  positional  number  system;  develop- 
ment of  the  fundamental  operations;  nature  of  reasoning  in 
mathematics;  mathematical  symbolism;  linear  equations;  ap- 
proximate numbers. 

MATHEMATICS  103— COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 
3   hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Basic  algebraic  concepts  and  principles  are  reviewed  and 
extended.  Advanced  topics  are  selected  and  developed  in 
keeping  with  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  class.  Prerequi- 
site: one  year  of  high  school  algebra. 

MATHEMATICS  1 04— TRIGONOMETRY 
3   hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  emphasizes  the  analytical  and  numerical  as- 
pects of  trigonometry.  Field  problems  involving  the  use  of 
the  transit,  level  and  other  instruments  supplement  and  en- 
rich the  work  of  the  classroom.  High  school  trigonometry 
is  not  a  necessary  background  for  this  course  but  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  Mathematics  103  is  desirable. 

MATHEMATICS  203— GENERAL  MATHEMATICS  FOR  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  electing  the  junior 
high  school  program.  The  topics  developed  include  princi- 
ples of  percentage  and  interest  with  applications,  collection 
and  organization  of  statistical  data,  construction  and  inter- 
pretation of  graphs,  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  alge- 
bra, direct  and  indirect  measurement,  numerical  trigonome- 
try. The  work  of  the  classroom  will  be  enriched  by  field 
problems  and  experiences  in  appropriate  areas  of  study. 
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ARITHMETIC  AND  SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 

PRIMARY  GRADES 
2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  301-3.     Course  description  on  page 
59. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-3.     Course  description  on  page 
61. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Mr.  von  Schwerdtner 
Miss  Lee 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  to  junior 
college  students  courses  suitable  for  transfer  to  liberal  arts 
colleges. 

FRENCH  101,   102— FRENCH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 

FRENCH  201,  202— INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 

3  hours  per  taeek  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composi- 
tion; translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 
Prerequisite:  French  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 

GERMAN  101,  102— GERMAN  ELEMENTS 

3   hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 

GERMAN  201,  202— INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composi- 
tion; translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 
Prerequisite:  German  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 
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SPANISH  101,  202— SPANISH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 

SPANISH  201,  202— INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composi- 
tion; translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 

MUSIC 

Miss  Weyforth  Miss  MacDonald 

Mr.  Lewis 

The  music  program  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  music, 
as  consumers,  through  hearing  it  and  reading  about  it;  and 
as  producers,  through  singing  and  playing.  Through  music 
students  have  opportunities  for  self-expression  in  a  social 
medium.  It  will  be  their  privilege  as  teachers  to  bring  simi- 
lar opportunities  to  children. 

MUSIC  103— MUSIC  APPRECIATION 
3   hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  survey  course  in  music  literature  which  aims  to  build 
a  background  for  the  understanding  of  music  as  a  part  of 
life  today.  The  elements  of  music — rhythm,  melody,  and 
harmony — together  with  tone  color  and  form;  their  signifi- 
cance in  various  compositions.  Types  of  the  world's  music, 
including  the  following:  folk  songs  of  the  nations  with  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  national  folk  idiom  on  composed 
music;  art  songs;  the  polyphonic  style  as  it  culminated  in  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  Bach;  the  opera  and  the  oratorio; 
the  symphony;  the  symphonic  poem.  The  voice  and  orches- 
tral instruments  as  agents  of  expression. 

MUSIC  203— MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

This  course,  required  in  addition  to  the  course  in  Music 
Appreciation  for  all  prospective  teachers  in  the  elementary 
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grades,  will  endeavor  to  develop  further  the  background  and 
musical  skills  necessary  for  such  teaching.  It  includes  the 
correct  use  of  the  singing  voice,  elementary  eurhythmies, 
elementary  theory  (including  major  and  minor  modes) ,  keys 
and  meters  used  in  simple  songs,  tonal  and  rhythmic  notation, 
elementary  song  form,  ear  training  and  keyboard  harmony 
as  a  basis  for  simple  accompaniments. 

Students  will  be  grouped  according  to  their  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

MUSIC  310— MUSIC  APPRECIATION— ADVANCED  COURSE 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  further  study  of  the  world's  music  literature.  A  gene- 
ral survey  of  musical  styles — classic,  romantic,  impression- 
istic, modern, — with  illustration  and  discussion.  Study  of 
the  music  of  these  periods  in  relation  to  historical  and  social 
backgrounds  and  to  literature  and  art.  Includes  guidance  in 
the  choice  and  presentation  of  music  appropriate  for  study 
in  the  elementary  school  and  the  planning  of  units  of  work 
in  appreciation. 

MUSIC  311— ENSEMBLE  SINGING,  SIGHT  SINGING,  AND  CON- 
DUCTING 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Group  instruction  in  voice  and  song  interpretation.  Ear 
training  and  sight  reading  of  many  unison  and  part  songs. 
Individual  and  group  performance.     Conducting. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  Glee  Club. 

PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 
(Credited  as  Education  302-6b.) 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1   hour.) 

Course  description  on  page  62. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(Credited  as  Education  323.) 

3  hotirs  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  course  designed  to  develop  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  music  as  it  functions  in  the  junior  high  school.  Par- 
ticipation in  choral  work  appropriate  to  these  grades,  with 
discussion  of  junior  high  school  vocal  problems;  problems  in 
guidance  in  the  field  of  instrumental  music ;  music  literature 
in  correlation  with  social  studies. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— ADVANCED  COURSE 

(Credited  as  Education  430.) 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  survey  and  summary  of  the  work  in  music  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Examination  of  courses  of  study  in  use  in 
the  city  and  the  counties  and  in  important  places  outside  the 
state.  Evaluation  of  materials  and  procedures  current  in 
school  music  teaching.  Consideration  of  all  types  of  music 
activities  in  their  relation  to  an  integrated  program.  Creative 
work. 

Students  will  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  of  musical  projects  in  the  Lida  Lee 
Tall  School. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Mrs.  Ablen  Miss  Lightfoot 

Miss  Laurie  Mr.  Moser 

Society  requires  of  teachers  to  whom  it  intrusts  its  child- 
ren that  they  become  able  to  exercise  sympathetic  under- 
standing, wise  guidance,  and  intelligent  direction  of  the 
growing  child  to  the  end  that  he  may  become  a  well-adjusted 
personality  and  an  asset  to  his  community.  Psychology  claims 
as  its  peculiar  responsibility  the  promotion  of  growth  in  the 
understanding,  prediction,  and  control  of  human  behavior. 

PSYCHOLOGY  201— GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  problems,  methods,  facts  and  principles  of  psy- 
chology which  are  useful  in  explaining  human  experience 
and  behavior.  The  materials  cut  across  the  various  fields  of 
psychology  in  order  to  give  a  survey  of  the  science  of  psy- 
chology as  a  whole.  Among  the  topics  treated  are:  scope 
and  methods  of  psychology;  general  principles  of  psycho- 
logical development;  learning,  remembering  and  thinking; 
motivation  of  behavior;  perception;  feeling  and  emotion; 
measurement  of  individual  differences.  Open  to  junior  col- 
lege students  only. 

PSYCHOLOGY  205— HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Deals  with  the  development,  adjustment,  capacities  and 
training  of  the  child  from  time  of  conception  to  puberty. 
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Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationships  between  the  bio- 
logical and  social  influences  which  modify  the  developmental 
pattern  from  individual  to  individual.  Open  to  teachers 
college  students  only. 

PSYCHOLOGY  206— PROBLEMS  OF  ADJUSTMENT 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Surveys  the  physiological,  social,  and  cultural  founda- 
tions of  behavior  and  traces  the  rise  of  personality,  or  life 
organization,  through  the  interaction  of  these  variables.  Nor- 
mal variations  in  individual  adjustment  patterns  arising  from 
internal  and  external  forces  acting  upon  the  individual  will 
receive  special  atention. 

PSYCHOLOGY  207— PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Physical,  emotional,  intellectual  development  during 
adolescence;  social  development  and  heterosexuality;  ado- 
lescent personality;  problems  of  adjustment;  juvenile  delin- 
quency; guidance  of  adolescents. 

PSYCHOLOGY  420— MENTAL  HEALTH 
3   hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Mental  habits,  attitudes  and  ideas  which  promote  adjust- 
ment; consideration  of  deviations  found  in  classrooms;  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher  and  his  part  in  developing  the 
mental  health  of  his  pupils. 

SCIENCE 

Mr.  Cox  Mr.  Forbes 

Mr.  Crook  Miss  Odell 

Mr.  Desautels  Mr.  J.  Y.  West 

The  curriculum  in  science  helps  students  to  understand 
their  natural  environment  and  the  scientific  phenomena 
which  are  part  of  their  everyday  lives. 

The  courses  are  designed  not  only  to  enrich  the  students* 
background  but  also  to  make  them  better  able  to  select 
desirable  experiences  in  natural  science  for  pupils. 
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SCIENCE  101-102— BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Principles  of  Zoology,  3  hours;  Principles  of  Botany,  3  hours. 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  study  of 
the  methods  by  which  biological  knowledge  is  acquired  and 
tested.  The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  living  things,  a  survey  of  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdoms  according  to  evolutionary  sequences;  and  a  study 
of  the  life  histories  of  representative  animals  and  plants. 

SCIENCE  104-105— BIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  8  hours.) 

This  is  a  course  in  general  biology  with  illustrative  ma- 
terial taken  from  the  fields  of  both  plant  and  animal  biology. 
The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  representative  series  of  life 
forms  are  studied  in  evolutionary  sequence.  Life  histories  of 
certain  organisms  are  studied  in  detail,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  their  adaptations  and  habits  in  the  light  of 
relationships  and  environment.  Common  generalizations » 
applicable  to  all  living  things  are  studied.  Two  hours  of 
lectures  and  four  of  laboratory.  Open  to  junior  college 
students  only. 

SCIENCE  202-203— PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  acquaintance  with 
the  various  fields  of  the  physical  sciences.  Its  primary  aim 
is  to  increase  awareness  of  physical  phenomena  and  to  show 
how  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  these  phe- 
nomena contribute  to  living.  Its  material  is  selected  from 
the  fields  of  astronomy,  earth  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry. 
It  cuts  across  the  boundaries  of  these  fields  in  order  to  bring 
out  their  relationships  and  to  provide  a  background  for  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  cooperative  nature 
of  the  scientific  advances  of  today. 

SCIENCE  206-207— GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  8  hours.) 

These  courses  constitute  the  first  year  of  college  chemis- 
try. The  content  includes  mainly  a  study  of  the  principles 
and  theories  underlying  modern  chemistry.  Laboratory  and 
lecture  periods  are  coordinated  so  as  to  develop  these  prin- 
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ciples  through  an  experimental  and  problem  approach.  Ad- 
ditional content  includes  the  detailed  study  of  certain  ele- 
ments and  compounds  as  they  have  bearing  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  general  theory.  Two  one -hour  lectures  and 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

SCIENCE  420— ORNITHOLOGY 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  bird  identification,  struc- 
ture, behavior,  ecology,  and  general  economic  relationships. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  birds  of  the  Baltimore  area. 
Migration  and  individual  bird  movements  are  studied  at  the 
U.  S.  Government  approved  Banding  Station  which  has  been 
established  on  the  campus. 

SCIENCE  421— GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  the  study  of  insects.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  more  common  orders,  and  a  study  of  their 
structure,  behavior,  ecology,  economic  importance  and  con- 
trol. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  students  in 
preparing  teaching  materials. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 
2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  301-3.  Course  description  on  page 
59. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-2.  Course  description  on  page 
61. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  305-3.  Course  description  on  page 
65. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Geography,  Economics,  History,  Political  Science,  Sociology. 

Miss  Blood  Mr.  Walther 

Miss  Kahl  Mr.  WilUs 

Mr.  Matthews  Mr.  Wilson 

Mr.  McCleary  Miss  Woodward 

The  social  sciences  help  the  student  to  become  aware  of 
his  place  and  responsibility  as  a  citizen  of  a  democracy,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  world  community.  In  addition,  they 
help  the  prospective  teacher  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
social  process  and  of  the  development  of  the  differentiated 
patterns  of  culture  as  they  evolve  in  the  varied  natural  set- 
tings of  the  earth.  Survey  and  specialized  courses  are  of- 
fered so  that  the  student  may  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
contemporary  scene  that  is  both  broad  and  deep. 

Twenty- four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  social  sci- 
ences are  required  of  teachers  college  students.  Of  these 
credits,  eighteen  hours  are  prescribed,  and  six  hours  are  elec- 
tive. One  of  the  elective  courses  must  be  selected  from  the 
following  group. 

Social  Science  320 — History  and  Geography  of  Maryland 

(open  to  juniors  and  seniors)    3   hours 

Sociology  401 — Introduction  to  Sociology 3  hours 

Economics  402 — Introduction  to  Modern  Economic  Thought  .  3  hours 

Pohtical  Science  406 — Government  of  the  United  States 3  hours 

Political  Science  407 — Comparative  Government  of  Foreign 

Powers    3  hours 

COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

GEOGRAPHY  103-104— ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  factors  of  the  natural 
environment,  their  interactions,  and  their  appraisal  and 
utilization  by  man  to  satisfy  his  needs.  It  aims  to  build  an 
appreciation  of  the  types  of  civilization  which  have  developed 
in  different  environments,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  the  natu- 
ral balance  can  be  disturbed  through  the  productive  and 
explorative  activities  of  mankind.    A  survey  of  the  earth  as  a 
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whole  and  in  its  relation  to  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Diverse  regions  of  the 
earth  are  studied  with  emphasis  on  the  inter-relationships  be- 
tween plant,  animal,  and  human  life  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Map  reading  and  interpretation  are  stressed  as  tools 
of  geographic  thinking  and  expression. 

GEOGRAPHY  310— REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  common  social,  economic  and  political  interests  of 
the  major  regions  of  the  United  States,  as  outlined  by  Odum, 
form  the  basis  of  this  study.  It  describes  and  interprets  the 
culture  patterns  of  each  region  in  relation  to  the  natural 
settings  in  which  they  have  developed. 

GEOGRAPHY  311— REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE 
3  hotirs  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Not  offered  in  1950-51. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  320— HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARY- 
LAND 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Political,  social  and  economic  development  of  the  state 
and  its  relations  to  major  events  in  the  development  of  the 
nation.  Natural  resources;  regional  land  use;  industrial  de- 
velopment, particularly  in  the  Baltimore  area.  Field  trips 
are  taken  to  places  of  hisorical  and  geographical  interest. 

GEOGRAPHY  410— REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  study  of  some  of  the  human  and  economic  resources 
and  problems  of  Japan,  China  and  India.  Traditional  land 
use,  recent  commercial  agriculture,  real  and  potential  in- 
dustrial development,  political  problems,  and  the  relation  of 
these  regions  to  current  world  affairs. 

GEOGRAPHY  411— ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  world's  resources,  indus- 
tries and  population  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  inter- 
national trade.  An  analysis  of  the  productive  and  extractive 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  commerce  in  relation  to  the 
geographic  environment  and  the  cultural  level  of  the  people. 
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COURSES  IN  HISTORY 

HISTORY  201-202— HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Traces  the  development  of  European  man  as  a  social  be- 
ing, from  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  City  to  the  present 
time.  Consideration  will  be  given  Europe's  debt  to  the 
ancient  Oriental  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. Movements  rather  than  events  will  be  stressed,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  social,  economic,  and  political 
phases  of  Western  life. 

HISTORY  304— BRITAIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  British  Empire  in  the  period  of  its  greatness.  The 
struggle  against  France,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise 
of  the  bourgeoisie  to  political  control,  the  spread  of  empire, 
the  symbolism  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  the  evolution  of 
democratic  processes.     Prerequisite:  History  201-202. 

HISTORY  310— EUROPE  SINCE  1914 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Events  leading  to  World  War  I,  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict, and  the  peace  which  followed.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  rise  of  conflicting  political  idealogies  between  wars; 
Germany's  drive  to  control  central  Europe;  the  origins, 
strategies,  and  results  of  World  War  II.  The  material  achieve- 
ments of  the  modern  age  will  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  evolv- 
ing world.     Prerequisite:  History  201-202. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  320— HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARY- 
LAND 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  83. 

HISTORY  402-403— HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  forces  whic  have  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  in 
the  United  States.  Sources  of  particular  problems  are  un- 
covered and  the  present  status  of  these  problems  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  their  historical  development.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  origins  and  development  of  American 
democracy. 
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HISTORY  411— THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1914 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  since  1914  as  it  aflfects  the  present 
status  and  future  development  of  the  American  people. 
Prerequisite:  History  402-403. 

COURSES     IN     SOCIOLOGY,    ECONOMICS    AND     POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

SOCIOLOGY  201   I  INTRODUCTION  TO 

SOCIOLOGY  401  j  SOCIOLOGY 

(Sociology  201  organized  on  junior  college  level  and  for  junior  college 

students  only) 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  Study  of  the  development  of  group  life  of  man  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Patterns  of  individual  and 
group  behavior,  social  interaction,  the  rise  and  diffusion  of 
culture  elements,  custom  and  fashion,  caste  and  social  classes, 
patriarchal  and  matriarchal  societies,  folkways,  family  and 
tribal  organization  are  considered.  The  study  of  selected 
social  problems  is  also  included. 

ECONOMICS  202   1  INTRODUCTION  TO 

ECONOMICS  402  I  MODERN  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT 

(Economics  202  organized  on  junior  college  level  and  for  junior  college 

students  only) 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principles,  history  and  problems  of 
economics  with  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  understand- 
ing of  the  economic  phases  of  national  and  international 
problems.  Some  attention  is  given  to  personal  and  con- 
sumer economics. 

POLITICAL   SCIENCE   406— GOVERNMENT    OF    THE   UNITED 

STATES 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

The  principles,  structure  and  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  the  problems  involved  in  the 
extension  of  the  scope  of  democratic  government  in  our  con- 
temporary life.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  nature  and 
growth  of  our  government  as  an  instrument  of  democratic 
control. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  407— COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

FOREIGN  POWERS 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  constitutional  and  legal 
processes  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  China 
and  Japan.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  attention  is  given  to 
the  smaller  social-democratic  states  of  Europe. 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  302-1.     Course  description  on  page 
60. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  305-4.     Course  description  on  page 
65. 
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GRADUATES 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES  — JUNE  14,  1949 

Margaret  Ann  Anthony Carroll  County 

Mattie  Jarman  Anthony Queen  Anne's  County 

Norma  Edna  Appel Baltimore  City 

Francis  Baker  Barnette Baltimore  County 

John  Andrew  Baummer Baltimore  County 

Bertha  Beiner Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Ann  Bladen Montgomery  County 

Gwendolyn  IdaUa  BHzzard Baltimore  County 

Norma  Helen  Brooks Anne  Arundel  County 

Kathryn  Lee  Burggraf Washington  County 

Martha  Lucille  Burroughs St.  Mary's  County 

Virginia  Lorraine  Cacace Baltimore  City 

Ann  Callan Baltimore  City 

Bina  Minnie  Carbaugh Carroll  Covmty 

Edythe  Louise  Carroll Talbot  County 

Betty  Jane  Christie Baltimore  City 

Ann  Harris  Clotworthy Baltimore  Coimty 

Bettie  Jane  Costlow   Baltimore  County 

Jane  Dove  Downing Baltimore  County 

Charles  Frederick  Eckes Baltimore  County 

Lilly  Feldman Baltimore  City 

Kathleen  Ann  Fitzgerald   Baltimore  County 

Meriam  Becker  Flam Baltimore  City 

LilUe  Oflfutt  Freund Baltimore  County 

Mary  Virginia  Ganzhorn Baltimore  City 

Marguerite  Louise  Garriques Baltimore  City 

Nancy  Lee  Gilpen Baltimore  City 

Carolyn  Shirley  Grimes   Baltimore  County 

Helen  May  Hanson Baltimore  City 

John  Harrison  Hilker   Baltimore  City 

Caroline  Holbrook  Hill Anne  Arundel  County 

Frieda  Holzweig Baltimore  City 
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Mary  Louise  Hutchins Anne  Arundel  County 

Jeanne  Marie  Hyatt Baltimore  City 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Kennedy Montclair,  N.  J. 

Peggy  Ruth  Kennedy   Baltimore  City 

PhylHs  Rae  Keseling   Baltimore  City 

Jeanne  Rosamond  Kniesche Waterbury,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  James  Leanos   Anne  Arundel  County 

Mildred  Levy   Baltimore  City 

Helen  Virginia  McDonald   Baltimore  County 

Elsye  Roberta  Merritt    Baltimore  County 

Dorothy  Carohne  Myers Carroll  County 

Jean  Carolyn  Nelson Baltimore  City 

Averil  Elaine  Noland Baltimore  County 

Ina  Pearl  Peck Washington  County 

Carolyn  Mary  Pirrone Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Roberts    Baltimore  City 

Catherine  Hedges  Roderuck Frederick  County 

Mary  Moselle  Rosencrantz   Frederick  County 

Jean  Adele  Routzahn   Frederick  County 

Irene  Berger  Rubenstein Tampa,  Florida 

Marlyn  Ella  Schlee Baltimore  County 

Jean  Katherine  Sharp   Harford  County 

Joan  Ebba  Gretchen  Sorensen    Baltimore  City 

Mary  Virginia  Spalding    St.  Mary's  Cotmty 

Myrtle  Louise  Standiford Baltimore  Coimty 

Margaret  Louise  Stauflfer Frederick  County 

Sylvia  May  Steigleman Baltimore  County 

Ruth  Kathryn  Stroh Baltimore  County 

Evelyn  Etna  Sylvester Baltimore  City 

Mary  Lou  Wallace Frederick  Coimty 

Helen  Smith  Wasielewski Baltimore  County 

Lyell  Earl  Wellemeyer,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Worley Baltimore  City 

Merle  Lurena  Younker "Washington  County 


JUNIOR    COLLEGE 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  DEGREES  — JUNE  14,  1949 

Cornelius  Andrew  Bailey Baltimore  County 

Paul  Vincent  Barrans Baltimore  County 

William  Francis  Bettien    Baltimore  City 

Ervan  Rudolph  Bueneman   Baltimore  City 

Newton  Ellsworth  Bimce,  Jr Baltimore  City 

James  Wallace  Butler Baltimore  Coimty 

Bernard  Ross  Cameron,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Stanley  James  Coroneos Baltimore  City 

Ervin  John  Dietrich   Baltimore  City 

Barbara  Ann  Dreyer Baltimore  City 

William  Maloy  Edgett Baltimore  City 

Alfred  Martin  Fort Baltimore  County 

Joseph  William  Foster   Harford  County 

Howard  Marion  Gamse Baltimore  City 

James  Otto  Hentschel Baltimore  City 

James  Vernon  Hottes,  Jr Baltimore  County 

Shirley  Ann  Jones Baltimore  City 

Joseph  Edward  Kashen   Baltimore  City 

Frank  Morris  Kaufmann   Baltimore  County 

Jeanne  Rogers  Krauk    Baltimore  City 

Walter  Litvinuck Baltimore  City 

Robert  Charles  Lowe Baltimore  City 

Charles  Robert  Nelson   Baltimore  City 

Jacob  Frederick  Panetti,  III   Anne  Arundel  County 

Homer  Ray  Sparks   Baltimore  City 

Paula  Littleton  Taylor   Baltimore  City 

Malcolm  Graham  Vinzant,  Jr Baltimore  County 

Aubrey  Wallenstein Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Walsh Baltimore  City 

Herbert  Henry  Westphal,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Henry  David  WilUams Baltimore  City 
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SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF  1949 

President Virginia  Spalding         Secretary Bina  Carbaugh 

Vice-President  .  .  Virginia  Cacace         Treasurer  ....  Martha  Burroughs 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 
ELECTED  TO  KAPPA  DELTA  PI 


Bertha  Beiner 
Jane  Downing 
Charles  Eckes 
Mary  V.  Ganzhorn 
Marguerite  Garriques 


Helen  Hanson 
John  Hilker 
Joan  Sorenson 
Margaret  Stauffer 
Ruth  Stroh 


Earl  Wellemeyer 


NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES,  JUNE  1949  -  -  -  66 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  SINCE  1866  -  -  -  7,541 
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ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 

of  the 

STATE    TEACHERS    COLLEGE 

TOWSON,    MARYLAND 

OFFICERS    AND   EXECUTIVE   BOARD 

1949-1950 

President 
Joshua  R.  Wheeler    2907  Dunbrin  Road,  Dundalk-22 

First  Vice-President 
Louis  Cox   6700  Sherwood  Road,  Baltimore- 1 2 

Second  Vice-President 
Doris  Burtnett  Fosler   (Mrs.  Herbert  Fosler) 

4615  Marble  Hill  Road,  Baltiinore-20 

Third  Vice-President 

Dora  Will  Knierim   (Mrs.  Carl  A.  Knierim) 

3233  Shannon  Drive,  Baltimore- 13 

Secretary 

Catherine  Cronin 5202  Catalpha  Road,  Baltimore- 14 

Assistant  Secretary 
Merle  Yoder State  Teachers  College,  Towson-4 

Treasurer 
Mary  S.  Braun 6204  Blackburn  Lane,  Baltimore- 12 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Iva  Jenkins  Lutz   (Mrs.  John  Lutz) 

4403  Walther  Boulevard,  Baltimore- 14 

Executive  Committee 

Harold  E.  Moser   State  Teachers  College,  Towson-4 

Willie  Pritchett  Schluderberg   (Mrs.  George  W.  Schluderberg) 

3613  Lochearn  Drive,  Baltimore-7 
Edna  Foard  Berlincke   (Mrs.  Charles  Berlincke) 

213   Hopkins  Road,  Baltimore- 12 

John  Horst,  Jr 2804  Arlington  Avenue,  Baltimore- 13 

Earle  T.  Hawkins State  Teachers  College,  Towson-4 
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THE   STATE   TEACHERS   COLLEGE 
TOWSON,  MARYLAND 


SPECIAL   SUMMER   PROGRAM 
FOR   ELEMENTARY   TEACHERS 


THIRD   SESSION 
19^1 


STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
TCWSON  k^   MARYLAND 

CALENDAR  FOR  SUMMER  1951 


Sunday^  June  2k 

Monday^  June  25 

Tuesday^  June  26 
Wednesday,  July  k 
Friday,  August  3 


Dormitory  open  for  resident  students 
Registration  for  rooms  ii-7  P«Mo 
Newell  Hall  Business  Office 

All  students  report  for  registration  for 
college  courses  and  payment  of  fees  8g30  AoM 
Administration  Building 

Instruction  begins 

College  classes  in  session 

Session  ends 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFPICERS  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
Earle  T„  Hawkins,  Ph«D,  LL,D  ..,,,,„   „  President 
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Karl  Jo  Moser,  M^Ao 
Josephine  Wagemann  «   .   , 
Dorothy  W«.  Reeder,  M.Ao   » 
Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  M«S„ 
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o  Director  of  Summer  Session 

e  Director  of  Admissions 

Registrar 

Business  Manager 

.   o  Supervisor  of  Resident  Halls 

•  '   •   o   •   e   e   Librarian 

•  •   •   •   •   .   •   Dietitian 
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GENER/LL  INFORMATION 
Purpose 

To  provide  for  college  graduates  who  have  not  had  special 

courses  in  elementary  education  a  six  weeks'  program  designed 
to  give  them  as  much  as  possible  of  the  background^  under^ 
standing^  and  techniques  appropriate  to  elementary  school  teach= 
ingo  This  is  not  a  ''summer  school^  in  the  regular  sense  of  the 
wordo  It  will  offer  one  program  only  and  will  be  for  "fee  one 
purpose  stated  above o 

Features  of  the  Program 

Several  classrooms  of  elementary  school  children  in  the 
laboratory  school  on  the  campus  for  observatione 

Courses  taiight  by  experienced  teachers  from  the  college 
faculty  and  from  supervisory  staffs  of  the  public  schools « 

Opportunities  for  individual  Tork^  observation^,  and  class-= 
room  participation o 

Admission  Requirements 

Graduation  in  the  upper  fcur=fifths  of  the  class  from  an 
approved  four=year  college o 

Certification  from  a  Maryland  superintendent  of  schools 

that  the  applicant  will  be  employed  in  his  county  (or  city) 
in  September  19^1  => 

Applications  should  be  filed  ¥d.th  the  superintendent  of 
schools  not  later  than  May  Ipe  Candidates  for  positions  in 
county  schools  may  obtain  application  blanks  from  the  county 
superintendent  or  from  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the 
College 6  Gsiididates  for  positions  in  Baltimore  City  mil 
secure  application  blanks  from  the  Director  of  Personnel^ 
Departmeit  of  Education^  Three-  East  Twenty=fifth  Street^ 
Baltim.ore  l8^  Maryland  <> 

Requirements  for  Certification  of  Baltimore  City  Teachers 

Candidates  for  Baltimore  City  elementary  schools  mdll 
file  transcripts  of  college  wj  rk  ¥d.th  the  Director  of  Person= 
nel^  Baltimore  City  Depar-tment  of  Educationo  Each  student's 
previous  college  record  will  be  evaluated  for  credits  for 
certification  and  the  program  to  meet  certification  require^ 
moits  will  be  determined o 


Requirements  for  State  Certification  of  Elementaiy  Teachers 

A  mininium  of  30  hours  of  work  in  education  will  be  re- 
quired of  candidates  who  have  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  wish 
to  qualify  fully  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  State o 

Each  student's  previous  college  record  will  be  checked 
against  the  requirements ^  and  due  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
courses^  or  their  equivalent^  previously  taken o  Credits  will 
be  evaluated  by  Miss  Merle  So  Bateman^  Director  of  Certifica= 
tion  and  Accreditation^  Maryland  State  Deparfeaent  of  Education^ 
2  West  Redwood  Street^  Baltimore  l^,  Maryland ^ 

A  aeries  of  three  summer  sessions  has  been  planned  so 
that  studente  ©oming  directly  from  college  with  little  or  no 
credit  in  elementary  educatioa  may  complete  full  certification 
requirements  prior  to  the  beginning  of  their  thii^  year  of 
teaching  (the  year  when  they  would  be  placed  on  full  tenure) e 

It  will  be"  the  policy  to  continue  operating  summer  ses= 
alone  of  six  weeks  during  each  of  which  a  maximum  of  8  hours 
credit  may  be  received^  or  a  total  of  2k  hours  for  the  three 
summers  e 

If  candidates  have  no  previous  college  work  in  education^, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  6  hours  additional 
work  beyond  the  three  summer  sessions,,  If  previous  work  in 
education  has  heen   taken  in  college^  it  may  be  possible  that 
the  requirements  can  be  completed  in  three  summers  or  lessa 

Courses  taken  during  the  year  should  be  spproved  both  by 
the  appropriate  local  school  authorities  and  by  Miss  Eatemano 

For  students  who  plan  to  begin  full-time  teaching  imme^ 
diately  following  their  first  summer  program^,  the  usual  pre= 
liminary  experiences  of  student  teaching  will  not  be  required. 
It  is  iinderstood  that  successful  experience  in  the  field  -will 
be  a  vital  part  of  the  requirements  of  certificationo  No 
college  credit  will  be  given  for  the  teaching  experience^  but 
assurance  of  competenC7/  must  be  presented  before  certification 
is  given o 

Student  Load 

The  normal  student  load  is  eight  semester  hours  of  credit 
for  the  sessiono  Students  in  the  second  or  third  year  may 
register  for  six  credit  hours^  but  no  student  m^  carry  a  pro- 
gram in  excess  of  eight  hours. 


Expenses 

Registration  and  tuition— $3^  for  the  six  weeks. 

The  charge  for  living  -will  be  a  flat  rate  of  |10  a  week 
which  will  include  room  for  the  entire  week  and  two  meals  a 
day   (breakfast  and  dinner)  Monday  through  Firday*  Luncheon 
may  be  purchased  in  the  cafeteria »  ffeals  will  not  be  served 
on  the  week=endSo  Students  may^  of  coursej>  occupy  their  rooms 
over  the  week=>end  and  take  meals  outside  o  Small  fees  for  use 
of  service  rooms  and  mailbox  will  be  charged  resident  students o 

In  addition  to  the  above  expenses ^  there  will  be  only 
those  for  books  and  incidental  expenses© 

Fees  are  due  on  registration  day^  June  25 e  %  special 
arrangements  board  may  be  paid  in  two  installments©  Failure 
to  complet-e  registration  on  June  2$^   will  mean  a  late  fee  of 

Day  Students  Boardii:g  Student 

Registration  and  Registration  and  Tuition  $3$oQ0 

Tuition  l35oOO     Board  and  Room  6CsOO 

Other  Resident  Fees       2,50 

Total  197,50 
Refunds  on  Wit-hdravfal 

■^  day  student  who  withdraws  on  or  before  June  29^  is  en= 
titled  to  a  refund  of  $30 o  After  one  week^  or  before  July  6^ 
|15  will  be  ref'ondede  After  July  6^  no  refund  of  tuition  will 
be  madee 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  receives  refunds  for 
tuition  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  day  students, 
A  student  who  with-iraws  from  the  dormitory  will  be  charged  for 
one  week  in  excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college » 

Room  Reservation 

Application  blanks  for  room  reservatiois  and  further  infor= 
mation  about  dormitory  living^  may  be  secured  from  Mrs*  Kathaleen 
So  Harts  Newell  Hall. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


FIRST  YEAR 


EDUCATION  501°50ii  INTEGRATED  PR0GRAI.4  IN  ELE]\/!ENTARY  EDUCATION 
(Credit  8  hours) 

This  is  an  introductory  eoui^se  in  elementairy  education 
designed  to  give  students     an  overYiew  of  the  elementaiy  school 
cunlculiM  -with  emphasis  upon  the  language  arts^   social  living^, 
and  related  activities  in  other  areas |   to  acquaint  students 
with  classroom  poutinea   and  procedures |  and  to  help  teachers 
understand  elementary  school  children^     Daily  periods  in  the 
laboratoiy  sehool  provide  opportunities  for  observing  ex= 
perienced  teachers  working  and  planning  with  groups  of  ehildren 
at  different  grade  levels o     One  instructor  will  be  responsible 
for  directing  the  program  of  a  group  of  students o     Specialists 
will   discuss  and  demonstrate  activities^  materials^   and 
procedures  in  music^   art^   and  physical  educations 


SECOND  YEAR 

EDUCATION  521  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEIffiNTARY  SCHOOL 
(Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  language  needs  and 
abilitiea  of  children  in  the  elemmtary  school o  Ex^riences 
which  develop  children's  abilities  to  use  language  more 
effectively  in  reading^  i/Yriting^  speaking ^  and  listening  are 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern 
practice «  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  instruction « 
Opportunities  are  provided  for  observing  children's  reading^ 
and  oral  and  ^'v-ritten  expressiono 

EDUCATION  ^23  ARITHMETIC  IN  TTIE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
(Credit  2  hours) 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  kinds  of  arithmetic | 
the  nature  of  meaning  in  arithmetic |  core  mathematical  ideas 
running  through  elementary  mathematics j  research  findings  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic |  organisation  of  units  of  instructioni 
evaluating  of  pupil  progress «, 


EDUCATION  52ii  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEIVIENTARY  SCHOOL 
(Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  is  directed  towarxi  helping  students  realize 
the  significance  of  science  for  the  elementary  school  child 
and  what  it  can  contribute  toward  his  development*  Criteria 
for  the  selection  of  science  experiences,  the  construction  of 
curricula^,  and  the  evaluation  of  results  will  be  emphasizede 
Each  student  is  required  to  plan^,  obtain  materials  (low  or  no 
cost  J)  preferably)  5  and  construct  a  simple  teaching  device  of 
his  own  choice o 


Stud.ents  who  have  credit  for  one  or  more  of  the 
above  courses  may  select  courses  from  the  third 
year  pro gran • 


THIRD  YEAR 

EDUCATION  532  EDUCATION  PSYCHOLOGY 
(credit  3  hours) 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  mth  the  eeientific 
principles  of  child  deveiopmoit  ^id  behavior <>  The  content  in= 
eludes  a  study  of  the  processes  of  human  "grcfwthj,  developmentj, 
learning^  and  behavior  m,  th  implications  for  planning  group 
experiences  and  activities  and  meeting  the  needs  of  individual 
children, 

EDUCATION  533  PURPOSES  AND  PRACTICES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
(Credit  3  hours) 

The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  purposes  of  the 
elementary  school  program,  the  areas  of  growth  for  T^hich  the 
school  is  responsible,  and  modern  practices  for  realizing  the 
goals  of  the  educational,  program. 


EDUCATION  53ii  ART  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  in  elementary 
grades  in  order  t©  give  them  contact  and  experienc  es  with 
art  media  and  to  help  then  in  selectingp  organizing^  teach= 
ingj,   guiding^  and  evaluating  individual  and  group  art 
activities. 

EDUCATION  537  MJSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
(Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  a  music  education 
program  which  will  meet  the  needs,  capabilities^  and  re-" 
sponses  of  children  in  the  elementary  school,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  education  programs     Five  major  types  of 
activities  will  be  considered==>singing,  playing,  bodily 
movement  (rhythmics),  listening,  and  creating©     Special 
attention  will  be  given  to   recent  materials  and  procedures, 
appropriate  for  classroom  uses     Students  will  have  an 
opportunity  for  observation  worko 

EDUCATION  538  ART  IN  THE  ELEIffiNTARY  SCHOOL 
(credit  3  hours) 

EDUCATION  539  I^'IUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
(credit  3  hours) 
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Eighty-Sixth  Year  Begins  September,   1951 


CALENDAR    FOR    1951-1952 

First  Semester 

Monday,  September  10  Dormitories  open  for  freshman 

resident  students  and  resident 
student  teachers  after  3 :00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  September  1 1  Orientation  program  for  fresh- 

men and  new  students  begin- 
ning at  9:00  a.m.  and  continu- 
ing throughout  the  week. 

Friday,  September  14  Registration    of    all    students 

other  than  freshmen.  Dormi- 
tories open  for  resident  students 
after  9:00  a.m. 

Monday,  September  17         Classes  begin. 

Wednesday,  November  14    Midsemester. 

Wednesday,  November  21    College  closes  for  Thanksgiving 

recess. 

Monday,  November  26         Classes  resumed. 

Wednesday,  December  19     College  closes  for  Christmas  re- 
cess. 

Thursday,  January  3  Classes  resumed. 

Friday,  January  25  First  semester  ends. 

Second  Semester 
Wednesday,  January  30        All  students  register. 
Thursday,  January  31  Classes  resumed. 


Tuesday,  April  8 
Wednesday,  April  9 
Tuesday,  April  15 
Friday,  June  13 


Midsemester. 

College  closes  for  Easter  recess. 

Classes  resumed. 

Second  semester  ends. 


Commencement  Events 
Saturday,  June  14  Alumni  Day  and  Dinner. 

Sunday,  June  15  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Tuesday,  June  17  Commencement. 


Lida  Lee  Tall  School 
Tuesday,  September  11         School  opens. 
Friday,  June  13  School  closes. 
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Cohimbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree English 

A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University; 
Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

CoMPTON  N.  Crook Science 

B,S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  graduate  study, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Elna  J.  Daniels Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
graduate  study.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Paul  E.  Desautels Science 

B.S,,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Fay  Fisher English 

A.B,,  James  Millikin  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

William  C.  Forbes Science 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Kent  State  University;  M.A.,  Ed.D., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Virginia  G.  Gerdes Assistant  Director  of 

Student  Activities,  English 
A.B.,  Rosemont  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  graduate  study,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Nicholas  Geriak Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

W.  Frank  Guess  English 

A.B.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

William  H.  Hartley  ....  Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  Springfield  College;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Wilfred  B.  Hathaway Science 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of 
Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Genevieve  Heagney Education 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;   M.A.,  Cornell  University;   graduate 
study.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Nina  Hughes English 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Catholic 

University  of  America;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  University  of  Denver 

Mary  Catherine  ELahl History 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland;   graduate  study, 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Earl  W.  Kellian Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;   graduate  study.  New  York  University 

Oliver  H.  Laine Geography 

B.Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  Duluth;  M.A.,  Clark  University; 
graduate  study,  Clark  University 

Annie  I-aurie   Education 

B.So,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;   graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Sara  Rebecca  Lee Director  of  Student  Activities 

Modern  Language 

A.B.,  Geneva  College;   M.A.,  Syracuse  University;   graduate  study, 
Syracuse  University,  New  York  University 

Hazel  E.  MacDonald Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

John  W.  McCleary History 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

John  Carter  Matthews History 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Donald  I.  Minnegan Physical  Education, 

Director  of  Athletics 

B.  Phys.  Ed.,  Springfield  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University; 
Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University 

John  B.  Mitchell Art 

B.S.,  M.A,,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Harold  E.  Moser Director  of  Teaching  Services, 

Psychology 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
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B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.S.,  Cornell  University; 
Ed.D.,  Cornell  University 

Lois  D.  Odell Science 

A.B.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers;  M.A.,  Cornell 
University;  graduate  study,  Cornell  University 

Harold  C.  Paul English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  graduate  study,  Fordham  University 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.  in  Library  Science, 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A.  in  Library 

Science,  University  of  Michigan 

*RussEiL  B.  Rice  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland 

Mary  E.  Roach  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Jean  F.  Sargent Health,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Lucy  Scott Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Elementary  Grades 

B.A.,  Trinity  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Thelma  R.  Sherman English 

B.A.,  Cotner  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver;  graduate  study, 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  New  York  University, 

University  of  Missouri 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil Director  of  Admissions 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie  Kindergarten  Education 

B.  Mus.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

M.  Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  Northwestern  University,  Syracuse  University 

Ernest  O.  von  Schwerdtner Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  St.  John's  College;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 
University 

*Part-time  instructor 
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E.  Curt  Walther Geography,  Social  Science 

A.B,,  University  of  Cincinnati;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

J.  Frederick  Weaver Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Bucknell  University;  graduate  study,  Duke 
University,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Joe  Young  West Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Paul  M.  West  English 

B.S.,  Delta  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  CoUege  for 
Teachers;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Emma  E.  Weyforth  Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Colvimbia 

University;  graduate  study,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Earl  T.  Willis  Social  Science 

A.B.,  "Washington  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Ed.D.,  George  "Washington  University 

Hazel  E.  Woodward  Education,  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Colxxmbia  University;  graduate  study,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Phineas  p.  Wright English 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  University  of  "Virginia; 
graduate  study,  University  of  "Virginia 


LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 
1950-1951 

Irene  M.  Steele Principal 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Colimibia  University;  graduate 
study.  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie  Kindergarten 

B.  Mms.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  M.  Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study, 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Northwestern  University, 

Syracxise  University 
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Agnes  E.  Carlton First  Grade 

A.B.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;   graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Lenora  C.  Brennan Second  Grade 

B.S.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education; 
M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Mary  A.  Grogan  Second  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
graduate  study.  Harvard  University 

E.  Heighe  Hill   Third  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

C.  Gladys  Hughes Fourth  Grade 

A.B.,  Women's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A., 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  graduate  study. 

New  York  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty   Fifth  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate 
study,  University  of  Berlin,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman   Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Hilda  Kestner   Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
graduate  study.  University  of  Maryland 

A.  Isabel  Wilner Librarian 

B.A.,  William  Smith  College;  B.S.  in  Library  Science, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

STUDENT  TEACHING  CENTERS 

1950-1951 
Baltimore  City — Elementary  Schools 

Selma  Blumberg   First  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;   graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Cornell  University 

Charlotte  Hurtt First  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study. 
University  of  Vienna,  University  of  Maryland 
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Naomi  Webster First  Grade,  School  No.  44 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

Kathryn  M.  Winters First  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  University  o£  Maryland 

RosENA  Capelletti First  and  Second  Grades, 

School  No.  44 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Dorothy  Bessel Second  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Elsie  Ecker Second  Grade,  School  No.  59 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study, 
University  of  Maryland 

Doris  Hammond Second  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Mary  Gordon  McLain  .  .  Second  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study, 
Loyola  College,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Agnes  Samek Third  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson; 
M.  Ed.,  University  of  Maryland 

B.  Olga  Timmons Third  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Polly  Wright  Young   .  .  .   Third  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  M.  Ed.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

M.  Marie  Albert Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  213 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School;  study,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Northwestern  University,  Grinnell  College 

Madelyn  Langenfelder  .  .  Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  44 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Edith  Schell Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  47 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
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Anne  Williams Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  236 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  University  of 

Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

University  of  Maryland 

Ruth  Kirkwood Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  232 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Marie  Schmuck Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B,S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Josephine  Toro Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  5> 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Charlotte  M.  Wagner  . . .  Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Eileen  McHale  Collier  . ,  Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  74 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

N.  Neubert  Jaffa Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  44 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Barbara  W.  Long Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  50 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study, 
University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore  County — ^Elementary  Schools 
Nancy  T.  Dolan First  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Mary  Irene  Scally First  Grade 

Towson  Elementary  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Anna  Powell Second  Grade,  Stoneleigh  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Glassboro 

Frieda  G.  Schaeffer  . .  Second  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

Diploma,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  study. 
University  of  Maryland 

Elizabeth  M.  Yoder  . .  Third  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study. 
University  of  Maryland 
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Genevieve  Haile  ....  Fourth  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
Alnetia  Ewing Fifth  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

May  Robinson Fifth  Grade,  Stoneleigh  School 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Ruby  A.  Dahlgren  . . .  Sixth  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Baltimore  City — Junior  High  Schools 
Sidney  Blum  ....  Science,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Gladys  G.  Heffner  ....  Core  Program,  School  No.  233 

B.A.,  Maryland  College  for  Women;  graduate  study,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Eva  C.  Matthai Geography,  Clifton  Park 

Junior  High  School 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Training  School  for  Teachers 

Alma  F.  Spencer Geography,  Hygiene;  Garrison 

Junior  High  School 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Training  School  for  Teachers 

Flora  P.  Turner  .  .  Geography,  Hygiene;  School  No.  49 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Marie  C.  Vinci History,  Civics;  Hamilton 

Junior  High  School 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  Cornell 
University,  University  of  Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


Baltimore  County — ^Junior  High  Schools 

Emma  Teipe  Bashore Core  Program^,  Towson 

Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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Elizabeth  G.  Brittain Core  Program,  Towson 

Junior  High  School 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky;  graduate  study, 
University  of  Kentucky 

Patricia  Chatterton Core  Program,  Towson 

Junior  High  School 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College 

Rae  R.  Cohen Core  Program,  Stemmers  Run 

Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  M.  Ed.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers; 
graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Adelaide  Crow  Core  Program^,  Towson 

Junior  High  School 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College 

Ruth  A.  Cox Core  Program,  Sparrows  Point 

Junior  High  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Marguerite  C.  S.  Davison  Core  Program,  Towson 

Junior  High  School 

Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  University  of  Maryland 

Joseph  B.  Hill  yard  Core  Program,  Towson 

Junior  High  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;   graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  Columbia  University 

Stella  Hutchison Core  Program,  Catonsville 

High  School 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland 

Elsie  Amoss  Streett Core  Program,  Kenwood 

High  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Mary  Thomas  Core  Program,  Catonsville 

High  School 

B.S.,  M.  Ed.,  West  Virginia  University;  graduate  study. 

University  of  Maryland,  Duke  University,  Columbia 

University,  Northwestern  University 
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I  LIBRARY  STAFF 

?/ 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder Librarian 

A3.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.  in  Library  Science,  Drexel 

Institute  of  Technology;  M.A.  in  Library  Science, 

University  of  Michigan 

Frances  R.  Brandenburg  Reference  Librarian 

B.A.  in  Library  Science,  College  of  William  and  Mary 

Ruth  H.  Hazard Cataloger 

Library  Certificate,  Geneseo  State  Teachers  College; 
B.S.,  New  York  University 

Marjorie  M.  Mohlhenrich Facility  Reserves  and 

Circulation 
B.A.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Gallaudet  College 

Merle  Yoder Circulation 

Diploma  in  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  University; 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

OTHER  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

Administration  Building  - 

Adda  L.  Gilbert Secretary  to  the  President 

Elizabeth  J.  Prudden   Stenographer,  Office  of  Deans 

H.  Edna  Heesh   Stenographer-Secretary,  Office 

of  Director  of  Admissians 

Agnes  T.  Debauch Assistant  Registrar 

Marjorie  C.  Trainor   Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Margaret  G.  Barall   Principal  Account  Clerk 

Frances  Gill   Stenographer,  Accounting 

Jane  E.  Williams Senior  Account  Clerk 

Marian  R.  Senner   Junior  Typist,  Business  Office 

Lela  B.  Magness  . .  Stenographer,  Office  of  Directors  of  Practice 

Marguerite  S.  German Stenographer,  General  Office 

Leona  S.  Twele Stenographer,  General  Office 

Ruth  S.  Davis   Reception  Clerk 

Lida  Lee  Tall  School  - 

Winifred  N.  Baker   Stenographer,  Principal's  Office 

Newell  Hall  - 

Jean  D.  Tait,  B.S Assistant  Dietitian 

Lisle  H.  Fercusson,  R.  N Resident  Nurse 

M.  Kathleen  Hart Typist 

Sue  W.  Richardson    Book  Shop,  Manager 

Rose  Lee  Gilbert Assistant  in  Book  Shop 
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THE  COLLEGE 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  a  four-year  col- 
lege, accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  and  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Education.  It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  The  college  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
educational  system  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  governed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  is  supported  almost 
entirely  by  legislative  appropriations.  No  tuition  is  charged 
for  the  teacher-education  program  and  students  pay  only 
such  fees  as  are  used  in  their  own  activities. 

FOUNDING  AND  EARLY  HISTORY 

The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1865  passed  a  law  establish- 
ing the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  which  was  opened  on 
January  15,  1866.  For  many  years  it  was  the  only  institu- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 

The  school  had  three  different  locations  in  Baltimore  be- 
fore its  removal  to  Towson.  The  site  best  remembered  is 
at  Lafayette  Square  where  the  institution  was  housed  from 
1876  to  1915. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRICULA 

From  its  founding  in  1866  the  school  offered  a  two-year 
course  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers  of 
Maryland.  In  1924  the  closing  of  the  Training  School  for 
Teachers  in  Baltimore  left  to  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  the  responsibility  also  for  the  education  of  all  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  Baltimore  City. 

In  1931  the  course  of  study  was  increased  to  three  years 
and  in  1934  to  four  years.  The  legislature  of  193  5  authorized 
the  college  to  grant  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  to 
change  its  name  to  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson. 
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Until  1946  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  confined 
itself  to  the  single  purpose  of  educating  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  that  year  a  junior  college  was  established 
to  o^er  two  years  of  college  work  on  a  transfer  basis.  In  1947 
the  college  enlarged  its  program  to  include  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  junior  high  school,  and  in  1949  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  for  the  kindergarten-primary  grades. 

PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  college  program  demonstrates  a  firm  belief  in  the  value 
of  a  general  and  liberal  education.  It  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  educated  person  must  acquire  competence  as  an  indi- 
vidual, as  a  member  of  a  democratic  society,  and  as  a  success- 
ful member  of  his  trade  or  profession.  The  curriculum 
provides  offerings  in  the  arts,  sciences,  social  sciences,  and 
humanities.  The  student  activities,  athletics,  and  the  various 
aspects  of  dormitory  and  social  life  are  organized  to  contri- 
bute to  the  development  of  informed  and  socially  mature 
individuals. 

The  entire  college  program  therefore  is  planned  to  gradu- 
ate students  who  possess: 

Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  cultural  heritage. 

Increasing  capacity  for  independent  thinking. 

Sound  personal  philosophy  and  ideals. 

Appreciation  of  democratic  values. 

Competence  in  democratic  living. 

Sound  physical  and  mental  health. 

Wholesome  recreational  and  leisure  time  interests. 

In  harmony  with  these  aims  the  college  provides: 

Functional  courses  in  general  education. 

Opportunity  for  electives  in  line  with  individual  in- 
terests and  abilities. 

Individual  and  group  counseling. 

Health  services. 
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Varied  student  activities. 

Opportunity  for  responsibility  in  many  phases  of  the 
college  program. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  teachers  college  admits  promising  and  quaUfied  high 
school  graduates.  Through  a  four-year  program  it  gives 
these  students  the  education,  training,  and  professional  out- 
look which  will  help  them  teach  successfully  in  the  elemen- 
tary or  junior  high  schools  of  the  State  and  contribute  to  the 
civic,  and  social  activities  of  their  communities. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  mentioned  under  "Pur- 
poses and  Objectives,"  the  program  offers  to  teachers  college 
students: 

A  freshman  orientation  course  to  give  the  new  student  an 
over-all  view  of  public  education  today  and  to  assist  him  in 
selecting  his  field  of  major  interest — kindergarten,  elemen- 
tary, or  junior  high  school  teaching. 

Psychology  and  child-study  courses  to  assist  the  student  in 
understanding  and  working  with  children. 

Functional  professional  courses  in  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching,  including  observation  of  typical  school  procedures. 

A  semester  of  student  teaching  in  an  elementary  or  junior 
high  school  classroom  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
and  competent  teacher. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  junior  college,  established  in  1946,  has  a  two-fold 
purpose: 

First,  to  offer  a  two-year  program  of  liberal  arts  education. 

Second,  to  equip  the  student  to  complete  successfully  his 
third  and  fourth  college  years  in  the  institution  to  which  he 
may  transfer. 

The  programi  is  planned  to  enable  the  student  to  complete 
prerequisites  for  professional  courses  in  senior  colleges  and 
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includes  pre-law,  pre-nursing,  journalism,  and  other  non- 
technical courses.  Since  the  teachers  college  program  at 
Towson  prepares  only  for  elementary  or  junior  high  school 
teaching,  the  student  who  wishes  to  teach  in  senior  high 
school  may  take  the  junior  college  program  at  Towson  and 
complete  his  education  for  senior  high  school  teaching  in  a 
university  or  liberal  arts  college  which  prepares  for  such 
teaching. 

The  program  is  not  designed  for  students  in  engineering  or 
for  students  who  wish  only  "terminal  courses."  It  is  designed 
to  provide  the  first  two  years  of  college  for  students  who 
expect  to  continue  their  education  in  another  institution. 
The  junior  college  student  receives  careful  counseling  in  his 
selection  of  courses  so  that  his  transfer  at  the  end  of  two 
years  may  be  effected  without  difficulty. 


STATUS  OF  TEACHING  IN  MARYLAND 

There  exists  at  present,  and  will  likely  exist  for  the  next 
ten  years,  a  grave  shortage  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  Maryland.  Within  the  next  decade  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  will  have  enrolled  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  more  children  than  they  had  in  1948.  The  planned 
reduction  in  class  size  all  over  the  state  will  improve  teaching 
conditions  but  will  also  call  for  more  teachers.  Never  has 
there  been  a  time  when  graduates  of  the  teachers  colleges 
were  more  in  demand. 

Recent  national  studies  show  the  gratifying  fact  that 
teachers'  salaries  in  Maryland  have  been  among  the  highest  in 
the  country.  Maryland  also  has  been  a  leader  in  establishing  a 
single  salary  schedule  —  meaning  that  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  with  a  college  degree  receive  the  same  salary  regardless 
of  whether  they  teach  in  the  elementary,  junior  high  school, 
or  senior  high  school.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  positions  are  generally  filled  by  pro- 
moting experienced  and  able  teachers  who  have  shown  the 
necessary  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality  and  have 
prepared  themselves  for  promotion  through  further  study. 
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Maryland,  too,  has  the  single  salary  scale  whereby  salaries 
for  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
are  the  same  for  the  same  amount  of  preparation. 


CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

In  19 1 5  the  college  moved  to  its  present  site  in  the  southern 
part  of  Towson,  on  the  York  Road,  one  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfares connecting  Baltimore  with  northern  communities. 
The  eighty-eight  acre  campus  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  offers  healthful  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  opportunity  for  coordinating  classroom  instruction 
with  field  study. 

The  college  is  near  enough  to  Baltimore  for  the  students 
to  share  in  the  cultural  advantages  that  the  city  offers.  Vari- 
ous institutions  such  as  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  museums  and  libraries  con- 
tribute to  the  intellectual  and  social  interests  of  the  area.  The 
city  affords  opportunities  to  attend  opera,  concerts,  and  stage 
productions. 

The  Administration  Building  contains  administrative  of- 
fices, auditorium,  classrooms,  laboratories,  conference  rooms, 
and  the  library. 

The  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  is  the  laboratory  school  used  for 
observation,  demonstration,  and  the  practice  of  teaching.  It 
consists  of  a  kindergarten  and  six  elementary  grades.  The 
school  was  named  for  Lida  Lee  Tall,  president  of  the  college 
from  1920  to  1938,  under  whose  administration  the  present 
building  was  erected.  Early  in  its  history  it  was  called  the 
Model  School  and  later  the  Campus  Elementary  School.  In 
addition  to  classrooms,  the  building  includes  offices,  a  cafe- 
teria, a  library  and  an  assembly  room.  The  school  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  program  for  teacher  education  since 
the  year  1866. 

The  Gymnasiii-m  includes  a  large  playing  floor,  spectators' 
balcony,  offices,  special  rooms  for  individual  physical  educa- 
tion work,  and  shower,  locker  and  dressing  room  facilities. 
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Newell  Hall,  named  for  McFadden  Alexander  Newell,  the 
founder  and  first  principal  of  the  institution,  is  one  of  the 
two  residence  halls  for  women.  In  this  hall  are  the  offices  of 
the  social  director,  the  dietitian,  and  the  physician,  and  the 
dining  room  and  the  infirmary.  Students'  rooms  on  the  first 
and  second  floors  are  arranged  in  suites  of  two  rooms  with 
bath.  Each  room  accommodates  two  or  three  students.  The 
third  floor  has  the  usual  arrangement  of  rooms  and  group 
baths. 

Richmond  Hall,  named  for  a  former  principal  of  the 
school,  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  This  dormi- 
tory is  occupied  by  freshmen  and  some  student  members  of 
the  Freshman  Advisory  Council.  Most  of  the  rooms  accom- 
modate two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms  and  a 
sleeping  porch  with  adjoining  dressing  and  study  rooms. 

A  new  Athletic  Field,  completely  tile-drained  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  quarter-mile  cinder  track,  has  been  completed 
during  the  current  year.  It  is  being  used  for  the  first  time 
for  spring  track  and  basketball  and  will  be  available  for 
soccer  in  the  fall  of  1951. 

Two  Men's  Residence  Halls  now  under  construction  are 
expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  for  the  fall  term  of  more 
than  one  hundred  men.  Each  room  is  planned  for  two  men 
and  is  equipped  with  built-in  dresser,  wardrobe,  lavatory, 
and  storage  space.  The  buildings,  located  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  campus,  include  suites  for  resident  supervisors, 
laundry  and  service  rooms,  and  recreation  rooms  with  ad- 
jacent outdoor  terrace. 

Glen  Esk,  the  President's  home,  is  located  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  campus.  The  large  house  is  surrounded  by  some 
rare  trees  planted  years  before  the  college  acquired  the  Tow- 
son  site. 

Other  Residences  on  the  campus  are  occupied  by  the  chief 
engineer,  the  superintendent  of  grounds,  and  the  gardener. 
One  of  the  other  residences,  the  Cottage,  is  used  by  men 
students. 
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The  Service  Building  includes  the  heating  plant,  engineers' 
oflSces,  and  the  laundry.  The  top  floor  of  this  building, 
formerly  used  as  a  gymnasium,  serves  as  a  temporary  men's 
dormitory  pending  the  erection  of  the  two  new  dormitories. 

FACILITIES 

The  Library  is  located  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building.  It  consists  of  approximately  36,000  books; 
bound  and  unbound  periodicals;  and  a  collection  of  teaching 
materials,  including  pamphlets,  pictures,  and  textbooks.  In 
addition  there  is  a  special  collection  of  juvenile  books  for  the 
use  of  classes  studying  children's  literature. 

On  the  main  floor  are  two  large  reading  rooms,  the  service 
desk,  and  the  card  catalogue.  The  teaching  materials  are 
located  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  reference  and  periodical 
collections  on  the  ground  floor. 

Parlors  in  the  dormitories  are  used  for  playing  games  or 
entertaining.  The  large  attractive  parlor  on  the  first  floor  of 
Richmond  Hall  is  a  center  for  social  life  on  the  campus. 

The  Dining  Room  in  Newell  Hall  seats  over  five  hundred 
persons.  It  is  open  to  day  students  and  faculty  at  lunch  time. 

The  Infirmary  in  Newell  Hall  consists  of  the  physician's 
and  nurse's  office,  a  diet  kitchen  and  rooms  for  men  and 
women  students. 

The  college  maintains  a  Book  Shop  and  Snack  Bar  in 
Newell  Hall. 

The  Glen  containing  ten  acres  of  land  is  developed  as  a 
conservation  and  recreational  area.  It  is  registered  as  a  bird 
sanctuary  and  is  a  United  States  bird  banding  station.  Science 
classes  use  the  Glen  as  a  laboratory.  The  equipment  of  fire- 
places and  shelter  gives  opportunity  for  many  outdoor  social 
activities. 
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EXPANSION    PROGRAM 

The  State  Department  of  Education  estimates  that  the 
college  should  plan  for  an  enrollment  of  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  students  and  all  building  plans  are  made  with  that 
figure  in  mind.  An  appropriation  of  more  than  one  million 
dollars  by  the  1949  Legislature  has  provided  for  a  new  ath- 
letic field  (recently  completed)  two  dormitory  units  (to  be 
completed  during  1951)  and  enlargement  of  dining  hall  and 
heating  plant  facilities.  The  addition  to  the  dining  hall  will 
release  space  to  be  used  as  a  student  union,  providing  a  center 
for  the  many  non-resident  students  enrolled  at  the  college. 

Further  buildings  planned  for  erection  as  soon  as  funds 
are  provided  include  a  new  library  building,  further  additions 
to  the  physical  education  plant,  a  new  campus  elementary 
school,  more  dormitory  units,  new  auditorium  facilities,  and 
a  service  building  for  repair  and  maintenance  units. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  seek  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  should 
possess  the  necessary  physical,  mental  and  social  characteris- 
tics. In  addition  to  the  transcript  of  high  school  credits  and 
grades,  a  confidential  report  concerning  the  student's  qualifi- 
cations is  required.  Application  for  ad-mission  should  be  filed 
by  May  1 5  prior  to  the  September  when  admission  is  desired. 
Provisional  admission  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  records  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school. 
Applicants  are  notified  of  final  acceptance  only  after  gradua- 
tion records  are  on  file  in  the  college  admissions  office.  The 
admissions  requirements  are: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school.* 

An  approved  high  school  is  a  standard  public  high 
school  or  an  accredited  non-public  secondary  school. 

2.  Recommendation  from  local  school  officials. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  from  a  Maryland  public 
high  school  must  be  recommended  by  both  the  high  school 
principal  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  whose  area  the 
high  school  is  located.  A  graduate  of  a  non-public  Maryland 
school  or  an  out-of-state  school  must  have  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  high  school  principal. 

3.  Specific  subject  matter  units. 

All  applicants  must  have  completed  a  well-organized 
curriculum  totaling  16  units,  including  the  following  sub- 
jects required  for  graduation  from  any  Maryland  public  high 
school: 

English 4  units 

Mathematics    1  unit 

*  Applicants  over  19  years  of  age  who  are  not  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  and  veterans  whose  high  school  records  are  not  sufficiently  high 
may  qualify  for  admission  by  making  satisfactory  grades  in  the  Equiva- 
lence Examinations  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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Social  Sciences,  of  which  1  unit  must 

be  in  United  States  History 2  units 

Science 1  unit 

Electives 8  units 

Total    16  units 

4.  Achievement  in  scholarship. 

a.  The  scholarship  standards  for  students  entering 
from  Baltimore  City  and  from  the  counties,  though  based  on 
different  marking  systems,  are  approximately  the  same.  They 
are  as  follows: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  requires  that  applicants 
from  the  county  high  schools  shall  have  made  a  grade  of  A 
or  B  in  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  the  college  entrance  courses 
and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all  other  college  entrance 
courses  taken  during  the  last  two  years  of  high  school.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  fully  meet  this  standard  may  be  considered 
for  admission  on  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school 
principal  and  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Applicants  from  Baltimore  City  high  schools  must 
have  an  average  of  eighty  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years  of 
high  school  work.  Students  not  attaining  this  average  may 
be  considered  for  admission  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
high  school  principal  and  on  the  approval  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools. 

b.  The  testing  programs  now  operating  in  the  high 
schools  and  the  freshman  testing  program  of  the  college  are 
regarded  as  sources  of  important  supplementary  data.  Re- 
sults of  these  tests  are  utilized  in  analyzing  a  student's  po- 
tentialities and  may  serve  as  additional  bases  for  determining 
a  student's  readiness  for  college. 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician. 

Applicants  must  meet  acceptable  standards  of  health 
and  physical  fitness;  therefore  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion by  the  college  physician  is  required  of  all  students. 
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6.     Citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  by-law  passed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  the  State  public  school  system  or  admitted  to  the 
state  teachers  colleges. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  regulations  under  Admission 
Requirements  immediately  preceding,  an  applicant  for  ad- 
vanced standing  must  present  an  acceptable  academic  record 
from  the  college  that  he  last  attended. 

Credit  is  given  only  for  the  completion  of  college  courses 
that  approximate  those  offered  in  the  teachers  college.  No 
transfer  credit  is  allowed  for  courses  in  which  the  applicant 
has  made  D  grades. 

Students  in  the  junior  college  may  transfer  to  the  teachers 
college  if  they  meet  the  requirements  for  students  entering 
the  teachers  college. 

A  satisfactory  record  in  the  college  is  necessary  to  establish 
advanced  standing.  Advanced  standing  is  provisional  until 
the  student  shows  ability  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  record 
in  this  college. 

A  student  may  not  transfer  from  one  Maryland  state 
teachers  college  to  another  except  by  written  permission  from 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  student  with  failures  in 
his  courses  will  not  be  considered  for  transfer. 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  elementary  school  teachers 
in  Maryland  a  special  program  is  now  in  operation  for  gradu- 
ates of  liberal  arts  colleges  who  wish  to  meet  certification 
requirements.  Two  programs  are  currently  in  operation:  one 
extending  over  three  summer  terms;  the  other  involving  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  post  baccalaureate  residence  in  the 
college.  Detailed  information  may  be  secured  from  the  di- 
rector of  admissions. 
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THE  PLEDGE  TO  TEACH  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Every  Maryland  student  applying  for  advtission  to  the 
teacher-education  program  without  payment  of  tuition  is 
required  to  sign  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Maryland 
immediately  following  graduation. 

VETERAN  STUDENTS 

Under  Public  Law  346  or  Public  Law  16,  veterans  may 
study  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  in  either  the 
teacher  education  or  junior  college  division.  Close  contact 
is  maintained  between  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
college  through  the  registrar's  office,  and  veterans  are  assisted 
in  the  completion  of  papers  necessary  to  insure  registration 
and  prompt  subsistence  payments. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  dates  are  shown  on  the  college  calendar  inside 
title  page.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  classes  with- 
out having  completed  registration. 

A  veteran,  to  be  registered  as  a  veteran,  must  present  his 
Certificate  of  Eligibility  to  the  registrar's  office. 

STUDENT  LOAD 

The  normal  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  of  credit 
each  semester.  Freshman  and  sophomore  students  in  the 
teacher-education  program  will  register  for  sixteen  hours 
each  semester.  Junior  and  senior  students  may  register  for 
seventeen  credit  hours,  but  no  student  may  carry  a  program 
in  excess  of  seventeen  hours  without  special  permission  from 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards. 

CHANGE  OF  COURSE  OR  SCHEDULE 

Changes  in  courses  after  registration  must  be  approved  by 
the  instructors  of  the  courses  involved  and  by  the  Dean  of 
Instruction.  No  change  may  be  made  after  the  first  week  of 
classes  except  for  reasons  beyond  the  student's  control. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Class  rank  is  based  upon  the  number  of  semester  hours 
completed  as  follows:  freshman,  0-30  semester  hours;  sopho- 
more, 30-60  semester  hours;  junior,  60-90  semester  hours; 
senior,  above  90  semester  hours. 


MARKING  AND  POINT  SYSTEM 

A  five-point  marking  system  (A,B,C,D,F)  is  used  to  in- 
dicate quality  of  academic  work.  The  F  grade  designates 
failure  and  carries  no  credit.  The  D  grade  is  passing  but 
indicates  work  of  poor  quality.  Credit  for  a  course  in  which 
D  is  received  is  not  transferable.  A  mark  of  "Inc."  (in- 
complete) at  the  end  of  any  semester  carries  no  credit.  Un- 
less such  a  course  is  satisfactorily  completed  within  three 
weeks  after  receiving  the  "Inc."  the  grade  for  the  course 
automatically  becomes  an  F. 

The  academic  average  of  each  student  is  determined  by 
assigning  the  numerical  values  0  to  4  to  the  letters  F  and  A 
and  weighting  according  to  number  of  class  hours.  Twice 
during  the  year  each  student  receives  a  report  of  his  semester 
average  and  his  cumulative  average. 

No  student  may  be  excused  from  taking  the  semester  ex- 
aminations at  the  time  scheduled  except  for  illness  or  other 
approved  reasons.  In  case  of  illness,  a  doctor's  certificate 
must  be  presented.  Students  who  are  excused  will  be  per- 
mitted to  take  an  examination  at  a  time  arranged  by  the 
college  authorities.  Unexcused  absence  from  a  final  exami- 
nation constitutes  a  failure. 


STANDARDS  OF  WORK  REQUIRED 

Each  student  must  maintain  a  minimum  academic  average 
of  1.67  to  remain  in  good  standing  in  the  college.  A  student 
who  has  not  fully  met  the  standards  for  entrance  may  be 
admitted  on  probation.  A  student  who  in  any  semester  falls 
below  the  academic  average  of  1.67  or  makes  an  excess  num- 
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ber  of  D  and  F  grades  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  follow- 
ing semester.  Probation  indicates  uncertainty  on  the  part 
of  the  college  as  to  the  student's  probable  success.  Probation 
is  lifted  when  the  student  shows  satisfactory  improvement  in 
his  work.  A  probationary  student  who  fails  to  show  such 
improvement  may  be  asked  to  leave  the  college.  The  com- 
plete records  of  such  students  are  reviewed  by  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  and  Standards  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

Failure  in  a  course  usually  delays  graduation  from  the 
college.  However,  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Stand- 
ards may  grant  a  student  permission  to  attend  a  summer 
session  elsewhere  and  transfer  the  earned  credit  to  the  college. 

The  personal  development  of  each  student  is  considered. 
If  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  is  convinced 
that  a  student  does  not  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
teaching,  he  may  be  asked  at  any  time  to  withdraw  from  the 
college. 

A  student  must  have  earned  a  minimum  cumulative  aver- 
age of  2.0  to  be  eligible  to  hold  a  major  office  in  any  student 
organization  or  to  represent  the  college  as  an  official  delegate. 

A  student  is  not  qualified  to  enter  the  professional  courses 
of  the  junior  year  if:  (a)  he  has  failures  in  required  academic 
courses,  (b)  his  cumulative  average  is  below  the  minimum 
required  for  good  standing,  or  (c)  he  has  earned  an  undue 
number  of  D  grades  in  his  courses.  A  delay  in  entering  the 
professional  courses  usually  delays  graduation. 

A  student  who  makes  more  than  one  D  grade  in  the  semes- 
ter of  professional  courses  preceding  student  teaching  will 
not  be  permited  to  enter  student  teaching.  If  the  student  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  college,  he  must  repeat  the  semester 
of  required  professional  courses. 


ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  their  regularly 
scheduled  classroom  and  other  college  appointments.     Ab- 
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sences  from  these  appointments  interfere  with  the  orderly 
progress  of  academic  work  and  are  contrary  to  the  collective 
interests  of  the  college. 

A  student  will  be  allowed  one  unexcused  absence  for  each 
class  hour  of  a  course.  When  the  number  of  unexcused  ab- 
sences in  a  particular  course  exceeds  the  number  of  hours  for 
that  course,  the  student  automatically  receives  a  failure  for 
the  course.  Unexcused  absences  are  cumulative  for  the  indi- 
vidual courses  only,  and  are  not  transferable  to  other  courses. 
Each  absence  before  or  after  a  holiday  is  counted  as  two 
absences. 


WITHDRAWALS 

No  withdrawal  is  official  until  the  student  completes  the 
official  withdrawal  card  and  files  it  in  the  registrar's  office. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 
Teachers  College 

A  Student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  must  present: 

1.  College  credit  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  semester 
hours. 

2.  Credit  in  the  required  courses  of  the  curriculum  which 
he  has  elected. 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.67. 

4.  Fulfillment  of  the  speech  requirement. 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician  of  ability  to 
meet  the  physical  standards  required  for  admission  to 
the  retirement  system  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

6.  A  grade  of  C,  or  better,  in  student  teaching. 

7.  Record  of  attendance  at  the  college  for  at  least  one 
college  year  during  which  thirty  semester  hours  of 
credit  were  earned. 
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Jimior  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts 
must  present: 

1.  College  credit  of  at  least  sixty  semester  hours  exclusive 
of  courses  in  physical  education. 

2.  Credit  in  the  approved  courses  of  the  program  that  he 
has  elected. 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.67. 

CERTIFICATES 

Each  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers  College  is  eligible  to 
receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary,  Elementary,  or  Junior  High  School  Education  from 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  certificate  is  valid 
for  teaching  in  the  counties  of  the  state  for  three  years  and 
is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  pro- 
fessional spirit. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City  must  take 
the  professional  examinations,  the  successful  completion  of 
which  places  them  on  the  eligible  list  to  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  or  junior  high  schools  of  the  Baltimore  City 
system.  This  civil  service  plan,  dating  from  1898,  is  required 
by  the  Baltimore  City  Charter. 
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EXPENSES,  LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

TUITION 

For  Maryland  residents  who  register  for  the  teachers  col- 
lege program  no  tuition  is  charged.  Those  who  enroll  in  the 
junior  college  pay  $100  a  year  for  tuition. 

For  out-of-state  students  the  tuition  is  $200  a  year  for 
enrollment  in  either  the  teachers  college  or  the  junior  college. 

OTHER  FEES 

An  activities  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the 
Student  Government  Association  fund  for  class  dues,  student 
publications,  athletics,  dramatics,  assembly  programs,  and 
other  authorized  projects. 

An  athletic  fee  of  ten  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the 
athletic  association  and  used  for  the  athletic  program. 

A  breakage  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  collected  from  each 
student  upon  entrance.  This  is  not  an  annual  fee;  it  is  re- 
fundable in  whole  or  in  part  when  the  student  graduates  or 
withdraws,  depending  upon  the  charges  against  his  record. 
For  use  of  a  mailbox  each  student  pays  fifty  cents  a  year. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  to  any 
student  who  registers  after  the  date  of  registration  named  in 
the  calendar. 

RESIDENCE  COSTS 

Resident  students  who  live  on  the  campus  pay  $216  for 
room  and  board  for  the  academic  year.  Students  approved 
as  boarding  students  for  whom  dormitory  facilities  are  not 
available  will  pay  $180  a  year  for  meals  only.  It  is  necessary 
for  these  students  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  rooms 
in  the  neighborhood.  As  dormitory  space  becomes  available 
these  students  will  be  required  to  room  in  the  dormitory  at 
which  time  an  adjustment  will  be  made  in  the  rate  charged 
for  board  and  room.  All  expenses  are  payable  in  two  equal 
installments  on  the  registration  day  of  each  semester. 
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ROOM  RESERVATION  DEPOSITS 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of  all  applicants  who 
desire  to  board  at  the  college.  This  deposit  should  be  sent 
with  the  application  for  admission  and  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  due  upon  entrance.  If  a  student  withdraws  his  ap- 
plication officially  before  August  first  or  is  denied  admission, 
the  room  reservation  deposit  is  returned. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

A  student  is  expected  to  buy  the  textbooks  required  for 
his  courses.  These  may  be  purchased  in  the  college  bookshop. 
Students  are  required  to  buy  gymnasium  suits  for  the  courses 
in  physical  education. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 
Maryland  Residents 

Teachers  College  Students 

Semester  Semester          Total 

I  n                 Year 

Activities  Fee    $   1 5.00  $   1 5.00 

Athletic  Fee    10.00  10.00 

Breakage  Fee  (all  freshmen  and  new 

students)    5.00  5.00 

Total  — Day  Students   $  30.00  $  30.00 

Board  and  Room    108.00*  108.00           216.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students    .  .    $138.00  $108.00          $246.00 

Jimior  College  Students 

Fees  as  above $  30.00  $  30.00 

Tuition 50.00  50.00  100.00 

Total  — Day  Students    $   80.00  $   50.00  $130.00 

Board  and  Room    $108£0*  108.00  216.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students    .  .  $188.00  $158.00  $346.00 

*For  boarding  students  the  ten  dollars  already  paid  for  room  reservation 
is  deducted. 
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Out-of-state  Students 

Students  residing  outside  of  the  State  who  enroll  in  the 
Teachers  College  add  to  the  above  expenses  a  surcharge  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each  semester.  Those  who  enter  the 
Junior  College  add  to  the  above  expenses  a  surcharge  of  fifty- 
dollars  for  each  semester. 

REFUNDS  ON  WITHDRAWAL 

A  student  withdrawing  from  the  college  must  complete 
an  official  withdrawal  card  and  file  it  in  the  registrar's  office 
before  he  is  entitled  to  any  refund.  Refunds  are  made  on 
the  following  basis: 

Day  Students 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  within  two  weeks  after  his 
initial  registration  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees  paid  and  to 
a  refund  of  tuition  for  the  semester  minus  ten  dollars.  After 
the  two  weeks'  period  no  fees  are  refunded  and  tuition  is 
refunded  only  on  a  half -semester  basis. 

Boarding  Students 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  from  the  college  re- 
ceives refunds  for  fees  and  tuition  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  for  day  students.  The  refund  of  payment  for 
room  and  meals  is  subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

1.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  within 
two  weeks  after  the  initial  registration  will  be  charged 
for  one  week  in  excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

2.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  at  the 
request  of  the  college  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  any 
semester  shall  be  charged  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his 
residence  in  the  college. 

3.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  on  his 
own  or  his  guardian's  initiative,  after  the  two  weeks 
following  registration  and  before  mid-semester  shall 
receive  no  refund  of  board  for  the  first  half  of  the 
semester.  If  the  withdrawal  occurs  after  the  mid- 
semester,  there  will  be  no  refund  of  board  paid  for 
the  entire  semester. 
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TRANSCRIPTS 

Transcripts  of  a  student's  record  will  be  issued  only  upon 
the  written  request  of  the  student  concerned.  The  first  tran- 
script is  issued  free  of  charge.  A  charge  of  one  dollar  is  made 
for  each  subsequent  transcript. 

ROOM  FURNISHINGS  FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Each  student  will  need  at  least  four  single  sheets,  one  pair 
of  blankets,  pillow  cases,  spread,  quilted  pad  for  bed  72x30 
inches,  towels,  and  two  laundry  bags.  The  quilted  bed  pads 
may  be  purchesed  from  the  college  book  shop.  Bed  Hnen 
and  towels  must  have  markers  attached  giving  the  student's 
full  name. 

REQUIRED  ATHLETIC  UNIFORMS 

Women  Students 

Women  students  must  have  two  complete  gymnasium 
uniforms  for  participation  in  all  athletics.  The  uniform  in- 
cludes suit,  low  white  sneakers,  and  socks.  Each  freshman 
student  is  given  full  information  about  the  purchase  of  suits 
when  her  application  for  admission  has  been  approved. 

Men  Students 

Men  students  must  secure  regulation  uniforms  consisting 
of  shorts,  sleeveless  jersey,  sweat  shirt,  pants,  and  gym  shoes. 
All  athletic  uniforms  must  be  marked  with  the  full  name 
of  the  owner. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ATHLETIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  student  is  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued 
to  him.  Loss  of  equipment  will  be  charged  against  the  break- 
age fee  of  individuals  or  group  charges  may  be  made. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

The  college  does  not  support  an  elaborate  system  of  schol- 
arships. With  no  tuition  charge  in  the  teachers  college  for 
students  who  are  residents  of  Maryland,  most  of  the  college 
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students  hold  what  may  be  called  state  scholarships.  Stu- 
dents, however,  who  live  in  the  dormitories  must  meet  their 
living  expenses,  and  there  are  for  all  students  other  costs 
incident  upon  attending  college.  There  are  a  few  scholar- 
ships and  considerable  money  invested  in  loan  funds  to  help 
students. 

Students  whose  records  are  satisfactory  may  make  re- 
quests for  loans  by  applying  to  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Student  Loan  Fund  at  the  college,  unless  otherwise 
stated.  Letters  of  recommendation  must  be  filed  with  the 
application.  Loans  are  made  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  can , 
be  renewed  until  after  the  student  has  received  a  teaching 
position. 

The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships  were  established 
by  the  will  of  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum,  widow  of  J.  Charles 
Lintliicum,  who  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1886.  The 
fund  is  administered  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate  and  the 
college  committee  on  scholarships  and  loans.  Both  freshmen 
and  upperclassmen  are  eligible  for  these  one  hundred  dollar 
scholarships. 

A  number  of  these  scholarships  have  been  set  aside  for 
entering  freshmen.  High  school  seniors  who  are  contemplat- 
ing entering  the  teachers  college  and  who  need  some  assistance 
in  m-eeting  the  college  expenses  for  the  first  year  should  write 
to  the  Committee  on  Loans  and  Scholarships  for  application 
blanks.  Such  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  admission 
data  no  later  than  June  15. 

For  upperclassmen  there  are  ten  or  more  Linthicum  schol- 
arships. The  number  varies  slightly  according  to  the  income 
from  the  fund.  Upperclassmen  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Loans  and  Scholarships. 

Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  a  fifty  dollar  scholar- 
ship awarded  each  year  by  the  Maryland  organization  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Upperclass  students  may  receive  the  Minnie  V.  Medwedeflf 
Endowment  Scholarship.  This  award  is  made  annually  to 
an  outstanding  student  selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund. 
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The  scholarship  was  estabUshed  in  memory  of  Minnie  V. 
Medwedeff  by  her  father.  Miss  Medwedeff  was  an  instructor 
in  the  college  from  1924  until  her  death  in  1935. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

Four  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  college  students, 
the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  Freshmen,  the  Sarah 
E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund,  the  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan 
Fund  and  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Certain  Maryland  or- 
ganizations have  added  to  the  opportunities  for  students  to 
secure  financial  aid  by  offering  loans  annually. 

Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  the  Albert  S.  Cook 
Scholarship  Loan.  The  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for 
freshmen  was  established  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers 
Association  as  a  tribute  to  Albert  S.  Cook  who  retired  from 
active  service  as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  February 
1,  1942.  This  scholarship  loan  is  granted  to  a  freshman 
student  who  meets  the  requirements  for  eligibility  passed  by 
the  faculty  committee  making  the  award.  Students  should 
apply  to  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  Committee, 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association,  1101  North  Calvert 
Street,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by 
Sarah  E.  Richmond,  who  was  connected  with  the  college 
for  fifty-five  years  as  student,  teacher,  principal  and  dean 
of  women.  This  fund  has  been  increased  by  gifts  from  the 
alumni  association.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  administered  by  a  special  alumni 
committee  consisting  of:  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  Mrs.  Grace 
Carroll,  and  Mrs.  George  Schluderberg.  Requests  for  loans 
from  this  fund  may  be  made  directly  to  Miss  Carrie  Richard- 
son, 5002  York  Road,  Baltimore  12,  Maryland,  or  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  committee  from  the  college. 

Mrs.  Grace  Boryer  Downin,  former  supervisor  of  schools 
in  Washington  County,  made  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars 
to  the  college  in  1942  which  is  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  stu- 
dents needing  financial  help.  This  fund  is  known  as  the 
Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund. 
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The  Bettie  Sipple  Student  Loan  Fund,  sponsored  by  the 
Maryland  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  grants  loans  to 
women  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

The  Student  Loan  Fund  includes  contributions  from  a 
number  of  different  individuals  and  organizations,  as  follows: 

The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the  Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship 
were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class  of 
1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from  the  class  of  that  year. 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  LilUan  Jackson 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship were  established  by  students  of  the  college  in  memory  of  classmates 
who  died. 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  preferably  for  men,  was 
estabUshed  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of  Wellsville,  New  York,  in  honor 
of  her  husband  who  was  interested  in  teacher  education. 

The  graduating  classes  of  1931,  1934  and  1940  made  gifts  to  the 
Student  Loan  Fund  in  honor  of  their  class  advisers.  These  funds  are 
called  the  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund,  the  Pauline  Rutledge  Fund, 
and  the  Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund. 

In  1933  the  Student  Loan  Fund  suffered  losses  in  the  bank  failures 
and  faculty  and  students  made  contributions  to  supplement  the  fund. 
These  contributions  became  the  1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and 
Students. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carley  was  registrar  at  the  college  from  1923  to  1931. 
Her  family  and  friends  presented  a  loan  fund  in  her  name  to  help  worthy 
students.     It  is  known  as  the  Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  $100 
to  the  loan  fund  in  1929  and  in  193  5  added  another  $100  to  this  amount. 
A  student  from  Washington  County  is  given  preference  when  a  loan  from 
this  fund  is  granted. 

Maryland  organizations  granting  loans  are  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Business  and  Professional  Women  of  Baltimore 
and  the  Roland  Park  Women's  Club.  They  have  been  Uberal  in  making 
loans  on  nominal  terms. 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Scholarship  $   50.00 

(Awarded  annually) 
Minnie  V.  Medwedeflf  Scholarship  100.00  to  200.00 

(Awarded  annually) 
The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships, 

to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 

trustees  of  the  fund    (For  1949-50)  2,000.00 

Total     $2,150.00  to  2,250.00 
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LOAN  FUNDS 

Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan   (For  Freshmen  only)  $      100.00 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fxind  8,000.00 

Class  of  1925  Loan  Fimd  90.00 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund  100.00 

Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund  100.00 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund  100.00 

The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fimd  50.00 

Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1927)  500.00 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (For  men  only)  402.00 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund   (Gift  of  Class  of  1931)  200.00 

Pauline  Rutledge  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1934)  200.00 

Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund    (Gift  of  Class  of  1940)  100.00 

1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students  700.00 

Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund  450.00 

"Washington  County  Alumni  Unit  Loan  Fimd  200.00 

The  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund  1,000.00 

Class  of  1914  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  135.00 

The  Martha  Richmond  Loan  Fund  180.00 

General  Scholarship  Fund  300.00 

Total     $12,907.00 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

PRE-ADMISSION  COUNSELING 

A  close  relationship  exists  between  the  guidance  depart- 
ments of  the  high  schools  and  the  admissions  ofl&ce  of  the 
college.  Students  may  thus  become  acquainted  with  the 
college  offerings  early  in  their  high  school  course  and  work 
towards  meeting  the  admission  requirements.  Direct  contact 
with  the  college  is  established  during  the  senior  year  in  high 
school  when  the  initial  application  is  filed.  Seniors  are  invited 
to  the  college  campus  for  "High  School  Visiting  Day"  in  the 
fall.  During  the  summer  after  high  school  graduation  each 
applicant  reports  to  the  college  for  a  physical  examination 
and  an  interview  with  the  director  of  admissions.  Results  of 
standardized  tests  as  well  as  the  complete  high  school  record 
are  considered  at  this  time. 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  FOR  FRESHMEN 

The  first  week  of  the  fall  semester  is  designated  as  Fresh- 
man Week.  A  program  is  planned  to  acquaint  students  with 
some  important  phases  of  college  life.  During  this  time  only 
the  freshmen,  the  faculty  advisers  of  freshmen  and  those 
students  who  are  members  of  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council 
are  present  on  the  campus. 

The  Freshman  Advisory  Council  is  a  student  service  or- 
ganization composed  of  upperclass  students,  each  of  whom 
inducts  into  college  life  a  limited  number  of  freshmen  (usu- 
ally eight  or  ten)  assigned  to  him.  The  duty  of  the  Fresh- 
man Advisory  Council  members  is  to  act  as  student  counsel- 
lors not  only  during  freshman  orientation  week,  but  also 
throughout  the  first  semester.  The  council  helps  freshmen 
become  acquainted  with  other  students,  join  clubs  in  which 
they  may  become  interested,  budget  time  wisely,  and  become 
familiar  with  college  policies  and  regulations. 

All  new  students,  both  freshmen  and  transfer  students, 
take  a  set  of  standardized  tests  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  information  concerning  the  students'  educational 
background.  Students  attend  lectures  on  the  use  of  the 
library,  methods  of  study,  and  daily  time-budgeting. 
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THE  ADVISORY  SYSTEM 

Each  student  on  entering  the  college  is  assigned  a  faculty 
adviser  who  serves  in  that  capacity  for  the  student's  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  Junior  and  senior  students  choose 
their  advisers  from  among  the  instructors  in  the  area  of  their 
professional  interest.  The  relationship  between  student  and 
adviser  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  his 
own  special  needs  and  to  consider  them  with  his  adviser. 
Faculty  advisers  of  freshmen  particularly  have  the  task  of 
helping  freshmen  adjust  to  college  life  and  become  familiar 
with  the  facilities  in  the  environment  that  will  aid  them  in 
their  educational  and  cultural  development.  Students  are 
also  encouraged  to  consult  instructors,  the  deans,  and  the 
President  of  the  college  when  advice  from  these  sources  seems 
desirable.  Members  of  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council  serve 
as  student  advisers  of  freshmen  as  described  above,  during 
the  first  semester. 

VISITING  DAY  FOR  FRESHMAN  PARENTS 

During  the  fall  semester,  parents  of  all  freshman  students 
are  invited  to  spend  a  day  at  the  college.  This  provides  an 
opportunity  for  parents  to  visit  classes  and  meet  the  faculty. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Teachers  College  Students 

Since  students  entering  the  teachers  college  have  already 
decided  on  their  profession,  little  time  is  devoted  to  voca- 
tional guidance  for  this  group.  However,  if  a  student  is 
advised  to  discontinue  his  preparation  for  teaching,  he  is  as- 
sisted in  investigating  other  opportunities  through  counsel- 
ing with  advisers  and  the  administration.  When  possible, 
contacts  are  established  with  various  agencies  in  the  local 
area  for  positions  or  for  training  for  other  professions. 

Junior  College  Students 

Prior  to  entrance  each  junior  college  student  is  asked  to 
furnish  information  concerning  his  interests  and  his  educa- 
tional plans  after  two  years  in  the  junior  college.     On  the 
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basis  of  this  information,  and  usually  after  an  interview  with 
the  Admissions  Office,  the  student's  program  is  planned.  The 
catalogue  of  the  institution  to  which  he  expects  to  transfer 
is  examined  to  determine  the  prerequisites  that  he  should 
complete  in  the  junior  college. 

Through  the  testing  department  of  the  college,  or  through 
local  agencies,  students  may  request  tests  to  determine  apti- 
tude and  interest  in  various  professions.  Vocational  guid- 
ance material  and  catalogue  of  other  institutions  are  available 
through  the  library  and  the  Admissions  Office. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  registrar's  office  and  the  directors  of  student  teaching 
keep  in  touch  with  the  superintendents  of  schools  regarding 
graduates,  who  will  be  available  for  placement.  From  the 
registrar's  office  are  sent  out  complete  records  of  each  gradu- 
ate including  a  summary  of  his  progress  in  the  college  and  a 
full  report  on  his  student  teaching. 

The  office  of  the  director  of  admissions  advises  junior 
college  students  who  are  transferring  to  other  colleges  or 
who  are  trying  to  find  positions  if  they  decide  not  to  con- 
tinue in  college. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

A  physician  and  a  trained  nurse  are  full-time  members  of 
the  college  staff.  A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the 
college  physician  is  required  of  all  students  at  the  time  of 
admission  and  thereafter  at  least  once  a  year.  Annual  chest 
x-rays  are  compulsory  for  all  students.  A  student  is  expected 
to  correct  remediable  defects  immediately,  and  failure  to 
follow  the  physician's  instructions  may  jeopardize  a  student's 
status  in  the  college.  Health  education  and  prevention  of 
diseases  are  essential  parts  of  the  health  service. 

A  student  who  has  a  condition  or  disability  which  will 
prevent  him  from  later  qualifying  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Teachers  Retirement  System  is  not  eligible  to  attend  the 
college  unless  he  pays  the  customary  out-of-state  tuition. 
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This  assumes  that  the  condition  or  disabiUty  is  such  that  he 
can  still  participate  in  the  physical  education  classes. 

A  student  who  seems  likely  to  be  able  to  pass  the  Retire- 
ment System's  examination  upon  graduation  but  who  has  a 
physical  condition  which  prevents  complete  participation  in 
the  regular  physical  education  program  may  be  permitted 
upon  authorization  of  the  President  of  the  College  to  take  a 
modified  program  which  would  still  give  the  student  the 
fundamentals  of  physical  education  to  teach  in  the  elemen- 
tary or  junior  high  school. 

Medical  advice  and  office  treatment  are  free  to  all  students. 
The  infirmary  located  in  Newell  Hall  contains  rooms  for  use 
of  boarding  students.  In  case  of  contagious  diseases  parents 
are  notified  and  are  required  to  remove  the  student  from 
the  college. 

The  college  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for  illness 
of  sufficient  seriousness  to  require  hospitalization,  x-rays,  or 
special  treatment.  The  college  does  not  assume  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  any  injury  incurred  on  the  athletic  field  or 
in  any  physical  education  class. 

The  children  attending  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  have  the 
advantages  of  the  college  health  service. 

ACCroENTAL  INJURY  REIMBURSEMENT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  participate, 
the  college  enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  approved  insur- 
ance company  to  cover  the  students  against  any  accidental 
injury  either  at  school  or  at  home  during  the  college  year. 
Participation  in  the  plan  is  voluntary  and  costs  approximate- 
ly $7.50  for  women  and  $10  for  men.  Students  desiring 
this  coverage  will  make  application  at  the  business  office. 

The  Student  Government  Association  allocates  funds,  at 
its  option,  towards  mitigating  expenses  arising  from  injuries 
sustained  at  the  college  or  in  connection  with  college  activi- 
ties. This  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  college  and  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  an  insurance  plan. 
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STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  student  employment  in 
the  college  although  a  few  students  are  employed  each  year 
in  the  library  and  laboratories.  These  opportunities  are  given 
mainly  to  upperclassmen,  since  it  is  felt  that  freshmen  should 
establish  themselves  in  the  college  before  undertaking  addi- 
tional responsibilities. 

HOUSING  AND  BOARDING 

Residence  Accommodations  for  Women 

"Women  students  live  in  Newell  and  Richmond  Halls. 
Priority  in  housing  is  given  to  Maryland  students  who  live 
beyond  commuting  distance,  and  only  when  space  is  avail- 
able may  students  within  commuting  distance  or  out-of- 
state  students  be  accommodated.  When  the  dormitories  are 
filled  to  capacity  students  may  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere 
with  the  permission  of  the  college  authorities. 

Residence  Accommodations  for  Men 

Housing  for  more  than  one  hundred  men  will  be  provided 
in  the  new  men's  residence  halls  now  under  construction  on 
the  north  part  of  the  campus. 

A  few  men  students  rent  rooms  in  private  homes  and  take 
their  meals  in  the  college  dining  hall. 

Dormitory  Policies  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of  Students 

Students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  entered  the  dor- 
mitory may  not  withdraw  to  become  day  students  except  in 
case  of  change  of  residence.  If  vacancies  occur  in  the  dor- 
mitory during  the  year  students  may  be  admitted,  but  only 
at  mid-year  or  mid-semester.  Any  exceptions  to  these  rules 
must  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  college. 

Dormitory  Activities 

The  college  provides  a  well-balanced  program  for  resi- 
dent students  in  order  to  promote  their  educational,  cultural 
and  social  development.  The  program  includes  time  for 
study,  and  students  who  live  in  the  dormitories  can  more 
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easily  use  the  library  in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings. Arrangements  are  made  for  students  to  attend  lectures, 
plays,  musicals,  and  to  visit  art  museums  in  Baltimore.  Pic- 
nics, teas,  formal  dinners,  receptions  and  dances  afford  stu- 
dents recreation  and  experience  in  preparing  for  such  events 
and  in  serving  as  hostesses.  Students  may  entertain  guests 
in  the  late  afternoon  on  week  days  and  in  the  evenings  during 
week-ends.  The  Dormitory  House  Committee  shares  in 
planning  the  activities  for  resident  students. 

The  college  encourages  students  to  attend  services  in  the 
churches  of  their  choice  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
meet  the  local  clergymen. 

Students  who  go  away  frequently  over  week-ends  miss 
much  of  the  education  that  living  in  the  dormitory  affords. 
Parents  are  therefore  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week- 
end privileges  away  from  the  college  oftener  than  once  a 
month. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Participation  in  student  activities  is  recognized  and  en- 
couraged as  a  valuable  part  of  the  college  program.  Educa- 
tion for  responsibility  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  preparation 
for  citizenship  and  for  teaching. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
Student  Government  Association 

Enrollment  in  the  college  makes  one  automatically  a 
member  of  the  Student  Government  Association.  This 
organization  constitutes  a  medium  for  expressing  student 
opinion  on  matters  of  general  interest  and  acts  in  various 
ways  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  college.  The 
official  publication  of  the  Student  Government  Association 
is  the  Students  Handbook. 

The  Dormitory  House  Committee 

The  Dormitory  House  Committee  with  the  participation 
of  all  dormitory  students  makes  and  enforces  regulations 
necessary  for  group  living.  This  committee  has  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  the  faculty  director  of  social  activities. 

SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 
Freshman  Advisory  Council 

The  Freshman  Advisory  Council  is  a  trained  group  of 
upperclassmen  who  assist  with  the  orientation  of  freshmen 
during  the  first  semester.  They  plan  the  social  programs  for 
Freshman  Week  and  act  as  student  counsellors  to  small 
groups  of  freshmen  in  matters  affecting  student  social  life. 

Marshals 

The  Marshals  are  a  service  group  assisting  at  student  as- 
semblies, fire  drills,  and  at  such  public  functions  as  the  May 
Day  celebration  and  commencement  exercises.  They  also 
help  receive  guests  at  the  college. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega 

The  college  has  recently  had  installed  a  chapter  of  Alpha 
Phi  Omega  Fraternity,  a  national  service  organization,  mem- 
bership in  which  is  open  to  former  Boy  Scouts.  The  purpose 
of  the  organization  is  to  render  service  to  the  college. 
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RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Student  Christian  Association 

The  Student  Christian  Association  is  a  voluntary  organ- 
ization open  to  all  students. 

Denominational  Groups 

There  are  on  the  campus  several  denominational  reUgious 
groups. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  has  a  two- fold  organization.  It  consists  of 
the  traditional  Glee  Club,  a  mixed  group  of  men  and  women, 
and  a  Women's  Chorus.  Those  especially  talented  and  inter- 
ested may  participate  in  solo  and  small  group  work.  See 
page  81. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  affords  training  in  ensemble 
work  for  students  who  play  orchestral  instruments.  The 
orchestra  furnishes  music  for  assemblies  and  special  functions. 
See  page  81. 

Student  Christian  Association  Choir 

The  Student  Christian  Association  Choir  is  composed  of 
resident  women  students  selected  on  the  basis  of  talent  and 
interest. 

Men's  Chorus 

The  Men's  Chorus  is  an  organized  group  interested  in 
choral  singing. 

Chimes  Guild 

Members  of  the  Chimes  Guild  play  the  chimes  in  the 
college  dining  room  and  furnish  music  for  some  special 
occasions. 

DRAMATIC  CLUB 

Glen  Players 

The  Glen  Players,  the  dramatic  club  of  the  college,  pre- 
sents a  yearly  program  of  one- act  and  full  length  plays. 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 

Art  Club 

The  Art  Club  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  work 
creatively  both  individually  and  in  groups.  The  club  at 
times  carries  out  projects  for  the  college. 

The  Aviation  Club 

The  Aviation  Club  makes  possible  instructors  and  assist- 
ance to  teachers  and  classes  of  the  college  and  community  in 
the  use  of  the  Link  Trainer.  It  provides  motion  pictures, 
speakers  and  trips  which  stimulate  interest  in  aviation. 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

The  M.  A.  Newell  Chapter  of  Future  Teachers  of  America 
is  a  professional  club  affiliated  with  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association. 

The  International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  an  organization 
sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  to  help  acquaint  students  with  the  problems  and  issues 
of  the  day. 

The  Natural  History  Group 

The  Natural  History  Group  makes  use  of  the  out-of-doors 
to  increase  students'  knowledge  of  the  natural  environment. 

ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 

Every  student  is  a  member  of  either  the  Men's  or  Women's 
Athletic  Association. 

Men's  Athletic  Association 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Mason  Dixon  Conference, 
and  the  men's  competitive  teams  include  basketball,  soccer, 
baseball,  wrestling,  track,  and  tennis.  In  addition  to  an  inter- 
collegiate program  a  broad  intra-mural  program  is  carried 
out. 

Women's  Athletic  Association 

The  women's  athletic  association  sponsors  an  elective  pro- 
gram and  provides  activities  for  special  days.     The  elective 
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sports  are  hockey,  soccer,  archery,  tennis,  basketball,  bowl- 
ing, badminton,  dancing,  volley  and  softball. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Tower  Light 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  bi-weekly  student  publication  of 
the  college. 

Tower  Echoes 

Tower  Echoes  is  the  yearbook  sponsored  and  published  by 
the  senior  class. 

ASSEMBLIES 

College  assemblies  are  a  part  of  the  educational  program. 
They  are  held  once  each  week  and  attendance  is  required. 
A  program  of  lectures  and  concerts  is  planned  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  faculty  and  students. 

HONOR  SOCIETY 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Epsilon  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  a  national 
honor  society,  was  installed  at  the  college  in  February  1940. 
Students  who  meet  the  requirements  for  membership  are 
elected  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  offers  a  means  of  continuing 
participation  in  college  aflfairs  after  graduation.  During 
commencement  week  there  is  opportuity  for  class  reunions 
and  for  the  business  and  social  activities  of  the  association. 

The  college  issues  several  news  letters  to  alumni  during  the 
year  and  plans  a  homecoming  day  early  in  November. 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  was  a  local  honor  society  at  the  college 
previous  to  the  installation  of  the  Epsilon  Alpha  Chapter  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi.  Its  alumni  members  hold  semi-annual 
meetings  with  the  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi. 
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CURRICULUM  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

THE    TEACHER   EDUCATION    CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  a  teachers  college  should  include 
courses  of  a  general  nature,  designed  to  produce  a  cultured, 
well-informed  citizen.  It  should  include  also  professional 
courses  designed  to  give  students  some  competence  in  the 
field  of  working  with  children.  And  finally  it  should  in- 
clude opportunities  for  students  to  spend  considerable  time 
in  typical  school  classrooms,  first  observing,  then  partici- 
pating, and  finally  assuming  complete  responsibility  for  the 
direction  of  a  classroom. 

At  Towson,  approximately  three -fourths  of  the  course 
offerings  are  in  the  field  of  general  education  comprising 
those  studies  which  should  be  the  equipment  of  a  mature, 
educated  person.  The  other  one-fourth  are  in  the  field  of 
professional  education,  divided  approximately  equally  be- 
tween courses,  as  such,  and  experiences  in  typical  classrooms. 

Teachers  work  above  all  with  other  human  beings.  They 
need,  therefore,  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pupils  as 
immature  but  maturing  individuals.  They  must  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  bodies  of  scientific  knowledge  about 
human  development  —  both  physical  and  mental  —  which 
modern  science  has  made  available.  They  must  also  have  an 
understanding  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  in  the 
world.  They  will  gain  this  understanding  both  through  a 
study  of  the  current  world  and  a  study  of  man's  progress 
through  the  ages.  They  should  have  broad  experiences  in 
the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  both  for  their  own 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  and  for  gaining  facility  in  de- 
veloping such  satisfactions  in  others.  They  should  have 
competency  in  the  use  of  language  and  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  mathematical  concepts. 

The  sciences,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humani- 
ties constitute  the  bases  of  a  well-rounded  college  education 
for  any  one  living  in  today's  world.  For  the  teacher  they 
are  doubly  important  because  the  teacher  needs  them  not 
only  for  personal  satisfaction  and  individual  adjustment  but 
also  as  a  background  to  aid  maturing  individuals  to  find  their 
place  in  the  world. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION  * 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES  Semester  Hours 

ART  6  hours 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103   3  hours 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203     3  hours 

ENGLISH  18  hours 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature  102-103     6  hours 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  222   3  hours 

English  Literature  204-205     6  hours 

American  Literature  307    3  hours 

HEALTH    EDUCATION  3  hours 

Personal  Health  201    3  homrs 

MATHEMATICS  3  hours 

General  Mathematics  102 3  hours 

MUSIC  6  hours 

Music  Appreciation  103    3  hours 

Music  Fundamentals  203    3  hours 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  6  hours 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202;  301-302     6  hours 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  hours 

Psychology  205:    Human  Growth  and 

Development    3  hours 

Psychology  206:    Problems  of  Adjustment    ...  3  hours 

SCIENCE  12  hours 

Biological  Science  101-102 6  hours 

Physical  Science  202-203    6  hours 

SOCIAL   SCIENCE  24  hours 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104 6  hours 

History  of  "Western  CiviUzation  201-202    ....  6  hours 

History  of  the  United  States  402-403   6  hours 

Electives   6  hours 

EDUCATION  33  hours 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  360    12  hours 

Children's  Literature  401    3  hours 

History  of  Education  331    2  hours 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404    16  hours 

ELECTIVES  11  hours 

TOTAL 128  hours 

*For  course  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  school  education  substitute  Education  301  for  Education  302  in  the  prescribed 
courses  above. 
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TYPICAL    PROGRAM    FOR    STUDENTS    IN 
ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL   EDUCATION '^ 

FRESHMAN    YEAR 


Semester  I 

Semester  II 

Hrs.  Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

English  102 

3 

3 

English  103 

3 

3 

Geography  103 

3 

3 

Geography  104 

3 

3 

Science  101 

4 

3 

Science   102 

4 

3 

Education  100 

1 

0 

Education  100 

1 

0 

Mathematics   102 

3 

3 

Art  103 

4 

3 

Music  103 

3 

3 

Enghsh  222 

3 

3 

Physical  Ed.   101 

2 

1 

Physical  Ed.  102 

2 

1 

19 

16 

20 

16 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  II 

Hrs.  : 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

EngUsh  204 

3 

English  205 

3 

3 

Science  202 

4 

Science  203 

4 

3 

History  201 

3 

History  202 

3 

3 

Psychology  205 

3 

Health  201 

4 

3 

Art  203 

4 

Music  203 

3 

3 

Physical  Ed.  201 

2 

Physical  Ed.  202 

2 

1 

19 

16 

19 

16 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

Semester  1 

Semester  II 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

** Education  360 

13 

12 

Ed.  303,  404  — 

Psychology  206 

3 

3 

Student  Teaching 

25 

16 

Physical  Ed.  301 

2 
18 

1 
16 

25 

16 

SENIOR 

YEAR 

Semester  1 

Semester  II 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

History  402 

3 

3 

History  403 

3 

3 

Education  401 

3 

3 

English  307 

3 

3 

Social  Science 

3 

3 

Education  331 

2 

2 

Electives    (2) 

6 

6 

Electives   (2) 

5-6 

5-6 

Physical  Ed.  302 

2 

1 

Social  Science  elec. 

3 

3 

17 

16 

16-17 

16-17 

♦For  typical  program  for  students  in  Kindergarten-Primary  education  substitute  Educa- 
tion 340  for  Education  360  in  the  above. 

**This  semester  is  organized  as  an  inter-departmental  seminar.  Students  observe  dem- 
onstration teaching,  visit  various  types  of  schools  and  through  coordinating  activities 
and  seminar  discussions  prepare  for  the  student  teaching  experience  that  follows  this 
semester's  vwrk. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES  Semester  Hours 

ART  6  hours 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103   3  hours 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203     3  hours 

ENGLISH  18  hours 
Composition  and  Contemporary- 
Literature  102-103     6  hours 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  222   3  hours 

English  Literature  204-20 J     6  hours 

American  Literature  307    3  hours 

HEALTH    EDUCATION  3  hours 

Personal  Health  201    3  hours 

MATHEMATICS  6  hours 

General  Mathematics  102 3  hours 

General  Mathematics  for 

Junior  High  School  Teachers  203 3  hours 

MUSIC  3  hours 

Music  Appreciation  103    3  hours 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  6  hours 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202;  301-302     6  hours 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  hours 

Psychology  205:    Human  Growth  and 

Development    3  hours 

Psychology  207:    Psychology  of  Adolescence  . .      3  hours 

SCIENCE  12  hours 

Biological  Science  101-102 6  hours 

Physical  Science  202-203    6  hours 

SOCIAL   SCIENCE  24  hours 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104 6  hours 

History  of  Western  Civilization  201-202     6  hours 

History  of  the  United  States  402-403   6  hours 

Electives    6  hours 

EDUCATION  33  hours 

The  Adolescent  and  His  Ciuriculum  3  50    12  hours 

Juvenile  Literature  402     3  hours 

History  of  Education  331    2  hours 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404    16  hours 

ELECTIVES  11  hours 

TOTAL 128  hours 
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TYPICAL    PROGRAM    FOR    STUDENTS    IN 
JUNIOR   HIGH    SCHOOL   EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN    YEAR 


Semester  I 

Semester  11 

Hrs. 

,  Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

English  102 

3 

3 

EngHsh  103 

3 

3 

Geography  103 

3 

3 

Geography  104 

3 

3 

Science  101 

4 

3 

Science  102 

4 

3 

Education  100 

1 

0 

Education  100 

1 

0 

Mathematics  102 

3 

3 

Art  103 

4 

3 

Music  103 

3 

3 

EngUsh  222 

3 

3 

Physical  Ed.   101 

2 

1 

Physical  Ed.   102 

2 

1 

19 

16 

20 

16 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  11 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

History  201 

3 

History  202 

3 

3 

English  204 

3 

English  205 

3 

3 

Science  202 

4 

Science  203 

4 

3 

Health  201 

4 

Mathematics  203 

3 

3 

Art  203 

4 

Social  Science  elec. 

3 

3 

Physical  Ed.  201 

2 

Physical  Ed.  202 

2 

1 

20 

16 

18 

16 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

Semester  I 

Semester  11 

Hrs. 

.  Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

History  402 

3 

3 

History  403 

3 

3 

Education  402 

3 

3 

Education  331 

2 

2 

English  307 

3 

3 

Psychology  205 

3 

3 

Social  Science  elec. 

3 

3 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

3-6 

3-4 

Elective 

3-6 

3-4 

Physical  Ed.  301 

2 

1 

Physical  Ed.  302 

2 

1 

17-20 

16-17 

16-19 

15-16 

SENIOR 

YEAR 

Credit 

Hrs. 

Per  Wk. 

Cr. 

*Education  350 

10 

Ed.  303,  404  — 

Psychology  207 

3 

Student  Teaching 

25 

16 

Education  315 

2 

25 

16 

Education  410 

2 

17 


♦This  work  is  oganized  as  an  inter-departmental  seminar.  Students  observe  demon- 
stration teaching  and  visit  various  junior  high  schools  and  through  coordinating  activities 
and  seminar  discussions  prepare  for  the  student  teaching  experience. 
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JUNIOR    COLLEGE   PROGRAM 

The  junior  college  program  has  been  in  operation  since 
September  1946.  The  program  was  begun  especially  for 
veterans  who  were  unable  to  enter  senior  colleges  in  Mary- 
land due  to  crowded  conditions.  Non-veterans  have  been 
admitted  from  the  beginning  and  these  numbers  are  becom- 
ing larger  as  veterans  complete  the  two  years  and  transfer 
to  other  institutions. 

The  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  at  Towson  is  a  two- 
year  liberal  arts  program  designed  for  students  who  plan  to 
complete  their  college  education  by  transferring  to  the  third 
(junior)  year  of  a  four-year  college.  The  associate  in  arts 
degree  is  awarded  to  junior  college  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  an  approved  program  exclusive  of  physical  educa- 
tion. 

The  curriculum  provides  background  courses  which  will 
enable  students  at  the  end  of  two  years  to  enter  any  of  the 
several  professional  fields  such  as  pre-law,  pre-nursing,  jour- 
nalism, business  administration,  and  other  non-technical  pro- 
fessions. High  school  graduates  should  apply  for  the  junior 
college  program  only  if  their  high  school  record  is  sufficient- 
ly high  to  indicate  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  college 
work  and  to  merit  full  recommendation  by  their  high  school 
principal. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  senior  high  school  may 
take  two  years  of  work  in  the  junior  college  and  transfer  to 
other  colleges  in  the  State  to  prepare  for  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  their  choice.  Junior  college  students  who  decide 
they  wish  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  schools 
may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  teacher-education  program. 
All  such  transfers  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  and  Standards. 

Junior  college  students  are  given  assistance  in  choosing 
courses  that  will  meet  the  prerequisites  of  the  professions 
they  wish  to  enter.  Catalogues  of  various  colleges  are  avail- 
able for  students'  and  advisers'  use.  The  program  listed  on 
the  next  page  will  indicate  sequence  of  courses  and  is  a  typi- 
cal program. 
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JUNIOR   COLLEGE    CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN    YEAR 

Hours  Credit 

English — Composition  and  Literature 6 

Science — Biology  or  Chemistry   8 

History — ^European  or  American     6 

Modern  Languages — ^French,  German  or  Spanish    6 

Physical  Education — 101-102    2 

Electives 6 

College  Algebra;  Trigonometry; 
Sociology;  Economics;  PoUtical 
Science;  Speech;  Art;  Music;  etc. 


34 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

English — Survey  of  English  Literature     6 

'Science — ^Biology  or  Chemistry 8 

History — European  or  American     6 

Modern  Languages — French,  German  or  Spanish    6 

Physical  Education — 201-202    2 

Electives 6  or  12 

College  Algebra;  Trigonometry; 
Sociology;  PoUtical  Science; 
Shakespeare;  American  Literature; 
Contemporary  Drama;  Contemporary 
Novel;  Art;  Music;  Third  year 
French,  German,  and  Spanish;  etc. 

32  or  34 


♦students   who    do   not   wish   to   take  a   second   year   of   science    may  choose  sufficient 
electivies  to  make  a  full  program. 
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COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION 

Courses  of  instruction  are  numbered  according  to  the 
following  system: 

Each  department  has  a  code  number,  shown  in  paren- 
thesis at  the  head  of  the  department  announcement. 
These  are  — 

1  -  Art  1 2  -  Modern  Languages 

5  -  Education  1 3  -  Music 

6  -  English  16  -  Physical  Education 
8  -  Health  Education  17  -  Science 

11  -  Mathematics  20  -  Psychology 

30  -  Social  Sciences 

Each  term  course  has  a  distinctive  number.  The  num- 
bers have  the  following  significance: 

Courses  numbered  100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for  freshmen. 
Courses  numbered  200-299  inclusive  are  primarily  for  sophomores. 
Courses  numbered  300-399  inclusive  are  primarily  for  juniors. 
Courses  numbered  400-499  inclusive  are  primarily  for  seniors. 

When  identifying  a  course  the  department  number 
should  be  written  first,  followed  by  a  period  (.),  then 
the  course  number.  For  example:  the  art  course 
"Fundamentals  of  Design,"  Art  103,  would  be  com- 
pletely identified  by  the  number  "1.103."  The  numeral 
"1"  is  the  department,  separated  from  the  course  num- 
ber "103"  by  a  period   (.). 


ART  (1) 

Mr.  Beelke  Mrs.  Brouwer,  Chairman 

Mr.  Mitchell 

The  art  courses  provide  students  with  means  for  self- 
expression,  contribute  to  the  growth  of  appreciation  and 
stimulate  cultural  pursuits.  Museum  visits  and  other  ex- 
cursions supplement  campus  activities. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN— 103 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  study  of  the  space  arts  from  the  point  of  view  of  bal- 
ance, proportion,  rhythm,  and  harmony.  The  course  aims 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  composition  and  design  as 
expressed  in  several  art  materials. 

FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART— 203 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  competence  in  art 
expression.  Practice  is  given  in  applying  art  principles  to 
the  everyday  problems  of  home  and  community  living.  The 
evolution  of  representative  art  forms  from  primitive  times 
to  the  present  is  considered,  so  that  students  may  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  and  develop  an  interest  and 
understanding  of  art  in  its  relation  to  the  present. 

WORKSHOP  IN  HANDICRAFTS— 310 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Emphasis  is  upon  the  art  possibilities  of  the  many  ma- 
terials available.  Work  with  wood,  clay,  plastics,  cloth, 
paper,  paint  and  dye  will  be  provided,  and  the  use  of  tools 
necessary  to  their  development  will  be  taught. 

ORIENTATION  OF  ART  PRACTICES— 3 1 1 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Materials  and  skills  in  relation  to  classroom  needs  will  be 
studied  in  a  workshop  setting  with  emphasis  on  the  art  prob- 
lems of  kindergarten-primary  teachers. 

APPLIED  DESIGN  COURSE— 412 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

The  materials  of  art  will  be  developed  as  they  function  in 
classroom  and  assembly  use.  It  will  give  the  student  practice 
in  the  use  and  assembling  of  materials  used  by  the  children 
for  many  occasions  and  will  also  equip  the  student  to  make 
fuller  use  of  the  many  mechanical  aids  available  in  class- 
rooms for  the  enrichment  of  assemblies  and  special  days' 
programs. 
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SPECIAL   ART    PROBLEMS    RELATED    TO    INDIVIDUAL    STU- 
DENTS—414 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Students  who  show  special  interest  or  unusual  ability  in 
certain  fields  will  be  directed  in  the  development  and  func- 
tioning of  these  interests  and  abilities.  Registration  for  this 
course  requires  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1   hour.) 

Credited  as  Education  366.    Course  description  on  page  65. 

EDUCATION  (5) 

Mrs.  Ablen  Miss  Heagney 

Miss  Baldridge  Miss  Laurie 

Miss  Clarke  Mr.  Neulander 

Mr.  Hartley,  Chairman     Miss  Scott 
Miss  Woodward 

Faculty  members  from  other  departments  participate  in  teaching  the 
education  courses. 

The  teacher  education  program  provides  many  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  work  with  and  study  children.  Pro- 
fessional laboratory  experiences  begin  in  the  freshman  year 
and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing years.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  study  of 
children  continues  and  broadens  to  include  experiences  in 
observing  and  teaching  different  age  groups  in  several  schools. 
In  addition,  students  study  and  evaluate  the  contributions 
or  research  in  teaching.  As  students  acquire  a  rich  back- 
ground in  the  social  and  natural  sciences  and  the  arts,  and 
gain  skill  in  the  use  of  languages,  they  learn  to  make  these 
function  in  their  teaching. 

ORIENTATION  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION— 100 
1  hour  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (No  credit.) 

Freshman  students  become  acquainted  with  the  program 
and  practices  in  modern  public  kindergarten-primary,  ele- 
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mentary,  or  junior  high  schools  by  observing  children  and 
teachers  at  work,  by  reviewing  movies  and  film  strips,  and 
by  hearing  instructors  and  visiting  speakers  discuss  current 
trends  in  education. 

COURSES   IN   KINDERGARTEN 
AND   PRIMARY    EDUCATION 

THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM— 340 
12  hours  per  week.      (Credit  12  hours.) 

An  experience  planned  and  directed  by  the  staff  to  help 
prospective  teachers  see  life  in  the  school  in  its  relation  to 
the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of 
children  of  elementary  age  (kindergarten  and  primary  ages) . 
The  underlying  principles  of  teaching  and  learning  are  de- 
veloped through  observation  and  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  laboratory  schools.  Study  of  the  activities  of  children 
is  supplemented  by  reading  and  discussion.  Experiences  with 
children  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  in 
child  development.  1 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the 
language  arts.  Observations  are  made  at  the  various  learning 
levels,  to  enable  the  students  to  study  the  development  of 
skills  and  to  understand  the  importance  of  reading  and  lan- 
guage in  the  curriculum.  >; 

This  professional  experience  will  be  directed  through 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  language  arts,  science,  and  arith- 
metic, and  a  workshop  in  creative  activities.  The  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Curriculum  serves  as  the  coordinating 
course. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  CURRICULUM— 341 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Vart  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  need  for  using  available 
scientific  knowledge  of  child  development  in  planning  an  ef- 
fective curriculum  for  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 
Opportunities  are  given  to  plan  activities  with  small  groups 
of  children  and  to  develop  them  in  actual  schoolroom  situa- 
tions.    Further  understandings  are  gained  through  the  ob- 
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servation  of  children  in  a  wide  variety  of  school  activities, 
and  through  an  acquaintance  with  recent  educational  litera- 
ture and  movies. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 

GRADES— 342 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit — ?art  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  Study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children 
in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Experiences  which 
develop  children's  readiness  for  reading,  writing,  speaking 
and  listening  are  emphasized  and  are  evaluated  in  the  light 
of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice.  Ways  of  teach- 
ing beginning  reading  and  writing  are  given  important  con- 
sideration. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
PRIMARY  GRADES— 343 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Vart  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  arithmetic  the  work  is  centered  around  problems  re- 
lating to  (1)  number  abilities  of  pre-school  children,  (2)  the 
nature  of  meaning  in  arithmetic  and  ( 3  )  selection  of  number 
activities  for  teaching  the  basic  number  concepts. 

In  science  a  survey  is  made  of  the  child's  environment  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  appropriate  experiences.  Practical 
work  is  provided  in  selecting  and  carrying  out  many  of  these 
experiences  through  the  close  cooperation  of  kindergarten 
and  primary  teachers. 

WORKSHOP  IN  CREATIVE  EXPERIENCES— 344 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit — ?art  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  is  upon  the  opportunity  for  experimentation 
with  the  various  media  for  self  expression.  Broad  acquaint- 
ance with  and  consideration  of  various  forms  of  creative  ex- 
pression as  related  to  current  curriculum  trends  afford  insight 
into  effective  use  of  material  in  the  mental,  emotional  and 
social  development  of  the  young  child.  Musical  instruments, 
songs,  rhythms,  wood-construction,  blocks  and  other  ma- 
nipulative materials  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual need  for  self-expression  and  self-realization. 
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COURSES   IN   ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION 

THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM— 360 

13  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

An  experience  planned  and  directed  by  the  staflf  to  help 
prospective  teachers  see  life  in  the  school  in  its  relation  to  the 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of  child- 
ren of  elementary  school  age.  The  underlying  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning  are  developed  through  observation  and 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  laboratory  schools.  Study 
of  the  activities  of  children  is  supplemented  by  reading  and 
discussion.  Experiences  with  children  are  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  scientific  findings  in  child  development. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of  the 
language  arts.  Observations  are  made  at  the  various  learning 
levels,  to  enable  the  students  to  study  the  development  of 
skills  and  to  understand  the  importance  of  reading  and  lan- 
guage in  the  curriculum.  -» 

This  professional  experience  will  be  directed  .'through 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies,  science,  and  arith- 
metic, and  a  practicum  in  art,  music  or  physical  education. 
Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  and  the  Elementary 
School  Curriculum  serve  as  coordinating  courses. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— 361 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background  of 
information  upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary 
school  pupils  to  interpret  trends  in  modern  life.  Provides 
an  opportunity  for  experience  in  locating,  organizing,  syn- 
thesizing, and  interpreting  fundamental  social  information. 
Considers  possible  approaches  to  social  studies  an  the  ele- 
mentary school  level. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— 362 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  stu- 
dents realize  the  significance  of  science  for  the  elementary 
school  child  and  what  it  can  contribute  toward  his  develop- 
ment. Criteria  for  selecting  science  experiences  for  children, 
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for  curriculum  construction,  and  for  evaluating  the  results 
of  these  experiences  are  built  up  as  students  observe  children 
at  work. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— 363 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

P  Includes  kinds  of  arithmetic;  the  nature  of  meaning  in 
arithmetic;  core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  ele- 
mentary mathematics;  research  findings  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic;  organization  of  units  of  instruction;  evaluation 
of  pupil  progress. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEJvIENTARY  SCHOOL— 364 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit — 'Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in 
the  elementary  school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's 
abilities  to  use  language  more  effectively  in  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening  are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific 
findings  and  modern  practice.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  read- 
ing instruction.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  observing 
children's  reading  and  oral  and  written  expression. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM— 365 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Effort  is  directed  toward  understanding  the  values  and 
needs  of  our  society,  the  developmental  tendencies  and  tasks 
of  children,  the  organization  and  sequence  of  activities  in 
the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  learning. 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART,  MUSIC,  OR  PPiYSICAL  EDUCATION 

f  All  students  in  elementary  education  are  required  to  take 
one  practicum.  They  may  elect  art,  music,  or  physical  edu- 
cation. Credit  of  1  hour  will  be  given  in  the  1 2  hour  course. 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION— 366 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1   hour.) 

Students  are  given  practice  in  planning  and  teaching  art 
in  a  primary  and  in  an  intermediate  grade,  and  work  with 
the  instructor  in  classroom   and  workshop  where  the  art 
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problems  are  planned  and  developed.  Discussion  periods  for 
evaluation  are  arranged  and  special  demonstrations  are  given 
when  the  need  arises.  Means  of  obtaining  art  materials,  and 
their  preparation  and  care  are  given  attention. 

PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION— 3  67 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  through  observa- 
tion and  practice  in  the  classroom,  with  children's  needs, 
capabilities,  and  responses  in  music  education.  Students 
participate  in  planning,  teaching  and  evaluating  lessons  in 
the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  Lida  Lee  Tall 
School. 

PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION— 368 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1   hour.) 

Students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in 
the  teaching  of  physical  education  in  several  grades  of  the 
Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  One  class  session  each  week  is  devoted 
to  planning  and  preparation  for  teaching  and  the  following 
session  to  carrying  out  the  plans  with  the  children. 

DIRECTED  TEACHING— 303  and  404 
25  hours  per  week.     (Credit  16  hours.) 

Students  have  teaching  experience  in  centers  on  the  cam- 
pus or  in  nearby  public  school  systems.  They  have  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  teaching,  to  participate  in  work  with 
children,  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten-primary,  elementary 
grades,  or  junior  high  schools,  and  to  engage  in  all  other  ac- 
tivities for  which  regularly  employed  teachers  are  responsible. 

Individual  and  group  conferences  with  teachers  and  su- 
pervisors afford  guidance  to  students  in  selecting,  organizing, 
and  interpreting  materials  which  further  the  total  educative 
process  according  to  the  nature  of  the  learner. 

PRIMARY  PRINCIPLES  AND  MATERIALS— 3 1 1 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  home  influences,  school  envi- 
ronment, and  personal  interests  of  children  in  the  primary 
grades.     Characteristic  problems  of  physical  well-being,  in- 
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tellectual  growth,  and  character  development  are  considered. 
Criteria  for  organizing  and  evaluating  experiences  gained 
through  school  activities,  excursions,  and  units  of  subject 
matter  are  developed. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE— 401 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  children's  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid 
the  student  to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this 
literature,  and  to  increase  his  awareness  of  degrees  of  excel- 
lence in  content  and  form. 

Education  401 — Required  of  students  who  elect  kinder- 
garten-primary or  elementary  school  education. 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE— 402 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine 
interest  in  junior  high  school  books  apart  from  school  text- 
books, to  aid  the  student  to  obtain  a  better  working  know- 
ledge of  this  literature,  and  to  increase  his  awareness  of  de- 
grees of  excellence  in  content  and  form. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— 420 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  83. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— ADVANCED  COURSE 

—430 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  81. 

COURSES   IN    JUNIOR   HIGH   SCHOOL    EDUCATION 

The  program  of  education  for  Junior  High  School 
Teachers  is  designed  to  bring  about  a  closer  integration  be- 
tween methods  courses  and  the  practical  experiences  of  ob- 
servation and  student  teaching.  All  students  receive  methods 
instruction  in  language  arts,  science,  and  social  studies,  as 
well  as  studying  the  junior  high  school  child,  while  engaged 
in  a  program  of  active  participation  in  typical  teaching  situa- 
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tions.  Work  in  tests  and  measurement,  an  audio-visual  work- 
shop, and  a  post-practice  seminar  on  education  problems 
are  included  in  the  program. 

THE  ADOLESCENT  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM— 3  5  0 
12  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

Students  who  select  the  Junior  High  School  education 
program  participate  in  a  series  of  experiences  in  which  theory 
is  integrated  with  practice.  The  theory  courses  required  of 
all  students  are: 

Education  3  50  —  The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum — 3  hours 

per  week. 

Education  3  52  —  Language  Arts  in  the  Junior  High  School  —  2 

hours  per  week. 

Education   3  53  —  Science  in  the  Junior  High  School  —  2   hours 

per  week. 

Education   3 54 —  Social  Studies  in  the  Junior  High  School  —  3 

hours  per  week. 

Education    3  5  5  —  Measurement   in    the   Junior   High    School  —  2 

hours  per  week. 

Observations  in  Junior  High  Schools  are  scheduled  as  a 
part  of  the  weekly  program  for  students  in  the  Education 
350-355  courses. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM— 350 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit — ?art  of  12  hour  course.) 

The  topics  emphasized  are:  purpose  of  education,  cur- 
riculum development  and  organization,  nature  of  the  jimior 
high  school  program  and  educational  experiences,  group 
planning  and  work,  and  principles  of  teaching  and  learning. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— 352 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — ?art  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  communication  of  ideas  in  the 
junior  high  school  curriculum.  It  includes  reading,  composi- 
tion, penmanship,  seUing,  library  usage,  and  work-study- 
skills.  Oral  communication  is  concerned  with  speaking  and 
with  listening,  observing,  and  thinking;  written  communica- 
tion with  reading  and  writing;  the  selection  and  use  of  re- 
sources of  communication  with  research,  study,  and  library 
practices. 
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SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— 353 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping 
prospective  teachers  reaUze  the  possibiUties  of  utiUzing  gen- 
eral science  materials  in  meeting  the  needs  of  junior  high 
school  pupils.  The  material  and  methods  employed  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and 
social  development  of  children  of  this  level.  Various  types 
of  curriculum  organization  are  considered;  sets  of  textbooks 
and  reference  materials  are  analyzed  as  to  their  appropriate- 
ness; experiences  are  provided  in  trying  out  curriculum  ma- 
terials which  are  developed  by  the  class. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— 3  54 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Consideration  of  current  curriculum  trends  in  the  social 
studies;  materials,  methods  and  activities  and  their  organiza- 
tion for  classroom  use.  The  special  methods  applicable  to  the 
teaching  of  history,  geography  and  citizenship  are  studied  as 
well  as  integration,  correlation  and  the  core  program. 

MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— 355 

2  hotirs  per  tueek.      (Credit — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Problems  in  measurement;  principles  underlying  choice 
of  test  instruments;  survey  of  test  literature;  administering, 
scoring,  and  recording  test  data;  interpretation  of  test  norms; 
construction  of  informal  tests.  Required  of  students  who 
elect  Junior  High  School  education.  Prerequisites:  Mathe- 
matics 203  and  Psychology  207. 

DIRECTED  TEACHING— 303  and  404 

25  hours  per  week.     (Credit  16  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  66, 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL— 322 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  83. 
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JUVENILE  LITERATURE — 402 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Education  402  is  required  of  students  who  elect  junior 
high  school  education.     Course  description  on  page  67. 

GENERAL    COURSES   IN   EDUCATION 

AUDIO- VISUAL    MATERIALS    AND    METHODS    OF    INSTRUC- 
TION—315 
5  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Methods  for  vitalizing  learnings  through  the  use  of  pic- 
tures, school  trips,  realia,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records  and 
transcriptions.  Experience  is  afforded  in  the  location  of 
materials,  operation  of  apparatus,  preparation  of  pupil  and 
teacher-made  tools  of  learning  and  presentation  of  concrete 
materials. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION— 331 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student 
in  the  organization,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  his 
professional  experiences  in  the  light  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  organized  education. 

MEASUREMENT  IN  HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT— 
411 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Problems  of  measurement  applied  to  physical,  intellectual, 
emotional  and  social  growth;  characteristics  of  a  measuring 
instrument;  organization  and  analysis  of  data;  use  and  limi- 
tation of  norms. 

Prerequisites:     Psychology  205;  Education  303,  404.     i 

AUDIO- VISUAL  WORKSHOP— 415  f 

2  hours  per  iveek.      (Credit  2  hours.)  '% 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram. Offers  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  audio- 
visual apparatus,  in  the  preperation  of  teaching  aids,  and  in 
the  application  of  modern  tools  of  learning  to  the  classroom 
situation.    Among  the  aspects  of  the  subject  to  be  explored 
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are  field  trips,  still  pictures,  realia,  filmstrips,  motion  pictures, 
graphic  devices,  records,  radio,  and  television. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION— 432 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  cultural 
philosophies  and  provide  some  basis  for  organization  of  the 
student's  own  philosophy  of  Ufe  and  education. 

ENGLISH  (6) 

Mr.  Brewington  Miss  Hughes 

Miss  Crabtree,  Chairman  Mr.  Paul 

Miss  Fisher  Miss  Sherman 

Miss  Gerdes  Mr.  Paul  West 

Mr.  Guess  Mr.  Wright 

The  English  program  provides  the  student  with  experi- 
ences in  the  appreciation  of  literature,  present  and  past,  and 
affords  opportunities  for  self-expression  in  written  and  spok- 
en forms.  Through  these  courses  the  student  is  aided  in  his 
understanding  of  human  beings,  his  search  for  truth  and 
beauty,  and  his  ability  to  participate  in  the  thought  Hfe  of 
the  world.  The  specific  offerings  are  planned  to  contribute 
to  the  young  teacher's  ability  in  communication,  cultural 
and  social  development,  and  to  his  growth  in  self-reaUzation. 

CORRECTIVE  SPEECH— 100 

2  hours  per  week.     (No  college  credit.) 

Teachers  college  students  who  have  defective  speech  are 
required  to  take  this  course  and  pass  it  before  being  recom- 
mended for  graduation. 

COMPOSITION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE— 102-103 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  utilizes  the  close  relationship  among  reading, 
talking,  and  writing  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  principles  of  composition  as  illustrated  by 
contemporary  writers.   English  activities  involving  both  oral 
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and  written  expression  provide  opportunity  for  application 
of  these  principles.  Excellent  models  of  many  types  and 
forms  of  writing  are  studied,  including:  novel,  biography, 
play,  short  story,  poetry,  and  essay.  Attention  is  given  to 
improving  techniques  of  reading. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 204-205 

3   hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

In  this  course  EngUsh  literary  history  is  presented  through 
a  detailed  study  of  representative  writings  and  great  writers. 
It  includes  literature  from  Beowulf  through  Sheridan  and 
from  the  Romantics  to  the  present  day.  Attention  is  given 
to  types  of  literature,  to  dominant  trends  in  movements, 
and  to  social  and  literary  philosophies. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH— 222 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Required  of  all  teachers  college  students  in  the  freshman 
or  sophomore  year.  Emphasizes  the  sounds  of  spoken  langu- 
age, the  principles  and  practice  of  public  speaking,  and  the 
art  of  oral  reading. 

SPEECH  CORRECTION  AND  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER— 223 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Concerned  with  the  broad  educational  principles  that 
govern  attitudes  toward  exceptional  children  in  general  and 
speech  handicapped  children  in  particular.  Explains  the 
major  speech  defects  in  detail:  articulation  and  voice  dis- 
orders, stuttering,  retarded  speech  development,  cleft  palate, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  impaired  hearing.  Recommends  correc- 
tion procedures  for  teacher  and/or  parent  when  no  trained 
clinician  is  available  or  to  supplement  the  work  of  an  avail- 
able clinician. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE— 307 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  backgrounds  that  have 
made  American  literature  a  distinct  growth.  Types  and 
ideas  are  stressed.  Consideration  is  given  to  divergent  move- 
ments and  writers  from  the  pre-Revolutionary  papers  of 
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John  Smith  through  contemporary  materials  by  such  authors 
as  Steinbeck,  MacLeish,  and  O'Neill. 

SHAKESPEARE— 312 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Plays  from  Shakespeare's  great  tragedies,  histories,  and 
comedies  are  studied  with  collateral  readings  of  related  works. 
The  course  includes  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage  and  drama. 

ADVANCED  WRITING— 313 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  art  of  imaginative  ex- 
pression. Includes  writing  of  articles  and  short  stories  and 
encourages  work  in  any  creative  form.  Registration  for 
this  course  requires  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ELEMENTS  OF  STAGECRAFT— 314 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  skills  and  techniques  of 
dramatic  production — directing,  costume,  make-up,  con- 
struction of  stage  settings,  and  lighting.  Practice  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  plays  by  the  college  dramatic  club  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  course.  Attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  in- 
volved in  presenting  public  programs  in  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools. 

CONTEMPORARY  POETRY— 319 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  significant  movements  and  the  important  contempo- 
rary poets  of  England  and  America.  Provides  the  student 
with  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  poetic  thought  of 
his  own  time. 

CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL— 320 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  trends  in  subject  matter  and  technique  of 
the  twentieth  century  novel.  Major  emphasis  is  upon  the 
important  American  novelists  since  1914. 
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CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA— 321 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  best  contributions  to  the  drama  written  by  American 
and  Enghsh  playwrights  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  little  theatre  and 
the  development  of  the  one-act-play. 

READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE— 3  24 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Readings  of  great  writings,  both  in  English  and  translated 
from  Greek,  Latin,  Icelandic,  Italian,  French,  and  German. 
Homer  to  Francis  Bacon. 

CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY— 326 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  with 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  mythology  in  English  and  American 
literature.  The  importance  of  Mythology  in  teaching  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  school  is  stressed. 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT— 328 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Origin,  development,  classical  forms,  and  modern  signifi- 
cance of  the  history  and  literature  of  The  Old  Testament 
in  the  light  of  the  history,  social  life,  ethics,  and  literature 
of  the  modern  world.     No  theology  is  included. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE— 330  | 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  changes  and  reasons  for  the  changes  in 
grammar,  sound,  and  vocabulary  of  the  language,  from  Old 
English  to  modern  times. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  342.     Course  description  on  page  63. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3   hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  364.     Course  description  on  page  65. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  52.     Course  description  on  page  68. 
CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE— 401 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  401.     Course  description  on  page  67. 
JUVENILE  LITERATURE— 402 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  402.     Course  description  on  page  67. 

HEALTH   EDUCATION  (8) 
Dr.  Bulkley  Miss  Dowell,  Chairman 

Miss  Sargent 

The  Health  Education  courses  deal  with  the  basic  needs 
of  the  human  organism  for  healthy  growth  and  development. 
The  courses  stress  not  only  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
for  maintaining  his  own  health  and  contributing  to  that  of 
others,  but  also  the  function  of  the  teacher  in  influencing 
and  guiding  pupils  in  healthy  living. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH— 201 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Elements  of  anatomy  and  physiology  which  serve  as  a  basis 
for  understanding  individual  health  practices  and  prepare 
the  student  for  the  study  of  psychology  and  other  courses  in 
health  education;  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  health  prob- 
lems common  to  college  students. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH— 310 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  Study  of  the  more  common  activities  of  community, 
state  and  national  agencies  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
communicable  diseases  and  the  individual's  responsibility  and 
role  in  maintaining  and  improving  community  health. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  CHILD  GROWTH— 330 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  of  physiological  changes  associated  with  growth 
and  development  through  childhood  and  adolescence;  evalua- 
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tion  of  measures  of  physical  growth;  general  health  needs  of 
children  and  adolescents,  and  the  teacher's  part  in  promoting 
the  health  of  pupils. 

MATHEMATICS  (11) 
Mr.  Rice  Mr.  Weaver,  Chairman 

Students  electing  the  kindergarten-primary  or  elementary 
school  program  are  required  to  take  three  hours  of  general 
mathematics;  students  electing  the  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram are  required  to  take  six  hours  of  general  mathematics 
or  its  equivalent.  The  department  offers  electives  in  algebra 
and  trigonometry  for  junior  college  students  or  for  teachers 
college  students  who  may  wish  additional  preparation  toward 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  junior  high  school.  These 
electives  will  satisfy  requirements  for  one  full  year  of  college 
mathematics. 

GENERAL  MATHEMATICS— 102  § 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  5  hours.)  ^* 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  mathematics 
basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of  a 
number  system.  The  topics  considered  include:  origin  of 
number;  structure  of  a  positional  number  system;  develop- 
ment of  the  fundamental  operations;  nature  of  reasoning  in 
mathematics;  mathematical  symbolism;  linear  equations; 
approximate  numbers.  i 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA— 103  i 

3  hours  per  -week.     (Credit  3  hours.)  H 

Basic  algebraic  concepts  and  principles  are  reviewed  and 
extended.  Advanced  topics  are  selected  and  developed  in 
keeping  with  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  class.  Prerequi- 
site:   one  year  of  high  school  algebra. 


TRIGONOMETRY— 1 04 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  emphasizes  the  analytical  and  numerical  as- 
pects of  trigonometry.  Field  problems  involving  the  use  of 
the  transit,  level  and  other  instruments  supplement  and  en 
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rich  the  work  of  the  classroom.  The  successful  completion 
of  Mathematics  103,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  pre-requisite  for 
Mathematics  104.  The  previous  study  of  high  school  trigo- 
nometry is  desirable  but  not  mandatory. 

GENERAL  MATHEMATICS  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEA- 
CHERS—203 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  electing  the  junior 
high  school  program.  The  topics  developed  include  princi- 
ples of  percentage  and  interest  with  applications,  collection 
and  organization  of  statistical  data,  construction  and  inter- 
pretation of  graphs,  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  alge- 
bra, direct  and  indirect  measurement,  numerical  trigonome- 
try. The  work  of  the  classroom  will  be  enriched  by  field 
problems  and  experiences  in  appropriate  areas  of  study. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
PRIMARY  GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  343.     Course  description  on  page  63. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  363.     Course  description  on  page  65. 

MODERN   LANGUAGES  (12) 

Miss  Lee  Miss  Tansil 

Mr.  von  Schwerdtner,  Chairman 

While  the  main  function  of  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages  is  to  offer  to  junior  college  students  courses  suit- 
able for  transfer  to  liberal  arts  colleges,  students  in  the 
teachers  college  may  also  avail  themselves  of  these  offerings. 

FRENCH  ELEMENTS— 121,  122 

5  hotirs  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 
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INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH— 221,  222 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composi- 
tion; translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:    French  121  and  122  or  equivalent.  i 

ADVANCED  FRENCH  READING;  NOVEL  AND  SHORT  STORY 

—321 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Selective  readings  from  various  French  novelists  and  short- 
story  writers.     Correlated  lectures  and  outside  reading.       j 

Prerequisite:    French  222  or  equivalent.  | 

ADVANCED  FRENCH  READING;  POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 322 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Readings  of  selections  from  the  French  poets  and  drama- 
tists.    Correlated  lectures  and  outside  reading. 

Prerequisite:    French  222  or  equivalent. 

GERMAN  ELEMENTS— 111,  112 

3  hours  per  week  for  ttvo  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 

INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN— 211,  212 

3  hours  per  week  for  tti/o  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composi- 
tion; translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:    German  111   and  112  or  equivalent.  | 

ADVANCED  GERMAN  READING;  NOVEL  AND  SHORT  STORY 
—311 

3  hmirs  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Selective  readings  from  various  German  novelists  and 
short-story  writers.    Correlated  lectures  and  outside  reading. 

Prerequisite:    German  212  or  equivalent. 
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ADVANCED  GERMAN  READING;  POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 312 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Readings  of  selections  from  the  German  poets  and  drama- 
tists.    Correlated  lectures  and  outside  reading. 

Prerequisite:    German  212  or  equivalent. 

SPANISH  ELEMENTS— 101,  102 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  gram- 
mar; drills  in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation; 
composition  and  translation. 

INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH— 201,  202 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours,) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composi- 
tion; translation  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  101   and  102  or  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  SPANISH  READING;  NOVEL  AND  SHORT  STORY 

—301 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Selective  readings  from  various  Spanish  novehsts  and 
short-story  writers.    Correlated  lectures  and  outside  reading. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  202  or  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  SPANISH  READING;  POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 302 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Readings  of  selections  from  the  Spanish  poets  and  drama- 
tists.    Correlated  lectures  and  outside  reading. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  202  or  equivalent. 

MUSIC  (13) 

Mr.  Geriak  Miss  MacDonald,  Chairman 

Miss  Weyforth 

I     The  music  program  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  music, 
as  consumers,  through  hearing  it  and  reading  about  it;  and 
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as  producers,  through  singing  and  playing.  Through  music 
students  have  opportunities  for  self-expression  in  a  social 
medium.    It  will  be  their  privilege  as  teachers  to  bring  similar 

opportunities  to  children. 

'^ 

MUSIC  APPRECIATION— 103  | 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)  * 

A  survey  course  in  music  literature  which  aims  to  build 
a  background  for  the  understanding  of  music  as  a  part  of 
life  today.  The  elements  of  music  —  rhythm,  melody,  and 
harmony  —  together  with  tone  color  and  form;  their  signifi- 
cance in  various  compositions. 


MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS— 203 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  enrich  the  student's  background 
and  develop  musical  skills  in  preparation  for  the  teaching  of 
music  in  the  elementary  school.  It  includes  singing,  per- 
formance at  the  piano,  rhythmic  expression,  and  enough 
elementary  theory  to  enable  the  students  to  interpret  songs 
to  children,  either  with  the  voice  or  with  an  instrument,  in 
a  meaningful  manner.  All  of  the  materials  presented  in  the 
course  are  suitable  for  children  in  the  elementary  school. 

Students  will  be  grouped  according  to  their  musical  abili- 
ties, upon  entering  the  course. 
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MUSIC  APPRECIATION— ADVANCED  COURSE— 310 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  further  study  of  the  world's  music  literature.  A  gene- 
ral survey  of  musical  styles — classic,  romantic,  impression- 
istic, modern, — with  illustration  and  discussion.  Study  of 
the  music  of  these  periods  in  relation  to  historical  and  social 
backgrounds  and  to  literature  and  art.  Includes  guidance  in 
the  choice  and  presentation  of  music  appropriate  for  study 
in  the  elementary  school  and  the  planning  of  units  of  work 
in  appreciation. 
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ENSEMBLE  SINGING,  SIGHT  SINGING,  AND  CONDUCTING— 3 1 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Group  instruction  in  voice  and  song  interpretation.     Ear 


i 
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training  and  sight  reading  of  many  unison  and  part  songs. 
Individual  and  group  performance.     Conducting. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  Glee  Club. 

CLASS  PIANO  AND  ACCOMPANYING— 312 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  additional  experi- 
ence at  the  piano  keyboard  and  is  open  to  all  students  who 
have  successfully  completed  Music  203. 

GLEE  CLUB 

I  Yz  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  choral  Uterature.  A  maximum 
of  3  points  credit  may  be  earned  in  this  way.  (See  Musical 
Organizations  under  Activities,  page  49  for  extra-curricular 
aspects  of  this  work.) 

ORCHESTRA 

1  Yz  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1   hour  for  2  consectitive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  orchestral  literature.  A  maxi- 
mum of  3  points  credit  may  be  earned  in  this  way.  (See 
Musical  Organizations  under  Activities,  page  49  for  extra- 
curricular aspects  of  this  work.) 

PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1   hour.)  t. 
(Credited  as  Education  367.) 

Course  description  on  page  66. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— ADVANCED  COURSE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 
(Credited  as  Education  430.) 

A  survey  and  summary  of  the  work  in  music  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Examination  of  courses  of  study  in  use  in 
the  city  and  the  counties  and  in  important  places  outside  the 
state.  Evaluation  of  materials  and  procedures  current  in 
school  music  teaching.  Consideration  of  all  types  of  music 
activities  in  their  relation  to  an  integrated  program.  Creative 
work. 
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Students  will  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  of  musical  projects  in  the  Lida  Lee 
Tall  School. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  (16) 

Miss  Daniels  Mr.  Minnegan 

Mr.  Killian  Miss  Roach,  Chairman 

Miss  Sargent 

The  physical  education  program  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  and  understandings  for  satisfying  participation 
in  sports  and  intelligent  spectatorship,  and  development  of 
interest  in  active  outdoor  recreation.  | 

FRESHMAN,  SOPHOMORE,  AND  JUNIOR  YEARS— 101-102,  201- 

202,  301-302 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  6  hours.)  » 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  to  physical  educa- 
tion activities,  and  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  founda- 
tion for  using  them  intelligently,  and  for  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  other  and  more  advanced  activities.  The  courses 
should  help  the  student  to  develop  and  maintain  physical  fit- 
ness; to  develop  personal  ability  in  the  fundamental  skills  and 
an  understanding  of  them ;  to  develop  game  habits  and  under- 
standings; to  develop  a  method  of  learning  skill  and  physical 
education  activities;  and  to  build  a  repertoire  of  physical 
education  activities  which  he  will  use  in  teaching. 

INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS  f 

The  Physical  Education  program  includes  work  in  in- 
dividual gymnastics  for  all  students.  Conferences  are  by  ap- 
pointment and  attendance  is  required.  Both  individual  and 
group  conferences  are  held  and  the  student  has  opportunity 
to  discuss  his  individual  problems.  The  work  continues  un- 
til the  student  shows  progress  in  understanding  and  demon- 
stration of  good  posture.  This  is  part  of  the  courses  101-302. 

PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

Credited  as  Education  368.     Course  description  on  page  66. 
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RECREATION— 310 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Preparation  for  leadership  and  organization  of  after- 
school  activities  for  children,  such  as  club,  hiking,  camping 
and  playground  activities.  Students  visit  recreation  centers 
in  the  vicinity.  Specialists  in  various  phases  of  recreation- 
story  telling,  crafts,  recreational  singing,  playground,  and 
club  work — are  invited  to  give  part  of  the  course.  Students 
are  expected  to  participate  in  some  organized  recreation  work 
with  children. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 
(Credited  as  Education  322.) 

Basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field 
stunts,  combatives,  rhythms,  relays,  and  mass  games. 

RHYTHMS  AND  DANCING— 410 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  broadens  the  experience  and  preparation  for 
teaching  rhythms  and  dancing.  It  includes  analysis  of  funda- 
mental dance  rhythm,  creation  of  simple  dance  patterns, 
singing  games  and  types  of  accompaniment,  selection  of  ap- 
propriate materials  for  various  age  levels  and  possible  out- 
comes, preparation  of  dance  material  for  festival  and  holiday 
programs,  and  recreational  dancing.  Students  will  have 
practice  in  these  activities. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 
(Credited  as  Education  420.) 

Additional  preparation  for  the  physical  education  work 
of  the  elementary  grades.  The  aims  of  the  physical  education 
program  are  considered;  an  attempt  is  made  to  understand 
appropriate  outcomes  for  each  age  level  and  to  learn  how  to 
select  and  use  materials  which  will  contribute  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objectives.  The  State  Program  of  Physical 
Education,  the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and  other 
programs  of  physical  education  are  considered. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  (20) 

Miss  Baldridge  Mr.  Hartley,  Chairman 

Miss  Clarke  Mr.  Moser 

Mr.  Neulander 

Society  requires  of  teachers  to  whom  it  intrusts  its  children 
that  they  become  able  to  exercise  sympathetic  understanding, 
wise  guidance,  and  intelligent  direction  of  the  growing  child 
to  the  end  that  he  may  become  a  well-adjusted  personaUty 
and  an  asset  to  his  community.  Psychology  claims  as  its  re- 
sponsibility the  promotion  of  growth  in  the  understanding, 
prediction,  and  control  of  human  behavior. 

GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY— 201  % 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  problems,  methods,  facts  and  principles  of  psychology 
which  are  useful  in  explaining  human  experience  and  be- 
havior. The  materials  cut  across  the  various  fields  of  psy- 
chology in  order  to  give  a  survey  of  the  science  of  psychology 
as  a  whole.  Among  the  topics  treated  are:  scope  and  methods 
of  psychology;  general  principles  of  psychological  develop- 
ment; learning,  remembering  and  thinking;  motivation  of 
behavior;  perception;  feeling  and  emotion;  measurement  of 
individual  differences.    Open  to  junior  college  students  only. 

HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT— 205  f 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and 
procedures  used  in  making  a  scientific  approach  to  the  study 
of  human  behavior.  Through  a  study  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  human  development  students  gradually  develop 
the  ability  to  interpret  normal  behavior  patterns  in  terms  of 
the  drives  which  energize  them  and  the  past  experiences 
which  give  them  direction.  Through  observation  of  children 
and  the  writing  and  interpretation  of  records  the  interweav- 
ing of  theory  and  direct  experience  will  be  made  possible. 

PROBLEMS  OF  ADJUSTMENT— 206  1 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  skills  and  abilities  begun  in  Psychology  205.     The 
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students'  own  problems  and  the  common  adjustment  prob- 
lems of  the  child  will  be  emphasized.  Increased  attention  is 
given  to  the  impact  of  culture  upon  the  growing  child  and 
his  methods  for  meeting  these  demands.  Varied  experiences 
are  provided  for  the  direct  observation  and  interpretation 
of  child  behavior,  the  learning  process,  the  measurement  of 
abihties,  and  the  grouping  of  children  in  the  elementary 
school. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE— 207 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Physical,  emotional,  intellectual  development  during  ado- 
lescence; social  development  and  heterosexuality;  adolescent 
personality;  problems  of  adjustment;  juvenile  delinquency; 
guidance  of  adolescents. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING— 208 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Learning  as  adjustment;  forms  of  learning;  experimental 
data  concerning  the  fundamental  nature  and  conditions  of 
learning.  Teaching  and  learning;  procedures  helpful  for 
improving  learning  efficiency;  transfer  of  training. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— 420 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  functions  and  processes  of  ad- 
justment, the  main  problems  of  life  to  which  adjustment  is 
made,  and  the  nature  of  conflict.  Guest  lecturers,  movies, 
and  field  trips  are  included. 

SCIENCE  (17) 

Mr.  Cox  Mr.  Forbes 

Mr.  Crook  Mr.  Hathaway 

Mr.  Desautels  Miss  Odell 

Mr.  J.  Y.  "West,  Chairman 

The  curriculum  in  science  helps  students  to  understand 
their  natural  environment  and  the  scientific  phenomena 
which  are  part  of  their  everyday  lives. 
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The  courses  are  designed  not  only  to  enrich  the  students' 
background  but  also  to  make  them  better  able  to  select 
desirable  experiences  in  natural  science  for  pupils. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE— 101-102 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 
Principles  of  Zoology,  3  hours;  Principles  of  Botany,  3  hours. 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  study  of 
the  methods  by  which  biological  knowledge  is  acquired  and 
tested.  The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  living  things,  a  survey  of  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdoms  according  to  evolutionary  sequences;  and  a  study 
of  the  Hfe  histories  of  representative  animals  and  plants. 


BIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES— 104-105 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  8  hours.) 

This  is  a  course  in  general  biology  with  illustrative  ma- 
terial taken  from  the  fields  of  both  plant  and  animal  biology. 
The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  representative  series  of  life 
forms  are  studied  in  evolutionary  sequence.  Life  histories  of 
certain  organisms  are  studied  in  detail,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  their  adaptations  and  habits  in  the  Hght  of 
relationships  and  environment.  Common  generalizations  ap- 
plicable to  all  living  things  are  studied.  Two  hours  of  lec- 
tures and  four  of  laboratory.  Open  to  junior  college  students 
only. 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE— 202-203 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  acquaintance  with 
the  various  fields  of  the  physical  sciences.  Its  primary  aim 
is  to  increase  awareness  of  physical  phenomena  and  to  show 
how  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  these  phe- 
nomena contribute  to  living.  Its  material  is  selected  from 
the  fields  of  astronomy,  earth  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry. 
It  cuts  across  the  boundaries  of  these  fields  in  order  to  bring 
out  their  relationships  and  to  provide  a  background  for  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  cooperative  nature 
of  the  scientific  advances  of  today. 
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GENERAL  CHEMISTRY— 206-207 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  8  hours.) 

These  courses  constitute  the  first  year  of  college  chemistry. 
The  contents  include  mainly  a  study  of  the  principles  and 
theories  underlying  modern  chemistry.  Laboratory  and  lec- 
ture periods  are  coordinated  so  as  to  develop  these  principles 
through  an  experimental  and  problem  approach.  Additional 
contents  include  the  detailed  study  of  cetain  elements  and 
compounds  as  they  have  bearing  upon  the  development  of 
general  theory.  Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  two-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

FIELD  NATURAL  SCIENCE— 418 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  course  aimed  to  acquaint  students  with  life  in  its  various 
forms  to  each  other  and  to  man.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
laboratory  work  will  center  around  field  observations  made 
in  nearby  woods,  fields,  and  streams  and  will  stress  organisms 
of  practical  importance  and  general  interest. 

INTRODUCTORY  AVIATION— 419 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  course  in  the  interrelationship  of  the  individual  and 
community  to  aviation  developments.  Basic  principles  of 
flight  theory  and  control,  aircraft  and  engine  construction, 
navigation,  weather  information  processing,  air  trafl&c  con- 
trol, and  C.  A.  A.  regulations  are  studied. 

Military,  political,  and  geographical  implications  of  avia- 
tion and  the  influences  of  large  aviation  facilities  on  the 
community  are  considered. 

Field  trips,  laboratory  work,  and  Link  Trainer  instruction 
are  included  in  the  course. 

ORNITHOLOGY — 420 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  bird  identification,  struc- 
ture, behavior,  ecology,  and  general  economic  relationships. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  birds  of  the  Baltimore  area. 
Migration  and  individual  bird  movements  are  studied  at  the 
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U.  S.  Government  approved  Banding  Station  which  has  been 
established  on  the  campus. 

GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY— 421  i 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  the  study  of  insects.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  more  common  orders,  and  a  study  of  their 
structure,  behavior,  ecology,  economic  importance  and  con- 
trol. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  students  in 
preparing  teaching  materials.  | 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  343.     Course  description  on  page  63. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  362.     Course  description  on  page  64. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  353.     Course  description  on  page  69. 

SOCIAL    SCIENCE  (30)  | 

Geography,  Economics,  History,  Political  Science,  Sociology. 
Miss  Blood  Mr.  Matthews 

Miss  Kahl  Mr.  McCleary 

Mr.  Laine  Mr.  Walther 

Mr.  Willis,  Chairman 

Twenty- four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  social  sciences 
are  required  of  teachers  college  students.  Of  these  credits, 
eighteen  hours  are  prescribed,  and  six  hours  are  elective.  One 
of  the  elective  courses  must  be  selected  from  the  following 
group. 

Social  Science  320 — History  and  Geography  of  Maryland 

(open  to  juniors  and  seniors)    3  hours 

Sociology  301 — Introduction  to  Sociology   3  hours 

Economics  305 — Introduction  to  Modern  Economic  Thought  .  .  3  hours 

PoUtical  Science  306 — Government  of  the  United  States    ....  3  hours 
Political  Science  407 — Comparative  Government  of  Foreign 

Powers 3  hours 
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COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY— 103-104 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     {Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  factors  of  the  natural 
environment,  their  interactions,  and  their  appraisal  and 
utiUzation  by  man  to  satisfy  his  needs.  It  aims  to  build  an 
appreciation  of  the  types  of  civiKzation  which  have  de- 
veloped in  different  environments,  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  natural  balance  can  be  disturbed  through  the  productive 
and  explorative  activities  of  mankind.  A  survey  of  the  earth 
as  a  whole  and  in  its  relation  to  other  bodies  in  the  solar 
system  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Diverse  regions 
of  the  earth  are  studied  with  emphasis  on  the  inter-relation- 
ships between  plant,  animal,  and  himian  life  and  the  natural 
environment.  Map  reading  and  interpretation  are  stressed 
as  tools  of  geographic  thinking  and  expression. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 310 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  common  social,  economic  and  political  interests  of 
the  major  regions  of  the  United  States,  as  outlined  by  Odum, 
form  the  basis  of  this  study.  It  describes  and  interprets  the 
culture  patterns  of  each  region  in  relation  to  the  natural 
settings  in  which  they  have  developed. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE— 311 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  regional  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  human  geography 
and  natural  resources  of  Europe.  Problems  of  nationality, 
economic  development,  and  cultural  conflicts  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:    Geography  103   and  104. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND— 320 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Political,  social  and  economic  development  of  the  state 
and  its  relations  to  major  events  in  the  development  of  the 
nation.  Natural  resources;  regional  land  use;  industrial  de- 
velopment, particularly  in  the  Baltimore  area.  Field  trips 
are  taken  to  places  of  historical  and  geographical  interest. 
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REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FAR  EAST— 410 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  some  of  the  human  and  economic  resources 
and  problems  of  Japan,  China  and  India.  Traditional  land 
use,  recent  commercial  agriculture,  real  and  potential  in- 
dustrial development,  political  problems,  and  the  relation  of 
these  regions  to  current  world  affairs. 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY— 412  I 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)  \ 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  world's  resources,  indus- 
tries and  population  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  inter- 
national trade.  An  analysis  of  the  productive  and  extractive 
industries,  manufacturing,  and  commerce  in  relation  to  the 
geographic  environment  and  the  cultural  level  of  the  people. 

COURSES  IN  HISTORY 

HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION— 201-202 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Traces  the  development  of  European  man  as  a  social  being, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  City  to  the  present  time. 
Consideration  will  be  given  Europe's  debt  to  the  ancient 
Oriental  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Movements  rather  than  events  will  be  stressed,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  social,  economic,  and  political  phases 
of  Western  life. 

SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  TO  1785—303 

3   hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  evolution  of  the  political,  legal,  social,  economic  and 
cultural  institutions  of  England  and  the  spread  of  England 
overseas.  The  triumph  of  Parliament .  over  monarchy  and 
the  development  of  the  Rights  of  Englishmen. 

Prerequisite:    History  201-202. 

BRITAIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY— 304 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  British  Empire  in  the  period  of  its  greatness.  The 
struggle  against  France,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise 
of  the  bourgeoisie  to  political  control,  the  spread  of  empire, 
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the  symbolism  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  the  evolution  of 
democratic  processes. 
Prerequisite:    History  201-202. 

EUROPE  SINCE  1914—312 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Events  leading  to  World  War  I,  the  course  of  the  conflict, 
and  the  peace  which  followed.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  rise  of  conflicting  poHtical  idealogies  between  wars; 
Germany's  drive  to  control  central  Europe;  the  origins, 
strategies,  and  results  of  World  War  II.  The  material 
achievements  of  the  modern  age  will  be  viewed  in  light  of 
the  evolving  world. 

Prerequisite:    History  201-202. 

BACKGROUND  OF  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD  PROBLEMS— 203 

3   hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  study  of  current  world  problems  and  an  investigation 
of  the  economic  and  political  factors  involved.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  proposals  for  world  accord  and 
peaceful  cooperation  of  nations. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND— 320 

3  hotirs  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  89. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 402-403 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  in 
the  United  States.  Sources  of  particular  problems  are  un- 
covered and  the  present  status  of  these  problems  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  their  historical  development.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  origins  and  development  of  American 
democracy. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1914 — 411 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  his- 
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tory  of  the  United  States  since  1914  as  it  ajQfects  the  present 
status  and  future  development  of  the  American  people. 

Prerequisite:    History  402-403.  ^ 


COURSES    IN    SOCIOLOGY,    ECONOMICS,    AND    POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


I 


INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY— 301 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  group  Ufe  of  man  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Patterns  of  individual  and 
group  behavior,  social  interaction,  the  rise  and  diffusion  of 
culture  elements,  custom  and  fashion,  caste  and  social  classes, 
patriarchal  and  matriarchal  societies,  folkways,  family  and 
tribal  organization  are  considered.  The  study  of  selected 
social  problems  is  also  included. 

INTRODUCTION   TO   MODERN    ECONOMIC   THOUGHT— 305 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)  I 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principles,  history  and  problems  of 
economics  with  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  understand- 
ing of  the  economic  phases  of  national  and  international 
problems.  Some  attention  is  given  to  personal  and  con- 
sumer economics. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 306 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  principles,  structure  and  functions  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  problems  involved  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  scope  of  democratic  government  in  our  con- 
temporary life.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  nature  and 
growth  of  our  government  as  an  instrument  of  democratic 
control. 

COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  POWERS— 407 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  constitutional  and  legal 
processes  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  China 
and  Japan.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  attention  is  given 
to  the  smaller  social-democratic  states  of  Europe. 
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COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  361.     Course  description  on  page  64. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  54.     Course  description  on  page  69. 
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GRADUATES 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES  — JUNE  13,  1950 

Dorothy   Anne   Albanese    Cecil  County 

Doris  Louise  Arnold Montgomery  County 

Donald  Richard  Arthur    Baltimore  City 

Jane   Frasier   Baber    Baltimore  City 

Betty   Grace    Babylon    Carroll  County 

Thelma  Elaine   Barefoot    St.  Mary's  County 

Audrey   Marion   Baumgardner    Frederick  County 

Betty  Lee  Bedsworth    Baltimore  City 

Glyndon  Cordray  Bell   Baltimore  City 

Beverly  Jean   Benson    Anne  Arundel  County 

Beryle    Bercovitz    Baltimore  City 

Edward  Lee  Biller,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Robert   Thomas   Bissett    Harford  County 

Claudine  Eleanor  Bloom    Charles  County 

James  Richard  Bowerman    Baltimore  City ; 

Josephine  Marie  Briggs    Montgomery  County ; 

Eva   Marston   Bunce    Baltimore  City 

Iris   May   Butler    Baltimore  City 

Lois  Eileen  Butler   Baltimore  City 

David  Abbott  Byus    Baltimore  City 

Polly   Ann    Campbell    Baltimore  County 

Anna  Mae  Carlson    Washington,  D.  C. » 

Clara   Beall   Carter    Baltimore  City  I 

Josephine   Amelia   Cramer     Frederick  County  | 

Mary  Anna  Creager   Frederick  County  | 

Charlotte   June   Crickenberger    Baltimore  County  | 

Mary  Ellen  Crowley    Baltimore  City  | 

Doris  Galloway  Cullember Anne  Arundel  County 

John   James  Darnaby    Baltimore  City 

Mary   Lulu   Daum    Baltimore  County 

Lyra  Lorraine  Davis    Baltimore  City 

Mary  Elizabeth  Davis    Baltimore  County 

Eleanor  Pinault  Dean   Baltimore  City 

CoNCETTA  Margaret  DiLeonardi   Baltimore  City  j< 

Velma  Catherine  Dingley   Fulton  County,  Pennsylvania 

Doris  Louise   Dorsey    Frederick  County 
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Dorothy  Jean  Duck   Charles  County 

Dorothy  Ellen  Duvall      Anne  Arundel  County 

Robert  Gordon  Cooper  Eads   Baltimore  City 

Grafton   Morris   Eliason    Baltimore  City 

Irvin   Epstein    Baltimore  City 

Concetta    Rosalie   Faraino    Baltimore  City 

William  Herman  Fenker,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Isabel  Gettel   Baltimore  City 

Betty  Lou   Gdlliss    Baltimore  County 

Theresa  Catherine   Giza    Baltimore  City 

Emma  Roberta  Goenner    Anne  Arundel  County 

Irene  Esther  Goldstein    Baltimore  City 

Edna  Caslin  Goodall    Baltimore  County 

Audrey  Lillian  Goosman    Baltimore  City 

Betty  Smith  Gunther    Harford  County 

Dolores  Mary  Hagan   Baltimore  City 

Mary  Ellen  Harlan   Harford  County 

Mary  Elizabeth  Harry   Baltimore  City 

William  Leopold  Hilgartner   Baltimore  County 

John  Jackson  Hull    Washington  County 

John  Wiley  Hunter Baltimore  City 

Betty  Jane  Jarvis Baltimore  City 

William  Schley  Jenkins,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Joan  Lorraine  Jourdan    Harford  County 

Dolores  Jane  Keller Washington  County 

Jacqueline  Lee  Keller   Frederick  County 

Patricia  Ann  Keller   Frederick  County 

Frederick   Richard  Keyton    Washington  County 

Elizabeth  Waters   Kidd    Harford  County 

Charles  Edgar  Klein   Baltimore  City 

Walter  Frederick  Kramme   Baltimore  City 

Barbara  Gross  Kyle    Baltimore  City 

June  Elizabeth  LaMotte    Carroll  County 

Ethel   Lorelle   Leonard    Baltimore  County 

Regina   Estelle  Lind    Baltimore  City 

Helen  Elizabeth  Lloyd Baltimore  City 

NoRVAL  Harrison   McDonald    Baltimore  County 

Betty  Ruth   Mahaley    Carroll  County 

Geraldine  Shaffer  Marken   Baltimore  City 

Charlotte  Dorothy  Meredith Baltimore  County 
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Charles  Henry  Miller Baltimore  City 

Minna  Elizabeth  Mintz Howard  County  , 

Dolores  Jeannine  Moler Baltimore  City 

Gwenllian  Davis  Moser    Baltimore  County 

Albert  Henry  Naeny,  Jr Baltimore  City 

John  Latimer  Norris Anne  Arundel  County 

Margaret  Jane  Norwood    Carroll  County 

Viola  Klink  Nutter    Baltimore  County 

Alice  Beatrice  Patten Baltimore  County 

Carolyn  Dora  Patterson   Washington  County 

Frederick  William  Pohlmyer Baltimore  City 

Louis  Pressman Baltimore  City 

Bernard  Raynor Baltimore  City 

Lola  Jean  Reid Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Wilson  Rembold Anne  Arundel  County 

Keith  Edwin  Rembold   Baltimore  County 

Howard  Ritter,  Jr Baltimore  County 

Katherine  Lena  Rittershofer = Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Charlotte  Roes Baltimore  County 

Mario  Anthony  Romagnoli    Baltimore  City 

Julius  Rosenthal    Baltimore  City 

Marin  Louise  Rostmeyer   Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Jean  Sandel Baltimore  City 

Marie  Corrine  Sanderson Baltimore  County 

Jean  Haynes  Schaffer Baltimore  City 

Louise  Pauline  Scharpf   Baltimore  City 

Edward  Mertz  Schilling    Baltimore  City 

Mary  Kay  Shamberger Baltimore  County 

Mary  Frances  Shelton Montgomery  County 

IvA  Carr  Shipley Baltimore  County 

Cordelia  May  Shumate   Baltimore  County 

Mary  Cramer  Staples  Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Jean  Stemmler    Baltimore  City 

Jewell  Cavett  Stevens   Baltimore  County 

June  Waring  Stevens    Anne  Arundel  County 

Warren  Earl  Stroh    Baltimore  City 

Phyllis  June  Strohecker Baltimore  City 

Doris  Delano  Sullivan    Baltimore  City 

Mary  Gray  Swann  Calvert  County 

Shirley  Estelle  Talbert    Baltimore  County 
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Esther  Mellicent  Thompson   Howard  County 

Evelyn  Jane  Warfield Montgomery  County 

Joan  Catherine  "Waters   Baltimore  Coimty 

Mary  Louise  Weisengoff  Baltimore  County 

Virginia  Florence  "Wentz Carroll  County 

Charles  Henry  "Werner    Baltimore  City 

Georgia  Ann  "Wisner Baltimore  County 

Donald  Deane  "Wyatt   Baltimore  City 

John  Merle  Young   Baltimore  County 

Mary  "Virginia  Young    Prince  George's  County 


JUNIOR    COLLEGE 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  DEGREES  — JUNE  13,  1950 

Edgar  Nelson  Brooks    Baltimore  County 

Joseph  Donald  Brown   Baltimore  City 

Thomas  Jefferson  Claggett,  III Baltimore  County 

Mary  Lou  Dodson   Baltimore  City 

Ann  Courtney  Gibson   Baltimore  County 

Irene  Pat  Konieczny   Baltimore  City 

Tema  Looban    Baltimore  City 

Thomas  Hunter  Lowe   Baltimore  City 

Helen  IvIanos    Baltimore  City 

Everett  George  Miller   Baltimore  City 

John  Sidney  Mohlhenrich Baltimore  County 

Ruth  Marlene  Mueller Baltimore  County 

Charlotte  Ann  Parks   Montgomery  County 

"William  Charles  Rogers   Baltimore  City 

Geraldine  Alice  Rutkowski   Baltimore  City 

Tresa  Julia  Silverman   Baltimore  City 

Charles  "William  Sippel   Baltimore  County 

Sheldon  Lee  Stahle   Baltimore  City 

James  Griffith  "Wetzel   Baltimore  City 

Grace  Louise  Wilson   Baltimore  County 

Priscilla  Ann  "Winter   Baltimore  County 

Janice  Mae  "Witts   Baltimore  County 

Ann  Bennett  Yarrington Baltimore  City 
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SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF   1950 


President  . . .  "William  Hilgartner     Secretary  . .  Mary  Gray  Swann 
Vice-President  . .  Marie  Sanderson     Treasurer  .  .  Josephine  Cramer 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 
ELECTED  TO  KAPPA  DELTA  PI 


Doris  Arnold 
Donald  Arthur 
Thelma  Barefoot 
Betty  Bedsworth 
Edward  Lee  Biller,  Jr. 
Lois  Butler 
June  Crickenberger 
Mary  Crowley 
Roberta  Goenner 
Irene  Goldstein 


William  Hilgartner 
John  Hull 
Charles  Miller 
Gwenllian  Moser 
Albert  Naeny,  Jr. 
Louis  Pressman 
Marion  Rostmeyer 
Jean  Schaffer 
IvA  Shipley 
John  Young 


NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES,  JUNE  1950 ---126 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  SINCE  \%66-- -7,666 
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ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

of  the 

STATE    TEACHERS    COLLEGE 

TOWSON,    MARYLAND 

OFFICERS    AND    EXECUTIVE   BOARD 

1950-1951 

President 
Loms  T.  Cox 6700  Sherwood  Road,  Baltimore- 12 

First  Vice-President 
William  Evans    2012  O  Street,  N.W.,  Washington-6,  D.  C. 

Second  Vice-President 

Dora  Will  Kneerim   (Mrs.  Carl  A.  Knierim) 

3233   Shannon  Drive,  Baltimore- 13 

Third  Vice-President 
Maynard  Webster   Merryman  Hill  Road,  Phoenix 

Secretary 
NoLA  Hale  Zaiser  (Mrs.  Edward  G.  Zaiser)    Lutherville 

Assistant  Secretary 
Merle  Yoder  State  Teachers  College,  Towson-4 

Treasurer 

Iva  Jenkins  Lutz   (Mrs.  John  Lutz) 

4403  Walther  Boulevard,  Baltimore- 14 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Ethel  Jenkins  Hofstetter   (Mrs.  Cruse  Hofstetter) 

1208   Roundhill  Road,  Baltimore- 18 

Executive  Committee 
Joshua  R.  Wheeler   22  Liberty  Parkway,  Baltimore- 2  2 

Willie  Pritchett  Schluderberg  (Mrs.  George  W.  Schluderberg) 

3613  Lochern  Drive,  Baltimore-7 

Edna  Foard  Berlincke   (Mrs.  Charles  Berlincke) 

213  Hopkins  Road,  Baltimore- 12 

John  Horst,  Jr 2804  Arlington  Avenue,  Baltimore- 13 

Mary  Hudson  Scarborough  .  .  .  447  Rosebank  Avenue,  Baltimore- 12 

Lucetta  Sisk   Homewood  Apartments,  Baltimore- 18 

Earle  T.  Hawkins   State  Teachers  College,  Towson-4 
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